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et  lIeh)i<(P.  Oitera,  ex  MSS.  (  Vxld.  Fr.  Amlioesii,  edita. 
iVirisiis.  IdlG. 

AhehiriL  Par  Charles  de  Reiiiusat.  Paris.  1845. 

dWxiilard  et  tV II e.I<)bf\  tradiiites  sur  les  Araunsorits  de  la 
l>ibliotho<iue  Royale,  par  F.  Oddoul  ;  preccdees  <ruu  Fssai  liisto- 
riqiie  par  M.  et  Madame  Guizot.  Edition  illustiee,  par  F. 
tiigoux.  Paris.  1839. 

( )x  a  midsummer  eve,  in  the  year  184 — ,  we  found  oursedves  in 
an  extensive  cemetery,  looking  down  from  its  peaceful  elevation 
on  the  tiled  and  gilded  roofs  of  a  splendid  capital.  The  contrast 
betwi'cii  the  scene  directly  around,  and  that  in  the  near  distanci* 
was  very  great — life  and  death,  society  and  solitude,  peace  and 
turhulenc(‘,  its  elements — and  the  feelings  which  these  strong 
contrasts  awakened,  were  as  varied  as  themselves.  The  hdysian 
Fields  were  within  sight,  rushing  with  carriages,  dusty  with  pe- 
d(‘striaus,  merry  with  marionettes,  radiant  with  Ix'auty,  and  joyous 
with  the  effervescence  of  voulh.  Put  the  tnu‘  Fdvsium  lav  at 
our  feet  : 

“  Tlioro  is  H  calm  for  those  who  wee]), 

A  rest  for  weary  ])ilgriiiis  foiiiol ; 

'I’liey  s«)ftlv  lie,  and  sweetly  sleej) 

Low  in  the  }j:roinul. 

“  'I'hc  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  dee])  n'pos^o, 

Than  summer  evenin}>:’s  latest  sigh 
That  shuts  the  rose.” 

The  tone  of  feeling  awakened  hy  the  trampiillity  of  tomhs  and 
dowers,  garlands,  and  sepulchral  favours  was  such,  that  we  recalled 
the  cpita])h  of  that  weary  cardinal  who  laid  down  the  pomp  of 
Ins  purple  without  a  rt'gret,  having  carved  upon  his  monument : — 


K.xcessi  e  vita*  a'rumnis  facili.sque  lubenstjue, 
Xe  ])ejora  ipsa  uioi^i^'^Hrmit^deam. 


f 


Tlic  upward  look  of  tlieir  effigies,  as  they  lay  in  sculptural 
marble,  with  their  faces  turned  sk^'ward,  was  one  perpetual  plaint 
to  Heaven  against  human  perfidy;  yet  an  assurance  of  forgivt'. 
ness  lay  ujion  their  silent,  unimpassioned  lips,  an  oldivion  and 
a  pardon  of  the  past. — The  figures  were  those  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise;  the  Chaprlle  sepulcralcy  their  tomb  in  Pere  La  riiaiso; 
and  the  capital,  whose  sun  of  pleasure  and  of  business  invaded 
the  (|uiet  of  that  mortal  retreat  was — Paris  ;  the  queen  of  all  tlio 
vicious  splendour  and  gilded  gauds  of  the  world  ;  in  few  respects 
more  criminal  than  in  its  treatment  of  this  unhappy  pair.  lUit 
the  unfortunate  lovers  had  sinned  against  the  unnatural  proliifi- 
tions  of  the  church  which  forbids  to  marrv ;  thev  had  violated, 
moreover,  the  safeguards  of  society,  which  properly  pronounces 
against  secret  marriages — a  partial  justification  of  their  sufferiii^^. 
Nevertheless  their  after-life  of  patient  endurance  and  consecration 
to  the  cause  of  God,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  religion  of 
the  day,  redeems  their  indiscretion,  and  reinstates  them  in  tlio 
esteem  which  was  forfeited  1)V  their  surreptitious  union,  hut 
their  example  is  a  warning,  no  less  than  their  story  a  romance. 

A  decision  of  this  very  question  of  marriage  while  under 
celibate  vows  is  challenged  in  a  recent  novel  ])ublisbe(l  ly 
Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  and  called  “  Pight  or  AVrongT  tlie 
case  supposed  being  that  of  a  prior  in  some  Parisian  communitv. 
who,  on  the  pretext  of  a  religious  mission,  spends  six 
months  of  every  year  away  from  his  monaster}’,  in  a  state  ot 

wedlock  with  a  ladv,  whom  he  married  after  he  had  assumed  tlio 

_  *  '  , 

cowl.  There  cannot  be  a  moment’s  hesitation  in  proiiouncnii: 
the  verdict —  Wrong ;  because,  although  nature  may  cry  out 
against  the  restriction  upon  matrimony  as  gratuitous  and  inbuniaii, 
and  Protestant  prejudice  may  willingly  take  up  the  cry  agaiiin 
Home  for  its  unnatural  and  narrow  policy,  the  element  of  decep¬ 
tion  and  double-dealing  in  this  clever  fiction  is  clearly  agaiii't 
the  romancer’s  hero.  Either  priest  or  layman y  but  you  cann"t 
enjoy  the  immunities  of  both  in  the  garb  of  one  of  those  prolis- 
sions  only,  f  hir  condemnation  xdsits  the  imaginary  lay  prior,  on 


We  leaned  upon  the  rail  of  an  altar-tomb,  enshrined  wltliin  a 
mortuary  chaptd,  whereon  reposed  two  figures,  whose  onginai^ 
whilst  they  lived,  must  have  often  looked  to  death  as  a  welcome  u- 
lease  from  woe.  Not  only  would  they  have  acquiesced  in  the  natural 
decree  and  necessity  of  dxdng, — ‘‘  an  inevitable  chance,  the  tir<t 
statute  in  Magna  Charta,  an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all 
must  die but  they  would  long  for  it 


“As  sea-tost  mariners  desire 
Witli  eager  grasp  to  reach  the  shore.*’ 
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the  ^aiTic  proimd  which  constrains  us  to  condemn  Abelard  in 
si.itc  nf  our  indulp:ont  leaninj^  in  tlio  actual  priest-philosopher’s 
fivoiir.  The  lifelonp;  burden  of  sorrow  which  Abelard  bore, 
•uitl  bore  so  bravely,  after  the  pang  of  his  immediate  grief — for 
sorrow  is  a  burden,  but  grief  is  a  pang, — commends  liim  to  our 
loiiijKissioiiate  regard  and  merciful  consideration. 

Ill  Brittany  was  our  riorre  born,  the  Cornwall  or  AVales  of  France, 
a  (\‘ltic  and  primitive  region,  and  drew  from  his  Celtic  motherhood 
the  (piickness  of  his  intellect  and  tlie  wildness  of  his  passions. 
His  father,  a  Count  l^erenger  or  J^erengarius,  clainu'd  him  as  his 
oldest  son,  and  destined  him  for  the  military  profession,  but  the 
tak'iit  for  learning  developed  itself  so  pn'coeioiisly  and  strongly 
ill  the  lad,  that  the  sire  acquiesced  in  the  devotion  of  his  sou 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  procured  for  him  attendance  on 
the  host  teachers,  lloscelin,  the  celebrated  Xominalist,  was  his 
instructor  in  Logic  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  and  Abtdard  doubtless 
drew  from  this  distinguished  professor  those  decided  doctrines 
wiiicdi  characterized  liis  oami  jihilosophic  opinions  and  methods 
throuith  life.  In  other  ])rovincial  schools  he  studied,  most  probably 
I'elirious  foundations,  of  which  course  of  instruction  it  must  be 
allowed  that  if  their  curriculum  was  narrow,  their  discipline  was 
s^tuiid.  Latin  and  Logic — that  is,  Latin  such  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  Logic,  a  wonderful  exercise  for  the  faculties  in  a 
liiniti'd  field,  though  for  the  most  part  barren  of  great  results — 
made  up  the  chief  ingredients  in  their  bill  of  fare  ;  Imt  these  tluy 
concocted  skilfully,  and  shared  freely.  Furnished  witli  these  in 
an  extraordinary  measure  for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  the  young 
Abelard,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  tray  died 
from  college  to  college,  and  conyent  to  conyent,  adding  to  liis 
?fton‘s,  and  furbishing  his  weapons,  claiming  where  he  went  the 
lios])itality  of  those  dark  ages,  which  was  liberally  accorded  to  the 
scholar,  and  winning  reputation  by  his  parts.  The  year 
found  the  stripling  at  Ikiris,  haying  exhausted  all  the  prorincial 
soiiices  of  improyement,  a  peri})atetic,  as  he  says  of  himself,  in 
zeal,  if  not  in  his  philosophy.  Jlere  he  enrolled  himself  amongst 
the  pu])ils  of  William  Champeaux,  who  was  then  the  most 
rcnowiK'd  dialectician  in  Europe,  but  also  the  head  of  the  School 
"f  hcalism,  and  the  philosophic  opponent- of  the  Nominalists.  In 
this  circle  the  handsome  youth  was  first  welcomed,  for  a  comely 
presence  bnngs  fayour  for  the  possessor,  be  it  man  or  woman  ; 
next  tolerated,  when  he  began  to  question  and  confute  ;  finally 
hated,  and  compelled  to  withdraw,  when  he,  whose  proyince  was 
te  listen,  dared  to  teach.  Two  years  had  made  his  skill  in  fence 
>'U‘onspicuous  oyer  the  more  clumsy,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
Icanied  professor,  that  the  course  he  should  pursue  became  obrious 
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to  fricnJs  and  foes  alike — namely,  that  he  should  set  up  a  dlaloo 
tieal  school  of  his  own.  Despite  every  ohstacde  thrown  in  |,i^ 
way — and  those  wm-e  not  times  in  which  artificial  polish  niad.- 
enmity  scrupulous  about  its  measures — Alndard  succeeded  hj 
oletaining  for  himself  a  ])osition  at  ^lelun,  sufficiently  far  from 
Daris  in  a  south-eastwardly  direction,  to  avoid  cedlision  vitli  lii> 
former  master,  yet  near  enoup:h  for  the  reach  of  his  fame. 
he  lectured  with  such  extniordiimry  success,  that,  emholdcmd  hv 
his  triumph,  he  moved  his  quarters  to  Corheil,  within  eij  dit(‘ou 
miles  of  Paris,  or  about  half-way  from  Alehin.  It  was  no  amialile 
feelinj?  that  led  the  successful  adventurer  nearer  his  former  master 
hut  rather,  {)n  his  own  confession,  in  his  “  Ifinforia  Cffh/ififafum-' 
a  desire  to  gall  him,  Jind  more  signally  to  contribute  to  his  def'at. 
Here  Providence,  however,  interrupted  Abelard’s  career  for  a 
time,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  from  ill-health  into  Pirittaiiv, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air,  where  we  shall  leave  him,  wliil.- 
we  dt'vote  a  paragraph  to  noting  the  philosophy  of  his  master 
with  which  he  had  quarrelled,  and  his  conduct  in  that  master’s 
school. 

The  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  his  quondam  teacher,  (’liaiii- 
j)eaux,  was  the  realistic  view  that  Universals,  or  names  for  classes, 
were  realities  as  well  as  names;  that  abstract  ideas  are  c(Hicreto 
facts  ;  that  sjm'irs  rcrum  and  (jenvrn  are  the  same  thing :  a  follv 
in  favour  of  which  a  shrewd  and  hair-splitting  intidlect  may  find 
much  to  urge,  although  the  truth  is  on  the  other  side. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  his  position  wiis  tlio 
only  one  tenalde  in  the  last  resort,  we  can  easily  conceive  Low 
a  young  man  of  Abelard’s  incredible  acuteness  of  logical  faculty, 
should  level  confusion  after  confusion  at  the  head  of  his  sorely- 
bewildered  master,  until  the  old  Doctor,  who  had  grown  grey 
in  mystifying  the  intellects  of  obse(piious  ])upils,  should  be  silenced 
in  his  own  bewilderment.  Impelled  by  youth  and  arrogance,  real 
talent,  and  a  sense  of  wrong,  the  young  dialectician  would  be  tlic 
last  person  in  the  world  to  observe  scruples  in  his  measures ;  and 
when  he  took  the  fioor  against  his  master,  in  the  exciting  exercises 
of  the  schools,  he  would  not  retire  till  he  had  drubl)ed  the  peda¬ 
gogue  to  his  heart’s  content,  overwhelming  him  at  onee  vitli 
legitimate  argument,  scorn,  and  vituperation.  This  was  so  com- 
monlv  the  case  at  last,  that  the  morning  salute  of  the  recter, 
Sah'ctc,  responded  to  with  raised  berett,  and  Sis  (pfopK 

tu  salruSy  DohdiiPf  became  but  the  preclude  to  a  savage  eiuMuiuter 
of  keen  wits,  wherein,  doubtless,  Ihff  of  a  Xoituoali-sf  and 
of  a  Realist  were  amongst  the  lightest  of  the  courtesies  inter¬ 
changed  between  the  intellectual  pugilists,  and  with  the  invariaLle 
result  a  low('red  crest  to  rham])eaux,  and  a  triumph  t(^  the 
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Jvtnturous  Breton.  ILite  and  jealousy,  however,  were  always 
iiiix*‘d  with  the  admiration  which  the  commanding  abilities  of 
Vltclard  enforced,  and  in  every  j)uj)il  of  his  master,  as  well  as  in 
that  master  himself,  the  successful  provincial  found  a  foe.  But 
•ill  tlii'^  the  young  disputant  disregarded,  exulting  in  the  flush  of 
ijjs  dawning  fonie.  The  living  death  to  which  the  rancorous 
rovcinre  of  an  enemy  afterwards  consigned  him,  would  at  this 
time  liave  been  anticipated,  had  he,  his  ardent  nature,  been 
coiisiirned,  on  coming  to  Baris,  to  that  quiet”  which,  ‘‘  to  quick 
hosoins,  is  a  hell.”  Jlis  intellectual  gladiatorship  was  a  profession 
and  not  a  mere  dilettanteism,  for  which  he  had  trained  himself  by 
liaid  study  and  the  severe  exercise  of  thought,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  tumult  and  glory  of  success  could  satisfy  his  mind. 
The  storm  at  sea  in  chase  of  his  prey  was  far  better  to  his  sanguine 
soul  tlian  the  tranquillity  of  the  haven. 

A  logical  encounter  in  the  middle  ages’  schools  must  have  been 
a  picturesque  and  animated  scene.  Some  Gothic  hall,  approached 
througli  a  conventual  cloister,  was  strewn  with  rushes,  and  laid  with 
(»akcn  benches,  in  close  array  from  end  to  end,  while  a  low  dais, 
drawn  across  the  upper  extremity,  was  the  arena  for  the  combat¬ 
ants,  exposing  them  to  the  view  of  the  eager  and  crowded  auditory. 
Piows  of  hungry  scholars,  in  long  soutanes,  and  the  berett  or 
trencher-cap  of  the  day,  men  whose  appetites  were  large  and 
digestion  frightfully  good,  while  their  commons  were  often  short 
emnigli,  men  whose  own  wits  were  sharj)ened  by  education,  and 
who  would  watch  eiich  varying  phase  of  the  fight  ^^^th  more 
interest  than  one  of  military  fence  or  armed  struggle  for  life 
and  death, — these  would  hail  the  loud  nego  rndjoreni  or  urnwron, 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  wordy  disputants  with  the 
jeer  of  mockery,  or  the  clap  of  involuntary  applause.  But  the 
excitement  would  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  out  of  all  |)ro- 
portion  to  the  utility  of  the  spectacle ;  for  beyond  the  exhibition 
uf  ready  tact  and  fruitfulness  of  resource,  the  questions  discussed 
were  often  frivolous  enough,  so  long  as  theology,  a  dangerous  sub¬ 
ject,  was  excluded  from  debate.  Whether  the  egg  preceded  the 
hen,  or  the  hen  the  egg,  could  not  be  a  very  edifying  question, 
hut  so  much  could  be  said  on  either  side,  that  an  argument  thereon 
might  be  })rotracted  to  an  interminable  length.  The  same  must 
he  allogc'd  of  the  still  undecided  quibbles,  whether,  when  a  hog 
was  led  to  market  with  a.  string  tied  to  his  leg,  he  mi|^ht  be  said 
to  ho  led  by  the  string  or  by  his  conductor.  Whether,  in  freezing, 
the  heat  left  the  water  or  the  cold  entered  into  it.  There  were, 
of  course,  graver  and  more  sensible  themes  to  exercise  their  wits 
upon  in  the  school  of  logic,  but  the  subject  itself  was  compara- 
tiv(dy  indifferent,  proxided  that  it  acted  as  a  grindstone  to  sharpen 
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their  faculties  in  the  wordy  strife.  Their  propositions  ^voro 
aptly  called  QuocUibef-Sy  for  any  one  thing  was  as  good  us  aiiv 
other,  when  its  whole  value  consisted  in  making  it  a  subject  fJr 
sj>ecious  syllogism  and  subtle  distinctions. 

Truth  was  regarded  as  neither  means  nor  end  in  these  sliani 
fights.  They  were  just  the  exhibition  of  an  intellectual  dexterity  bi 
the  use  of  logical  weapons,  on  a  par  with  the  sleight  of  tlic 
fencer  or  the  self-t)ossession  of  the  acrobat. 

The  times  were  stirring  in  which  our  Abelard  lived  and  tlou- 
rished,  the  outward  movement  of  action  and  incident  beiii'^  in 
strange  conformity  with  the  thrill  and  conflict  of  tliou^dit. 
Jso  period  of  profound  peace  is  half  so  provocative  of  even 
literary  production  as  one  of  excitement  in  the  external 
world.  The  tunnoil  without  awakens  the  electricity  latent 
within,  ai'.d  thus  both  discharge  their  celestial  fire  together. 
Ab(^ard  was  born  in  the  year  1079,  but  the  year  lOGG  witnessed 
the  Aorman  conquest  of  England,  and  the  year  109()  the  hist 
crusade  to  Palestine,  while  all  within  the  borders  of  broad  Eurojie 
was  commotion,  and  sliaking  and  expectation  througliout  his  life. 
This  is  contrary  to  anticipation,  but  anticipation  is  often  befooled 
by  exjKU’ience  in  other  quarters  as  well  as  here.  Let  the  stithy 
ring  with  the  din  of  the  aniiourer,  and  the  review-ground  ^^'ith 
the  tramp  of  troops, — let  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  be  the 
common  talk  of  the  people,  and  rifle-practice  their  preparation 
against  evil  to  come ;  yea,  let  calamity  of  various  sort  assail  them 
so  as  to  break  up  the  sluggish  calm  of  their  liabitual  life,  and  you 
shall  see  the  printing  press  stimulated  at  the  same  ])eriod  to 
unusual  acti\dty,  recluses  in  their  closets  tempted  into  publieily, 
schools  crowded  with  eager  })upils,  and  philosophers  iiiiiiistering 
to  curiosity  by  speculation  and  experiment,  while,  perhaps,  inva¬ 
sion  is  attacking  their  homes,  like  Archimedes  at  his  problems 
amid  a  burning  Syracuse.  Ihiblic  spirit  and  the  literary  life 
flourish  together,  not  amid  the  abundance  of  ])lethora,  and  the 
(piiet  of  Academus,  but  amid  storm,  convulsions,  and  strife.  S* 
abhorred  war,  although  both  its  instrument  and  immediate  issues 
may  be  evil,  may  work  the  pur})oses  of  Divinity  and  speed  the 
best  interests  of  man. 

AVhen  Abelard  was  learning  and  lecturing  in  the  schools,  \ntli 
an  acuteness  and  a  power  unkno^^^l  among  his  contemporaries,  all 
Europe  was  campaigning  to  the  holy  wars.  At  the  stimulation  <»i 
a  fanatical  monk,  who  was  himself  lield  in  leading-strings  h\  a 
haughty  and  clever  Hildebrand  and  Urban,  mobs  of  inisereaiits 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  to  fight  osten¬ 
sibly  for  Christ  in  Palestine,  but  in  reality  to  scramble  for  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  de\il,  in  their  own  unruly  passions  aiiJ 
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.rsoiis.  Stamng  peasants,  cheated  craftsmen,  miserable  debtors, 
ll^isolvent  nobles,  the  same  kind  of  outlaws  who  tiocked  to  David 
ill  the  wilderness — all  men  of  large  wants  and  small  means — were 
n  adv  for  any  desperate  enterprise  that  only  promised  them  bread 
for  diiilv  wants,  and  excitement  for  wild  longings — where  and  how 
it  niattorod  not.  When,  therefore,  these  legions  of  restless  spirits 
iiiu^teivd  and  marched,  they  took  care  wherever  they  came  to 
avail  thoinselves  of  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Pope  secured 
to  evorv  crusader.  Hitherto  penance  for  crime  bore  some  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fault  committed,  and  might  consume  years  in  the  process 
,»f  expiation  ;  but  a  grand  act  of  emancipation  was  passed,  when 
L'rban  decreed  plenaru  indulgence  from  every  ecclesiastical  imposi¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  all  those  who  volunteered  for  the  war  in  Palestine. 
Men  took  care  to  need  the  indulgence  they  craved,  and  under  its 
^^'inl^  ravaged  Christian  and  Saracen  alike.  Southern  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  they  ate  up  like  remorseless  locusts,  and 
loft  nothing  on  their  line  of  march  standing  which  they  could 
destroy,  or  portable  which  they  did  not  remove.  Their  presence  was 
a  nightmare,  and  their  departure  a  relief.  Such  were  the  crusaders, 
lioentious  marauders,  to  whose  unlawful  indulgence  an  edge  was 
given  by  being  enjoyed  under  the  name  of  religion.  We  should, 
therefore,  put  down  as  the  very  first  and  most  direct  advantage  of 
[he  crusades,  that  they  removed  from  society  in  Europe  the  worst 
part  of  its  population ;  swept  off‘  the  scum  and  dregs  of  both 
country  and  city  by  a  more  salutary  and  summary  process  than 
anything  short  of  an  immediate  divine  dispensation. 

Tlio  crusaders,  indeed,  were  not  all  a  rabble-rout  without 
discipline,  morals,  or  religion.  There  was  a  lofty  chivalry  and  pure 
devotion  to  a  great  and  sacred  cause  with  some.  But  the  good 
to  the  bad  were  as  Lot  to  Sodom — one  to  a  thousand.  Yet, 
the  mighty  movement  felt  in  every  class  of  society — the  passage 
of  the  fiery  cross  from  land  to  land — the  preaching  of  enthusiasts 
—the  recruiting  and  departure  of  large  armies  to  unknown  regions 
—the  high  faith  of  the  few — the  feverish  ambition  and  lawless¬ 
ness  of  the  many — the  return  of  the  invalids  and  surviving  con- 
•juerors — the  growth  of  commerces — the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  intercliange  of  ideas,  between  remote  countries, — all  these 
tailed  not  to  make  the  age  of  Abelard  an  epoch  of  volcanic 
and  ungovernable  excitement,  in  whij^,  however,  the  foundations 
ut  modern  society  were  laid. 

We  shall  but  lightly  glance  upon  the  incidents  and  varpng 
fortunes  of  Abelard’s  life.  After  half  a  dozen  years  spent  in 
recreation  and  study,  we  find  Abelard  again  in  Paris,  when  he 
^as  twenty-eight  years  old,  with  a  strong  determination  on  him 
to  acliieve  wider  victories  and  to  work  more  confessed  humiliation 
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t)Ti  lii.s  funner  antagonist.  lie  forced  a  kind  of  renunciation  (.f 
his  realist  views  fi’oni  William  of  Cliampeaux,  and  then  opcncfl  u 
s(!hool  of  his  own  at  St.  Cxenevieve,  close  hy,  which  speedily  eniv 
tied  the  henches  of  the  ^lonastery  of  St.  Victor,  whore  Ij,. 

(  ^hainpeaux  had  enrolled  himself  a  monk.  In  the  course  of  a  vorv 
few  years  of  continuous  teaching,  Abelard  became  tlie  ackium^ 
ledged  leader  of  philosophy  in  Ihiris — the  most  renowned  diaW- 
tician  of  his  day.  Ilis  six  years  of  seclusion  in  Brittany  must 
haye  been  well  spent,  for  his  amazing  erudition  is  boasted  of  no 
less  than  his  argumentative  skill.  In  the  language  of  his  e})itu}>h, 
which  must  have  had  the  prevalent  opinion  of  his  contemporaritN 
for  its  basis,  Ille  scietiH  quiequid  fait  uIU  mhile,  Tlie  successor  of 
De  Cliampeaux,  who  tilled  his  philosophic  chair,  retired  from  the 
unavailing  contest  with  an  adversary  so  gifted  as  Abelard,  and  un¬ 
rolled  himself  among  his  pupils.  This  was  the  most  tiourisliiinj 
jieriod  of  our  herohs  philosophic  life,  when  he  was  ab(jut  thirtv 
years  of  age.  Ihiris  applauded  him,  and  Paris  was  the  world.  It 
bestowed  on  him  a  cancmry  in  the  metropolitan  churcli,— u 
sinecure  which  does  not  appear  to  have  involved  the  more 
stringent  of  the  ecclesiastical  vows.  But  vested  rights  as  a 
teacher,  on  the  part  of  Champeaux  and  his  successor,  caused 
Abtdard  further  disturbance ;  and  we  find  him  withdrawn  to 
31elau,  and  once  or  twice  again — as  a  change  of  tactics  on 
the  ])aii;  of  his  adversary,  or  the  ])ublic  voice  of  rc])robatiou 
on  I)e  Champeaux’s  conduct,  permitted — in  Paris.  The  only 
interruptions  of  any  real  moment  to  his  residence  in  the 
city  were  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  his  father,  and  next  of 
his  mother,  to  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  some  monasterits  near 
tlieir  home  ; — a  curious  close  to  a  happy  married  life,  and  not  an 
uncommon  one  in  those  days, — but  the  oflspnng  of  no  enlightened 
views  of  social  morality  or  personal  religion.  That  the  conyent 
has  charms  for  contemplative  minds  is  certain,  and  that  in  trou¬ 
blous  periods  of  history  it  formed  a  welcome  asylum  for  misf  )rtune 
and  for  learning,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  re¬ 
fined  selfishness  about  the  whole  conventual  institution,  either  fur 
men  or  women,  which  condemns  it  in  the  judgment  of  true  morals 
and  enlightened  philanthropy.  Here  we  have  old  Biuvn^er, 
ha\4ng  settled  his  children,  enamoured  of  books  and  (piiet,  goin:: 
off  to  a  monastery,  and  leaving  Madamn  Mere  to  struggle  in  lier 
old  age  alone,  with  such  troubles  as  might  remain  to  her  from  un¬ 
ruly  tenants,  bad  debtors,  unpleasant  neighbours,  and  exactin:: 
mendicants.  This  does  not  appear  courtly  or  chivalrous  in  the  oV\ 
knight.  After  a  while  the  lady  herself  tires  of  the  cares  of  the 
world,  and  follows  the  example  of  her  husband,  leaving  her  children 
and  grand-children  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  unaided,  and  robbiiiji 
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hersi'lt’  of  tlio  dear  delight  of  nursing  her  sons’  and  daughters’ 
on  her  aged  knee — one  (>f  tlie  rarest  pleasures  of  old  age. 
\ll  this  is  strangely  at  odds  with  our  notion  of  family  affection  and 
obliiratioii  in  tlie  nineteenth  centry. 

lUit  like  Alexander,  who  longed  for  other  worlds  to  concpier, 
Vbelard  would  conquer  other  domains  of  science  ere  lie  could 
consider  his  triumphs  complete.  Philosojdiy  was  but  his  Rubicon, 
lie  must  storm  the  imperial  Rome  (»f  Divinity.  In  order  to 
(iiuilitV  for  lecturing  on  the  sacred  science,  that  is,  religion  philo¬ 
sophically  treated,  he  hied  to  Laon,  some  miles  north-east  of 
Taris,  to*  attend  the  prelections  of  the  most  popular  theologian  in 
France,  a  moiik  named  Anselm,  pupil  of  our  own  Archbishop  of 
( anterbury  of  that  name ; — a  man  of  many  words  and  mighty 
fame.  Rut  in  this  case,  as  in  the  material  world,  the  shrewd 
scholar  found  how  true  it  was  that 

“  Distance  lends  enchantment  so  the  view.” 

The  teacher  proved  fluent  in  the  utterance  of  commonplaces,  but 
diallow, — gifted  with  a  leaky  tongue  but  a  sluggish  wit.  “  I  fre- 
(|Uontcd,”  writes  Abaillard,  “  the  old  man’s  school,  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  all  his  celebrity  was  derived,  not  from  the  disphiy  of 
of  abilities,  but  from  length  of  practice.  If  you  knocked  at  his 
doi>r,  to  consult  him  on  some  difhcultv,  vour  doubts  were  increased 
instead  of  allayed,  and  you  came  away  more  perplexed  than  be¬ 
fore.  Admirable  to  simple-minded  and  unquestioning  listeners, 
he  was  unable  to  grapple  with  .any  adversary.  He  had  abundance 
(tf  words,  but  no  depth  of  reason.  When  he  lighted  his  fire,  he 
tilled  the  house  with  smoke,  not  with  light.  Ilis  tree  all  covered 
with  foliage  looked  imposing  from  a  distance,  but  when  it  was 
closely  examined  there  was  no  fruit  on  its  branches.  I  approached 
it  expecting  to  be  fed,  but  I  found  it  to  be  the  fig-tree  which  the 
Lord  had  cursed.  Once  disabused  of  my  expectations,  I  did  not 
remain  long  stretched  under  its  shade.” — Want  of  vigour,  want 
of  precision,  want  of  originality,  want  of  liberality,  are  charges 
which  have  been  vented  on  the  teachers  of  tlieology  from  then 
until  now ;  some  of  these  charges  being  true  of  some  professors, 
and  some  of  others.  Rut  men  ought  not  to  exj)ect  originality  in 
a  a'ieiice  where  all  that  can  be  known  has  been  known  for  eighteen 
lyiituries,  nor  a  greater  liberality  of  speculation  or  tolerance  than 
Scripture  itself  .allows.  -  IVrhaps  old  Anselm  was  not  as  deficient 
a'^  our  self-satisfied  but  really  gifted  Abelard  pronounced  him ; 
t*r  the  school  lie  commanded  proved  him  at  least  well  up  to  the 
"rdiiiary  requisitions  of  the  times.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  a  sharp-witted  man,  eager  for  disputation,  or  even  a  sincere 
inquirer  anxious  for  truth,  might  turn  with  loathing  from  the 
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chopped  straw  and  endless  distinctions  of  the  scholastic  tlioolon* 
The  intercourse  of  tuition  at  Laon,  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  inasti 
as  to  the  pupil,  ended  in  Abelard's  becoming  a  theologian  hiinst.lf . 
first  as  a  privut-doccnt  in  Laon,  and  afterwards  on  a  lar<’-e  uud 
recognized  scale  in  Ihiris.  Here  the  success  of  the  young  teaclitr 
was  ecjual  to  his  merits, — and  his  merits  were  rare,  for  his  mind 
was  vigorous,  his  expositions  fresh,  and  his  speculations,  wliliin 
certain  limits,  bold.  He  was  passionately  followed  by  the  ardent 
admirers  of  talent  of  many  lands,  who  Hocked  to  the  mother  eitv 
of  France  to  attend  his  instructions  ;  and  here  and  now  he 
reacdied  the  culminating  point  of  his  theological  fame. 

Lut  pride  and  luxury  prov'ed  his  bane  (we  use  the  words  (d‘  Ids 
confession  in  the  ‘‘  Ilisforla  Calamitutamy^  addressed  to  a  friend), 
and  he  became  involved  in  the  discreditable  intrigue  witli  the 
beautiful  and  learned  Ileloise,  retrieved  as  far  as  it  might  U* 
by  his  marriage  with  her  afterwards.  Abelard's  fault  and  hi< 
punishment  have  made  his  name  notorious,  and  they  demand 
neither  explication  nor  censure  from  us.  “  If  they  loved 
rashly,  their  lives  paid  for  wrong  for  all  the  after  years  of  the 
unlucky  })air  were  a  li^ng  death.  Life  had  no  charm  thencefor¬ 
ward  for  either  of  the  twain,  separated  for  ever  by  lleloise’s  in¬ 
dignant  uncle,  and  they  had  no  resource  for  their  sorrow  hut  the 
incarceration  of  the  convent.  Death  might  be  preferable,  death 
might  be  longed  for,  but  life  was  a  duty,  and  further  endurance 
and  further  contlict  lay  before  them.  Ileloise  retired  to  the  eon- 
vent  of  Argenteuil,  and  Abelard  betook  himself  to  the  gnat 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  But  Abelard  did  not  long 
remain  in  seclusion,  more  reasons  than  one  conducing  to  draw  him 
from  his  retreat.  Fire  consumes  fat,  and  the  greasy  scnsutdism  of 
the  monks  and  their  ignorant  disorders  were  sorely  scorched  by  the 
caustic  intellectualism  of  their  new  confrere.  They  thought  only 
of  the  echit  of  a  distinguished  resident  amongst  them,  when  they 
welcomed  into  their  midst  the  leading  teacher  of  the  day,  and  little 
anticipated  the  discomfort  of  near  proximity  to  superior  intelligence, 
and  the  painful  contrast  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  with  the 
retinement  of  learning.  Abbot  Adam,  first  in  rank  in  the  institu¬ 
tion,  was  als(^  first  in  transgression — a  ringleader  in  naughtiness— 
the  living  Lord  of  Misrule,  lie  soon,  therefore,  became  as  anxious 
for  the  departure  of  Abelard,  as  he  had  been  proud  of  his  accession. 
Yielding  both  to  his  desire  to  escape  such  uncongenial  companion¬ 
ship,  and  to  the  cry  of  his  former  j)upils  for  instruction,  Abelard 
once  more  resumed  his  lectures  on  theology  near  Paris,  emptying 
all  other  schools,  and  provoking  boundless  envy  by  his  success. 

In  treating  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  he  introduced  the  rational 
method,  rightly  contending  that  in  all  matters  to  which  reason  can 
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I  >  ought  to  be  applied.  In  this  ho  professedly  took 

('iri'vu  for  his  master — an  unsafe  guide,  indeed,  but  a  man  none 
♦lu'loss  worthy  of  admiration  for  his  great  j)arts,  untiring  industry, 
•iiul  tine  iiulopeiidence  of  mind.  So  great  is  the  resemblance  be- 
twooii  them  in  subtlety  of  understanding,  rare  freedom  of  specula- 
ti.tu,  and  other  points  of  comparison,  that  if  the  l^arisian  doctor 
IriJ  possessed  the  Alexandrian  scholar’s  profound  biblical  know- 
iJj.v,  he  might  have  been  called  the  modern  Origen. 

iVith  the  natural  presumption  of  a  man  in  possession  of  a  new 
instrumoiit  of  his  own  devising,  or  of  novel  application,  Abelard 
taiioiod  he  could  resolve  all  things  by  his  reason — fathom  even 
••the  deep  things  of  God.”  In  this  manner  he  dealt  with  the 
luvstta’v  of  the  Trinity, — to  be  commended  indeed  for  his  abandon- 
iiKiit  of  unmeaning  terms  and  detinitions,  “  sonorous  terms,”  as 
ho  calls  them,  instead  of  ‘intelligible  ideas;”  but  nevertheless 
iv’)rolieusible,  because  no  natural  analogies,  conceptions,  or  terms 
oitiild  explain  the  supernatural  and  inexplicable.  The  attempt  was 
a  noble  one,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  made,  but  the  suc- 
foss  was  n(.>t  commensurate  with  the  self-gratulation  of  the  author, 
or  the  applause  of  his  friends.  Roscelin,  one  of  his  early  teachers, 
had  been  condemned  for  philosophizing  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
the  cuiideinnation  of  both  master  and  pupil  was  founded  rather, 
].oiiiaps,  on  their  novel  modes  of  expression  than  on  any  heretical 
ideas  which  they  broached  in  the  course  of  their  discussions. 
Abelard  makes  the  Father  the  symbol  of  power,  the  Son  of 
wisdom,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  of  charity, — and  finds  these  three 
.|ualities  infinitely  bound  up  in  the  same  Godhead.  lie  indicates 
fur  the  heathen  philosophers  a  knowledge  of  the  Tniiity,  and 
asdi^iis  them,  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  the  sincerity  of  their 
maimers,  and  the  profoundness  of  their  investigations,  a  place 
amongst  the  blessed  in  the  unseen  world.  The  co-eternity  of  the 
IVrsMiis  in  the  Trinity  he  explains  by  the  coeval  existence  of  the 
of  the  sun,  its  lifjht  and  heat.  From  this  topic  he  proceeds 
to  treat  of  Providence  and  the  Hiriiie  works,  coming  to  theconclu- 
doiis: — that  if  there  remain  any  g(jod  unrealized  in  the  universe, 
it  is  God’s  ^risdom  which  has  forbidden  llis  power  to  effect  it ; 
that,  more  than  what  God  has  done,  lie  could  not  have  done ;  nor 
cmld  lie  have  done  it  otherwise ;  nor  was  He  free  not  to  have 
dune  it. — This  is  the  sheer  optimism  of  later  ages,  and  partakes 
mure  than  its  adversaries  allow,  or  ks  advocates  suspect,  of  evan- 
L^iifal  regard  for  tlic  m'ani&ld  wisdom  of  God. 

but  new  ways  of  stating  religious  truth,  even  while  the  truth 
itnlf  is  devoutly  guarded  from  misapprehension,  awaken  the  sus- 
|tiei(iiis  of  those  whose  minds  move  in  the  narrow  groov'e  of  a 
tmditiunal  orthodoxy.  Two  professors  of  Rheims,  once  fellow- 
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of  Abelard  under  the  deceased  Aiiselni,  smarting  under  tl  • 
pain  of  seeing  tliemselves  outshone  by  a  former  rival  in  their 
departments  of  teacdiers  of  theology,  found  endless  defoniiitie^  in 
the  essay,  and  denounced  its  statements  as  grossly  erroneous  aiiil 
heretical.  Their  task  was  easy,  for  nothing  is  so  easy  to  fiiid  jj, 
lieresy,  if  any  religious  teaching  whatever  be  read  ^^uth  duo 
positions.’’  Jleresies  will  rise  to  the  inquisitive  glance,  as  readilv 
iis  armed  men  sprang  from  the  dragon’s  teeth  of  CaJnmj 
Horrified  with  their  discoveries,  the  professors  hastened  to  tlieir 
archbishop,  and  denounced  the  writer,  demanding  a  proniulal 
synod  for  the  condemnation  of  his  error.  The  prelate  coin])li(,d, 
and  a  council,  the  usutil  remedy  in  such  cases,  was  resorted  t**, 
— the  Council  of  Soissons,  a.d.  1121,  with  the  Pope’s  legate  atii> 
head. 

Abelard  was  condemned  to  bum  liis  book,  which  he  did  kfurc 
the  assembly.  AVhat  follows  seems  almost  intended  for  a  burles(|ui‘ 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Directly  the  book  was  consumed,  somt> 
malignant  soul  whispered  in  the  legate’s  ear,  “  I  saw  this  lioniVi.^ 
sentence  in  his  book  :  that  God  the  Father  is  alone  Ahiiiglitv.” 
The  legate  caught  the  words,  and  rising,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  That  not  even 
a  child  could  err  so  grossly,  for  the  fundamental  and  imivcisul 
belief  of  Christendom  is,  that  there  be  tliree  Almighties.”  “Anu 
yet  there  be  not  three  .^VJmighties,  but  one  Almighty,”  quoted  one 
Doctor  Terricas  in  the  assembly,  confounding  the  legate,  and  turn- 
ing  the  language  of  the  celebrated  creed  to  better  ust',  pcrliap, 
than  ever  it  had  been  turned  before.  Assailed  by  clamour,  and 
sought  to  be  put  do\m,  Terricas  asserted  his  right  to  take  i)art  in 
the  discussion,  and  proceeded  with  the  words  of  Daniel:  “Wliv 
are  you  thus  foolish,  children  of  Israel  ?  not  judging  and  knowiiiir 
what  is  true,  you  have  condemned  a  son  of  Israel :  return  to  judij- 
ment,  and  judge  the  judge  himself,  whom  you  have  estabirslicd  k 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  faith  and  repressing  error.  When  li'- 
ought  to  judge,  he  is  condemned  by  his  own  mouth.  The  inn: 
cence  of  the  accused  has  to-day  been  shown  by  God’s  increv: 
deliver  him,  like  Susannah  of  old,  from  his  false  accus<ns.”  llio 
holocaust  of  Abelard’s  bo(jk  freed  him  from  any  more  scri'tib 
consequences  of  the  inquisition  into  his  heretical  pravity,  but  lu 
was  only  quite  absolved  on  his  publicly  subscribing  the  Athanasian 
Creed  as  his  sighs  and  tears  allowed  him  utterance.  The  repoatin? 
liis  adhesion  to  the  Belief  cost  liim  little  pain,  for  no  one  at  the 
present  day  conceives  him  to  have  been  unsound  in  the  faith ;  but 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ‘‘child  of  his  thought,” — the  creature  of 
imagination — the  fruit  of  his  midnight  toil — the  magnum 
his  life  hitherto — the  work  in  which,  if  anywhere,  novelty  com¬ 
bined  \rith  devotion  shone, — to  have  the  result  of  his  labours  tliU' 
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hrity,  induced  him  to  call  his  new  location  hy  the  name  of  tho 
Paraclete' — the  Comforter.  Yet  even  this  name  ^[{xq  offence  t<. 
captious  souls,  and  Ahclard  was  almost  driven  to  distraction  liy  the 
constant  cavils  of  those  in  whose  eyes  he  could  do  notliiiiir 
ptood.  Their  ahominahle  suspicions  drove  a  really  upri^lit  man 
almost  to  despair,  and  led  hiiii  to  compare  his  sutferiinrs  ],v  jm  r- 
secution  with  those  of  Athanasius  at  the  hands  of  the  Arians. 

A  liarhour  of  seeming  refuge,  however,  was  o])eiu‘d  to  liini  in 
liis  native  proMiice  of  Brittany,  by  his  unanimous  election  to  tli.* 
])riorate  of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
a  wild  and  savage  region.  No  spf)t  could  be  more  unattractive  liv 
nature  :  the  granite  of  the  subsoil  is  barely  covered  by  tlio  most, 
scanty  vegetation ;  a  barren,  heathy  promontory  was  the  site  of  tin* 
monastery,  where  the  howling  of  the  wind  through  the  cloister'; 
awoke  an  intolerable  melancholy,  and  this  was  their  music  noarlv 
every  night  in  the  year ;  provisions  were  scanty,  and  tlu'  nciirh- 
bourhooil  poor.  But  it  was  a  fixed  home  and  positiim  f  »r  Ale- 
lard,  and  its  very  remoteness  from  public  life  was  a  charm.  Jlix 
troubles  had  wrought  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperation,  tlmt  Ik* 
only  thought  of  escaping  the  society  of  men,  and  bringing  himself 
out  of  sight  of  a  vexatious  world.  Jiut  there  were  troubles  in 
store  for  him  in  his  monastery  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  these 
sprang  not  from  the  gloomy  association  of  the  scenery,  hut,  as 
before,  from  his  kind.  The  men  of  the  cowl  seemed  created  for 
his  special  torment,  and  their  treatment  of  Abelard  throupliout 
his  career,  l)oth  when  he  was  himself  a  subordinate,  and  after¬ 
wards  when  a  governor,  is  calculated  to  awaken  a  cordial  distrust 
of  the  monkish  nature.  Whatever  it  may  be  nov',  ovidei'.cc 
abounds  to  prove  that  in  the  middle  ages  those  were  not  the  tiiu  st 
dis])ositions  which  betook  themselves  to  the  cloistc'rs — rather  tlio 
slothful,  the  cowardly,  the  sensual,  and,  too  often,  the  envious  aii<l 
malignant.  We  can  scarcely  picture  outside  the  convent,  men  ot 
an  earthlier  nature  than  those  who  were  consecrated  hy  their  jir-i- 
fession  to  the  cultivation  of  spirituality  vdthin  it.  ^  In  (iildas  tlif 
brethren  almost  worried  their  prior  to  death  l)y  their  demands  tor 
su])])lies  for  themselves,  their  concubines,  and  their  children ;  aii'l 
when  he  dared  deny  them,  or  the  proMsions  ran  short,  tli*  y 
attempted  his  life  in  the  sacramental  wini'.  (.)ver  and  over  mrinii 
does  Ahclard  express  his  dread  of  assassination  at  the  hands  <-t 
his  o^^^l  monks,  in  his  corres])ondence  with  lleloise,  now  at  kara- 
clete,  and  he  commends  prayer  for  his  life  to  be  ottered  daily,  in 
two  distinct  forms  to  herself  and  her  nuns.  The  granite  rocks  ot 
the  ])romontory  before  him,  and  the  shore  and  islets  of  tin*  sea  ot 
^lorbihan,  were  not  so  hard  as  the  hearts  of  the  men  whom  li'‘ 
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f.  lod  to  govern,  nor  the  rollers  of  the  Atlantic  that  surged  upon 
thVeoast  as  unruly  as  their  passions. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Paraclete  was  always  one  of  his  cares. 

1  low  provide  for  its  infancy  ?  what  do  ^nth  it  when  he  retired? 
l)iit  the  latter  question  received  a  ready  solution  from  events ; 
while  the  liberality  of  the  public  did  more  for  it  under  a  new 
ri'irinie  than  before.  The  nunnery  of  Argenteuil,  where  ITeloise 
liiul  now  resided  seven  years,  was  dissolvi'd  on  the  plea  of  the  ill- 
coiuluet  of  the  inmates.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  too,  that  this 
jirocess  of  dissolution  of  monasteries  has  always  taken  jdaee 
in  lioniaii  Catholic  countries,  by  the  hands  of  devout  believers, 
has  been  extremely  frequent,  and  is  always  justitii'd  to  the  public 
coiiseience  by  an  enumeration  of  the  practical  evils  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  Portugal,  Sj)ain,  and  Sardinia  are  amongst  the  most 
root'iit  instances  of  revolt  against  the  Order  of  ^lonkery  ;  and  the 
tivodoin  which  these  countries  have  won  is  envied  by  the  less 
favoured  Catholic  nations,  who  still  groan  under  the  burden  of  tlie 
lin.tlierlioods  and  sisterhoods  that  fatten  on  the  industry  of  the 
coiiiniunity.  Argenteuil  was  thus  dissolved,  and  the  sisters  scat¬ 
tered,  when  Abelard  handed  over  the  Paraclete  to  the  supeiin- 
ti'iidcnce  of  Ileloise  and  the  eight  nuns  who  followed  her  fortunes. 
The  gift  was  ratified  in  1P26  by  Pope  Innocent  II.,  and  Heloise 
beeaine  tlie  first  abbess  of  the  afterwards  flourishing  and  celebrated 
nunnery  of  the  Paraclete. 

An  address  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  Paraclete,  problems  or 
que^ions  in  di\inity  resolved,  sermons,  a  tn'atise  against  heresi(\s, 
an  exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Ih’ayer,  and  a  commentary  on  th(‘ 
liomans,  engaged  the  studious  attention  of  Abelard  at  this  time, 
—works  of  various  merit,  but  of  indubitable  orthodoxy.  Y('t  wjis 
their  orthodoxy  questioned  by  that  hammer  of  heretics,  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  of  (Taiiwaux,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Paraclete,  who 
objected  to  Abelard’s  adoption  of  the  word  .wpowthfiffntfio/  bread 
in  tlie  Lord’s  Prayer,  from  Alatthew,  instead  of  using  the  word 
from  St.  Ijiike.  But  the  zealous  saint  found  other  olqi'c- 
tioiis  in  the  works  of  Abelard,  styling  him  thus  in  a  letter  to 
fardinal  Guido: — ‘‘When  he  speaks  of  the  Trinity,  wo  hear 
Arius ;  when  of  grace,  I^clagius ;  and  when  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
Nestorius.” 

With  such*  a  person  as  his  accuser,  Abtdard  stood  little  chance 
"f  a  fair  hearing  before  a  ProMiicial  CVmncil  at  Sens,  in  the  year 
lUb,  before  which  he  made  his  appearance.  Xo  sooner  were  the 
charges  read  against  him,  than,  regarding  the  prejudiced  aspect  of 
the  assembly,  he  appealed  to  Pome;  but  this  di(l  not  previait  his 
condemnation  by  the  Council,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ac(|uiesced  up 
to  that  jioint  in  their  jurisdiction. 
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lie  began  his  journey  to  Rome,  but  was  sto})ped  bv  tidin<N 
that  Rome  liad  already  condemned  him,  on  the  jmrtial  Jo. 
cision  of  his  adversaries  at  Sens,  and  the  special  a})pealuf“  Hernani 
to  the  IIolv  See.  He  stopped  at  the  Renedictine  moiiastcrv 

m  1*11  •llil  11  '  ^ 


Cluny,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  abbot,  worthy  of  jh  i.. 
])etual  memory  as  IV'ter  the  Venerable,  a  man  of  leaniinjr,  and  of 
that  charity  which  inspiration  has  pronounced  beyond  “  all  nus- 
teries  and  all  knowledge.”  Here  his  life  was  one  of  (doistral  d.>. 


votion  and  study.  Xo  decays  of  a  failing  nature  withdrew  him 
from  his  course  of  piaiitential  discipline  and  devotion,  and  the  su- 
j>ervision  and  retouching  of  his  works.  ]5ut  whatever  his  extonuil 
submission  to  church  censure,  if  he  were  a  lieretic  when  ho  eame 
there,  a  heretic  he  remained,  for  none  of  the  faulty  reasonings  or 
assertions  of  his  book  were  cancelled  ;  they  remain  on  everlastiiis; 
record,  a  challenge  to  his  contemporaries  and  an  appeal  to  posterity. 
Were  those  works  of  his  every  word  translated  and  in  ooniiuon 
circulation,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  amongst  an  enlightonod 


Protestant  people,  these  would  not  place  Abelard  very  high  in 
ireneral  esteem  above  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Romish  cliuivli. 


Few  of  these  dare  to  reason  out  of  the  beaten  track,  wherefore  all 
lionour  to  Abelard,  who  both  would  and  did. 

When  we  look  back  over  his  career  and  opinions,  we  are  at  no 
loss  in  taking  the  true  measure  of  the  man.  Abtdard  was  a 
thorough  Frenchman — a  point  that  must  never  be  forgotten  in 
any  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character,  lie  had  all  the  ]iro. 
verbial  acuteness  of  the  Gallic  intellect,  and,  at  the  same  tinus  tlm 
vain-glorious  and  boastful  habit  of  his  race.  He  was  a  dainty, 
handsome  man,  vain  of  his  j)erson  as  well  as  of  his  ac([uin‘nient<. 
From  natural  ability  and  long  practice,  he  had  become  a  dialecti¬ 
cian  most  fonnidable  to  encounter  in  those  tournaments  of  dialectic 
combat  which  were  the  chief  recreation  of  the  schools  of  tlic 
twelfth  century.  He  was  rather  a  logician  than  a  nieta])hysiciaii. 
and  troubled  himself  more  about  words  and  forms  than  abtui: 
things,  either  material  or  spiritual.  Hut,  besides  the  natural  lead¬ 
ing  of  his  genius  in  that  direction,  the  controversy  of  the  Nomi¬ 
nalists  and  Realists  tended  to  develope  his  logical  faculty;  and  cl 
that  vex(‘d  problem  it  is  to  his  credit  that  his  keeii-sightediRS' 
suirjrested  the  correct  solution.  Even  when  he  breaks  bounds  iiit<» 
the  newer  region  of  theological  spc'culation  and  ratiocination,  lic 
clanks  the  chain  of  his  logic  after  him — a  clog  to  himself  and  :• 
nuisance  to  others.  Had  he  had  equals  or  leaders  in  this  dejian- 
ment,  the  blot  of  heresy  had  probably  never  rested  upon  his  name: 
but  he  pursued  an  unbeaten  track,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  lad 
of  authoritv  sutheient  to  convince  his  reason,  and  of  precedent  wliid 
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it  had  been  no  degradation  to  follow.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  siy. 
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].ut  an'  ratnor  disposed  to  beHevo,  tliat  opinions  quite  as  obnoxious 
.js  Abelard  are  to  be  found  in  the  lathers  of  the  early 

(hiircli  doNvn  to  the  filth  century.  If  not  downright  heresies,  very 
,k1J  notions  at  least,  arc  scattered  everywhere  over  the  works  (if 
tluse  over-lionoured  ancients.  I5ut  these  are  cric'd  u]),  while  it 
was  the  cue  of  Ab(51ard’s  contemporaries  to  cry  liim  down.  JIad 
ho  lived  ill  the  days  of  Zwdngle  and  Luther, 'lie  probahly  would 
have  heeii  a  reformer,  induced  by  his  love  of  intellectual  freedom 
aiul  (h  tc'station  of  that  hateful  policy  which  in  after  days  gave  rise 
to  the  institution  ()f  Indexes.  As  a  bold  and  caustic  thinker,  he 
has  many  features  in  common  with  Erasmus;  but  had  he  had  Eras- 
iiiiis’s  opportunities  he  would  not  have  missed  them  like  Erasmus. 
Vet  he  had  not  religious  earnestness  enough  in  the  earlier  part  of 
liis  life  to  dare  any  danger  jiurely  for  religion’s  sake — nor  indec'd, 
jierhaps,  at  any  period  for  religion  alone.  But  no  one  can  affirm 
that  he  would  not  have  run  great  risks  in  the  cause  of  religion  if 
linked  \rith  the  emancipation  of  thought  fnjni  the  fetters  of  human 
authority.  Though  ^\rithout  the  element  of  deep  personal  ndi- 
ri'iii,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  moving  spring  of  most  reformers 
ill  every  period  of  the  church,  wo  look  upon  him  as,  nevertheless, 
a  ivfoi'iiier  before  his  age— of  a  special  type,  indeed,  but  of  a  true 
typo  none  the  less.  Jlis  affections  never  rose  to  the  pitch  of 
cutliiisiasin,  but  his  search  after  truth  was  sincere.  The  intelh'ct 
nf  the  philosopher  governed  his  whole  life,  nor  was  it  swayed 
out  ot  its  eipiilibrium  by  the  follies  and  sins  of  celibate  priests,  in 
•lavs  when  the  sexual  transgressions  of  such  men  were  looked  (ui 
as  a  tolerated  e\dl.  Passion  seldom  gained  tlie  mastery  over  him. 
lie  could  be  a  monk,  an  ascetic,  a  desert  eremite,  an  Anthony ; 
I'lit  ne\Tr  a  hitfield  or  a  Pichard  Baxter.  AVhen  sorrow 
:ni<I  suffering  had  done  their  work  upon  him,  he  appears  to  have 
walkid  according  to  the  light  given  him  unblamably,  and  to  have 
•  xporienced  and  owned  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  J  lowever  provoking 
tiiLMiiiiovations  of  his  philosophy  may  have  been  to  his  adversaries, 
iiiid  however  repulsive  were  the  more  jirominent  feature's  of  his  cha- 
nicter,  he  never  appears  to  have  cherished  the  malignant  passions 
"t  fallen  nature.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  wcuit  ov(t  to 
Hairvaux  and  was  reconciled  to  Bernard,  his  bitterest  enemy,  at 
tlic  very  time  when  Bernard  was  intriguing  at  Piome  by  his  corre- 
'paiulcnce  to  secure  his  condemnation,  and  to  make  Abelard’s 
«il'{H*al  for  impartial  .justice. to  the  I4(dy  S(‘e  of  none  effect.  The 
at  retic  was  a  greater  man  in  the  xnrtue  of  forgivemess  than  the  saint 
la  the  furor  of  his  zealous  orthodoxy.  Abc^lard  had  encounter(‘d  two 
-icat  foovj  ill  In’s  public  life — tin*  one  a  philosopher,  the  other  an 
'uloiastic.  In  the  philosopher  he  met  a  spaniel,  sometiiiu's  fawning 
his  hand,  and  sometimes  snapping  at  it,  as  tenquu*  and  (jcca- 
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sion  proTiiptod ;  Imt  in  the  saint  he  found  a  slouth-liound'stonacitv 
and  fury  of  p:n*]>,  that  nothing  could  shake  off,  nothing  i^ropitiato 
and  the  exulceratod  wounds  of  which  nothing  could  heal.  Tlio 
saint’s  malignancy  is  the  more  intolerable,  as  it  pours  with  ovan. 
g(iical  unction  the  vitriolic  oil  of  advice  and  ])rofcssi(»n  ('f 
])athy  into  the  w  ound  which  itself  has  made.  Such  is  the  hatctiil 
]H>licy  of  the  Itoman  Inquisition,  which,  handing  a  man  over  t<» 
the  secular  powvr  to  he  dogged  to  death,  hyp«K‘ritically  1m‘<^n  f,,r 
imacy  towards  him. 

lUit  the  hunt(‘d  hart  at  last  escaped  his  pursuers,  and  fum'l 
ri'pose  from  the  shafts  of  priestly  rancour  ami  rage  in  that  rcia"ii 
“  w'here  the  wicki'd  cease  from  trouhling,  and  the  w\‘arv  an*  at 
rc'st.”  The  Ahhot  Veter  rt'ports  his  death,  and  gives  (‘xplicit  Usti- 
mony  to  the  (liristian  ^'irtues  of  his  guest.  In  a  letter  {(►  Hcloisc, 
he  says: — “ Thus  did  Ahelard  close  his  days,  lie  wiios(‘ h^ani* 
ing  was  vast,  and  of  whom  almost  the  four  corners  of  the  worU 
had  been  taught  to  speak,  became  the  disciple  of  Him  who  wa^ 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  He  is  gone  to  his  blaster ;  and  you. 
dear  sister,  wdio  wTre  once  his  wife,  hut  whom  afteiavards  a  ])iiivr 
tie  united  to  him,  repose  now  in  the  certain  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  wdien  he  shall  again  he  given  to  yw.” 

AVe  have  said  enough,  hut  must  revert,  ere  w*e  close,  to  our 
starting  point — his  tomb.  The  body  of  Abelard  was  stolon, 
after  his  interment,  from  the  monks  of  ]Marcellus,  by  the  fricinllv 
abbot,  and  conveyed  to  Ileloise  at  I^araclete.  After  twenty  yoais 
solitary  repose  the  faithful  Heloise  joined  her  husband  in  th 
tomb,  on  wdiich,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  day,  aii  eni- 
taph  in  Latin  rhyme  wuas  caiwTd.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
centuiy  a  more  graceful  inscription  recorded  the  unhappy  }>air 
as — 

**  Olim  studiis,  ingonio,  amorc,  infaiistis  nwptiis  et  poonitentia, 

Nunc  CQterna,  quod  speramus,  felicitate  conjuncti.” 

The  first  French  revolution  deemed  cloistered  monks 
nuns  a  nuisance,  and  religious  houses  their  natural  pny.  Tlie 
Ihiraclete  thus  fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  dust  of  the  cekimitiJ 
lovers  w’as  religiously  conveyed  to  the  charnel  of  Nogent,  hy  tlie 
authorities  of  that  town.  In  1800  the  bodies  wnre  removed  t  ' 
Paris,  and,  after  sundry  shiftings  of  their  place  of  rej)osc,  tli'} 
have  found  their  last  home  in  Pere  la  Chaise.  The  stones  of  win*  h 
this  tomb  is  composed  are  fragments  of  the  ornate  gothic  ot  lli- 
l^araclete  ;  and,  as  wn  lean  our  elbow  on  their  tracerv,  connect  U' 
wdth  the  by:gone  age  in  wLich  they  w’cre  chiselled — with  the  sv,d 
earlier  age  in  wdiich  the  dust  they  cover  w’as  animated  with  lil^' 
and  thought.  It  W’as  a  commonplace  reflection  that 
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thfirh  onr  mind  as  wo  pizeJ  ii])on  the  double  ruin — that  of  the 
Vliniditi'd  nioiiasterv,  of  wliieh  not  one  stone  remains  uj)on  an- 
'idior  in  its  proper  site,  and  that  of  the  hapless  pair  whoso  faults 
•iml  present  struetun^  eomniemorat(\s,  hut  it  was 

nitiiml  and  obvious  enough  to  plead  an  excuse  for  its  coin- 

lUMiiuess : — 

“Omnia  sunt  hominnm  tonui  pendontia  filo, 
lit  siibito  casu,  (pur  valuere  rnunt.” 


II. 

niOTESTANTIS^il  IN  AUSTRIA. 

A  Si'^ref  of  the  Aust)'ian  Government,  and  of  its  St/stematic 

r>  rsevntiuns  of  Protestants.  Com})iled  from  OtUcial  Documents, 
by  Allred  Michiels.  London  :  Cliapman  and  Hall,  1859. 

Amuxo  ‘‘the  miraculous  chances^’  by  wliich,  according  to  AI. 
Mieliiels,  the  Austrian  Empire  has  so  frequently  been  preseiwed  in 
Miisons  of  extreme  danger,  posterity  will  in  all  probability  include 
tlio  celebrated  treaty  of  Villafranca.  AVhile  politicians  are  debat¬ 
ing  at  Zurich  the  precise  terms  of  this  confused  pacification,  and 
the  O/lirial  Gazette  of  Vienna  opens  to  the  subjects  of  the  monarchy 
prospc'cts  of  much-needed  reforms,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  study 
the  internal  history  of  the  late  disasters,  and  to  trace  in  them  the 
Operation  of  causes  long  at  work.  Scarcely  more  than  three  cen- 
tuiies  have  elapsed  since  Charles  Y.  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Kurope.  Absolute  masters  of  Spain,  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Austrian  d(jmains,  and  we  may  almost  add  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
Kniperors  of  Germany,  no  dynasty  since  the  time  of  the  Caesars 
liad  wielded  so  vast  a  sway  as  the  Ilapsburgs.  The  title  of 
“Majesty,’'  which  Charles  V.  was  the  first  of  European  nionarchs 
t'>  assume,  but  faintly  indicated  the  extent  of  a  power  which 
neither  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Christendom,  nor  the  gallant 
ariuies  of  France,  could  resist.  The  sun  never  set  on  the 
iluiiiinioiis  of  him  whom. the.  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg — alone, 
jave  with  God  and  his  Bible — confronted  at  Worms.  A"et  has  he 
proved  that  stone  cut  without  hands,  which  has  gradually  broken 
to  pieces  the  colossal  empire  that  succeeded  and  represented 
aiieieiit  Rome.  The  Netherlands  have  thro\Mi  oft'  the  yoke  of 
Uiarhs’  Son  ;  Spain,  no  long(*r  under  Ilajisburg  rule,  has  sunk 
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aj)pareiitly  no  more  to  rise ;  Italy  is  emancipated ;  the  suprcniarv 
of  Germany  has  ])assed  into  the  hands  of  IVotestant  Prussia,  aiii 
the  Austrian  monarchy  itself  is  shaken  to  its  very  fuun(lati.,n 
Twice  within  the  last  ttm  years  has  the  imminent  ruin  of  the 
Ilapsburg  family  been  stayed — in  1848,  hy  foreifjn  aid  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Absolutism  ;  in  18o(),  hyforei(/ii  u'ca/^'arssj  in  tliat  (»f  the 
Ihipacy.  The  causes  of  all  these  disasters  were  the  same,  and  sj 
loiij^  as  they  continue,  the  destruction  of  that  Empire  niav  U* 
delayed,  but  cannot  be  averted.  Truly,  Charles  V.  and  his  vast 
realm  died  in  a  monasterv. 


That  countries  which  contain  so  many  elements  of  prosperity 
should  present  such  eridence  of  weakness  and  docav,  niav 
well  excite  astonishment.  The  provinces  Avhich  compose  tlie 
Austrian  monarchy  are  as  large  and  fertile  as  any  in  Europe;  tlie 
vast  plains  of  Hungary,  Gallicia,  and  Eohemia,  yield  an  aliuust 
unlimitt'd  suj)ply  of  grain,  and  fruits  of  every  variety  ;  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  replete  with  ores  ;  broad  and  navigable  rivers  attbrd  un¬ 
rivalled  means  of  internal,  and  an  ample  seaboard  of  external  inter¬ 
course  and  commerce  ;  the  populations  are  brave,  loyal,  intelligent, 
and  well  disposed.  Yet  with  all  these  resources,  defeat  hasTollowed 
defeat, — the  finances  are  utterly  ruined,  the  army  dispirited,  whilst 
a  large  force  is  continually  required  to  keep  mutinous  provinces  in 
unwilling  subjection.  AVe  re})eat  these  well  kllo^^^l  facts  in  nu 
spirit  of  rancorous  hostility  to  the  house  of  Austria,  such  as  M. 
Alichiels  discovers  on  every  page  of  his  book.  On  the  c(jntrarv, 
strange  though  it  may  appear  to  some,  we  believe  them  to  have 
been  mostly  kind  and  humane  rulers,  whose  oppression  and  mi^- 
goveriiment  were  rather  the  consequence  of  a  system,  tlian  the 
result  of  natural  cruelty,  or  unbounded  selfishness.  Vs  q  are 
disposed  to  go  further,  and  in  great  measure  to  accept  the  apolo^w 
of  F.  I  ^on  Harter^  the  latest  advocate  of  IIa})sburg  rule,  and 
Jesuit  intrigue,  and  to  admit  that  even  Ferdinand  IT.,  who 


originated  the  Thirty  Years’  AVar,  and  almost  exterminated  Prutes- 
tantisni  in  Austria,  was  sincere  in  his  efforts  for  what  he  deemed 


the  welfare  of  his  people,  that  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  hi^ 
\dctims  were  caused  by  unfeigned  grief,  and  that  the  masses  which 
he  ordered  for  the  heretics  whom  he  executed,  are  a  correct  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  real  feelings  towards  them.  All  the  more  hateful,  then, 
appears  to  us  the  system  of  which  this  policy  of  despotism  and 
bloodshed  has  been  the  exponent,  and  to  which  not  only  the 
miseries  of  countless  thousands,  but  the  present  state  of  the  hm- 
pire  must  be  traced.  Not  from  religious  partisanship  or  sectarian 
hatred,  but  as  the  result  of  calm  and  impartial  historical  studies 
we  record  it  as  our  collection  that  priestcraft,  Jesuitry,  Ultramon- 
tanism,  or  by  whatever  other  name  you  may  designate  uiilimitid 
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,  votion  to  the  authority  and  objects  of  Romo,  and  not  any 
hWitary  taint  of  madness  in  the  I lapshurg  family  (such  as  M. 
Ilii'liici  suggests),  has  brought  that  race  and  their  rule  to  the 
i.rink  of  destruction. 

but  neither  this  explanation,  nor  the  admission  of  occasional 
^xtvsses  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  and  of  that  vile  sectarianism 
until  wliich  they  are  justly  chargeable,  must  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  ill  making^  itself  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Rome,  the 
of  Austria  has  probably  been  guilty  of  greater  crimes  than 
aiiv  utlier  dynasty,  i^uong  the  bloodstained  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
iiis’torv,  tlie  darkest  is  that  which  records  the  relation  between 
I'idtostanisni  and  the  Ilapsburgs.  The  persecutions  in  our  own 
country,  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots,  even  the  fires  of  the 
In(|uisition  in  Spain,  were  not  so  atrocious  as  the  systematic 
hostility,  the  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  constant  intrigues  to  which 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  have  been  exposed,  so  far  as 
the  intluciiee  of  Austria  has  extended.  For  centuries  the  real 
Hilt  of  the  l^apacy  has  been  by  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  not  on 
those  of  tlie  Tiber ;  and  unless  the  promised  measures  of  relief 
jhall  inaugurate  a  perfect  change,  only  the  form  not  the  fact  of 
|.tTsecutii)n  can  be  said  to  have  ceased.  In  this  respect,  iM. 
Miehiels  rightly  identifies  Ilapsburg  with  Jesuit  rule.  We  ^^^sh 
we  could  equally  have  agreed  ^^^th  him  on  other  points.  ‘‘  A 
S.mi  llktorij  of  the  Amtrian  Government,  compiled  from  Official 
hnrtimonhf  would  indeed  prove  a  work  of  no  common  interest. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  yet  to  be  written ;  the  book  presently  under 
renew,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  such.  The  documents 
fvini  which  its  information  is  derived  have  long  been  known  and 
accessible.  To  call  a  superficial  gleaning  from  the  works  of 
Otriip'i!,  Hormeyr,  Fcsnlcr,  or  Harter,  ‘‘  a  secret  history,’’  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  strange  misnomer.  (.)f  original  or  hitherto  unpublished 
'I'tciiinents,  we  have  not  discovered  a  trace,  nor  learned  a  single  fact 
which  has  not  frequently  and  much  more  accurately  been  told. 
But  we  have  observed  a  number  of  mistakes,  many  most  important 
"missions,  and  an  obvious  personal  aim,  which  greatly  detracts  even 
from  the  limited  value  of  the  book.  The  story  of  the  earlier 
Kr<ecutions  in  Bohemia,  which  is  found  in  most  works  on  the 
'uhject,  is  pretty  fully  given;  the  histor}'  of  Protestantism  in 
Huiitrary*  is  most  imperfectly  treated,  and  the  record  of  later  events, 
r-'iii  1789  to  1859,  is-  summarily  dismissed  for  the  present  with 


lis  opportunity  of  recommending  tlie  “  History  of  the  Protestant 
ryp  translated  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Craig  (London  :  Nisbet  and  Co., 
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U'>1) ;  a  somewhat  dry,  but  full  and  trustworthy  work,  which  M.  Miehiels  un- 
‘  -^uately  seems  not  to  have  known. 
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the  remurk,  thut  “  historical  works  cannot  be  inipron^e^j^ 
considerable  time  is  required  to  read  and  study  docuiiients.” '  V. 
c  )uld  liave  wished  that  the  same  caution  had  been  obscirod 
regard  to  the  earlier  periods  of  history.  In  that  case  the  dia 
racters  of  Ferdinand  I.,  ^laximilian  II.,  and  Kodolph  II.,  nii<rj* 
have  been  more  correctly  drawii  ;  instead  of  irrelevant  chapte^ 
about  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits,  the  private  habits  of  Prince  Kauiiitz 
and  the  relations  between  France  and  Austria,  more  impditan^ 
information  would  have  been  furnished,  and  in  general  the  cnii^ 
tinual  straining  after  theatrical  effect,  given  place  to  tlie  sohriitv 
of  a  ])ro})er  historical  style.  A  history  like  this  re([uires  not,  in 
order  to  give  it  etiect,  the  aid  of  exclamations,  or  of  ahnijit 
moralizing.  Lastly,  though  making  every  allowance  for  an  autlmr 
who  dates  his  Ihuface  from  “  l^aris,  ^lay  15th,  1859,”  we  disliki', 
in  such  a  composition,  the  continual  delemla  Carthafjd^  strain 
adopted  against  the  Ilapsburg  family  ;  and  we  are  far  from  helit'v- 
ing  that  the  moral  influence  of  France  in  Germany  has  hecii  st 
beneficial  as  ^I.  Michiels  represents.  AVith  all  these  drawhaek', 
as  this  is  the  only  work  in  our  language  which  gives  infomation 
popularly  accessible  on  the  subject,*  we  adrise  our  rondel's  to  con¬ 
sult  its  pages.  In  the  limited  space  assigned  to  ourselves,  wc  can 
do  little  more  than  trace  the  outlines  of  this  history,  and  indicate 
the  prt'sent  state  and  the  just  demands  of  Protestants  in  Austria. 

At  the  period  of  the  Pefonnation,  the  hcredlianj  domains  of  tlio 
German  hranch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  were  coinparativdv 
small.  The  croMii  of  Bohemia,  to  wliich  the  electoral  dignity  in 
Germany  attached,  and  that  of  Hungary,  were  elect  ice.  Sufar 
as  the  latter  country  is  concerned,  that  fact  is  uiKpieslioned :  aiiJ 
— whether  you  call  it  clioice  or  ratification — even  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  “  riglit  Divine  ”  cannot  deny,  that  wliatcvcr 
claims  family  treaties  may  have  given  the  Ilapsburg  family,  tlic 
Diet  of  Boliemia  always  took  the  initiative  in  the  ap])ointment(*f  a 
sovereign.  In  ])oint  of  fact,  these  Parliaments,  including  tla* 
Estates  of  Austria,  wielded  a  very  great  power.  Laws  had  to  Ic 
sanctioned,  and  supplies  were  granted  by  them  ;  on  their  own 
domains  the  nobles  exorcised  an  almost  uncontrolled  authority, 
and  only  the  subjects  of  the  croMii  lands,  or  the  inhahitants  ot 
toMTis,  could  be  said  to  be  directly  under  the  ride  of  the  munarcii. 
These  circumstances,  the  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  lord>,  and 
the  continual  danger  to  which  especially  Hungary  and  Au^ru 
were  exposed  from  the  Turks — with  whom  malcontents  readily 
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**  The  Reformation  and  Anti-  Reformation  in  Bohemia  f  (2  vols.,  L 
ston  and  Stoncinan,  1845,)  gives  full  details  of  the  religious  history  o: 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II. 
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(iitcToJ  into  alliances — rendered  absolute  despotism  impossible. 
Vs  in  other  countries  so  in  Austria,  the  Reformation  had  lon^ 
invn  preparing.  The  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  their 
rinaritv  and  hypocrisy,  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  those 
ninTct  dissidents  from  Rome,  who,  under  the  vague  appellation  of 
ValJenses,  were  sj)read  over  the  whole  Continent  of  luirope. 
Vliout  the  year  1315,  no  less  than  80,000  of  these  sectaries  are 
yjid  to  hiive  existed  in  the  Austrian  domains ;  about  a  century 
aiul  a  half  later,  the  first  ministers  of  the  “  Rohemiau  brethrtai'’ 
wore  ordained  by  a  Waldensian  “  bishop’’  in  Austria.  Nor  were 
voices  wanting  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deiiounee  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  degeneracy  of  their  days,  and  with  more  or  less  distinctness  to 
jjroilaini  a  different  Evangel  from  that  of  the  Curia.  Among  tlu'su 
preachers  we  mention  such  names  as  Turcianus,  James,  a  Rernardinc 
m(»nk,  and  Theodobald  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Austria ;  Conrad  of 
AValdhausen,  Milic  and  Janow,  the  illustrious  precursoi-s  of  Iluss 
in  lloheniia.  The  liistory  of  Iluss  himself,  and  of  his  friend 
Jerome  of  Prague,  is  well  knoAvii.  The  reformation  at  which 
tliev  aimed  was  not  so  much  tlitit  of  dogmas  as  of  life.  The 
(’liureh,  as  existent  in  their  days,  formi'd  so  glaring  a  contrast  to 
the  biblical  ideal  of  “  the  company  of  the  Elect,”  that  they  un¬ 
hesitatingly  denounced  it  as  the  Rabylon  and  anti-Christ  of  reve¬ 
lation.  The  flames  to  which  an  assembled  council  consigned  the 
Ihdiemian  proto-martyrs  in  1415  and  1416,  were  not  able  to  con¬ 
sume  their  writings  or  their  labours.  All  Rohemia  rose  to  avenge 
tlie  treacherous  deed  of  Constance,  tind  neither  the  forces  of  the 
Hiiiperor  Sigismund,  nor  the  liberal  promises  of  iiidulgeiiees  to 
the  new  Crusaders,  proved  sufficient  to  suppress  the  Hussite  move¬ 
ment.  At  last,  the  warriors  of  Zisca  and  Procop  obliged  the 
(’hiireh  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  celebrated  “  Compactates”  of  the 
council  of  Rasle  conceded  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Euchiiri.st 
to  the  laity,  free  preaching,  the  seculari/ation  of  the  lands  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of  discipline. 
From  Bohemia  the  tenets  of  the  Hussites  nqhdly  spread  to  5Iora- 
\ia,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Rut  already  the  opj)onents  of  Rome 
at  Prague  were  divided.  The  more  lax  party,  which  was  satsified 
^ritll  the  letter  of  the  Compactates,  bore  the  name  of  Calixtines, 
(from  the  Chalice  for  which  thev  had  contended) ;  the  more  strict, 
which  indeed  was  not  ^vholly  freti  from  fanatical  extravagjinces, 
that  of  Taborites.  In  the  contest  between  these  two  parties,  the 
Taborites  were  ultimatelv  routed  and  exterminated.  Rut  their 
['lace  was  soon  taken  by  the  Roheniian  brethren.”  A  more 
interesting  record  scarcely  exists  tlian  that  of  the  unaffect(‘d  sim- 
plicity,  the  deep  piety,  the  fervent  love,  and  the  unceasing  perse- 
cutiuiis  of  the  “  Rrethreii.”  Had  we  no  other  evidence,  even 
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veJ  SO  unavailing,  that  scarcely  one  out  of  thirty  still  professed 
^  to  the  Old  Church;  though  Protestantism  was  imt  legally 

i  n  i.1-  .  1  n.'i.--  i  .  1  1  1  •  ^ 


rtvo-nii/A'd,  almost  all  the  iiohility  had  their  private  chaplains, 

•  iij'scnt  their  sons  to  study  at  AVittemherg  or  Leipsic;  the  monks 
•nul  their  ceremonies  were  the  object  of  public  derision  ;  the 
bidiop  of  Vienna  was  about  to  demit  his  office  in  a  diocese 
which  no  longer  owned  his  jurisdiction,  and  Ferdinand  himself 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  refoniis,  that  he 
instructed  his  envoys  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  insist  on  allowing 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  decent  marriage  to  the  clergy.  Put  a 
new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Pojiish  Church  commenced  witli 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits.  In  Vienna,  in  I'rague,  in  Ifun- 
— ill  short,  wherever  the  black  fraternity  gained  a  footing — 
their  influence  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  the  reaction  which  issued  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  AVar  commenced.  Ferdinand  I.  was  siicceedi-d 
both  in  Austria  and  in  the  empire  of  Gennany,  by  his  son  Alaximi- 
lim  n.  This  truly  liberal  prince,  who  had  been  educated  by  Ihu- 
testaiits,  for  some  time  kept  Dr.  I’fander,  a  Lutheran  preacher,  as 
his  private  chaplain.  These  well-known  leanings  exposed  him  to 
porsccution  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  and  in  anticij)ation  of 
personal  danger  an  asylum  had  even  been  bespoken  for  him  in 
Gennany.  Put  the  hopes  of  the  Protestant  i)arty  were  at  his 
accession  doomed  to  sad  disappointment.  AAliether  from  natural 
iutlccision,  from  political  motives,  from  disgust  at  the  endless, 
unmeaning,  and  most  acrimonious  disputes  among  Protestants 
themselves,  or  from  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  such  a 
(l.'votee  that  the  Jesuits  would  fain  have  seen  her  canonized,  even 
hefore  her  death — or  from  all  these  causes  combined — Alaximiliaii 
ivmained  outwardly  attached  to  the  communion  of  Pome.  AVhile 
extending  the  utmost  toleratiijii  to  the  Xew  Church,  and  gua¬ 
ranteeing  religious  liberty  to  all  his  subjects,  he  allowed  the 
sable  advisers  of  the  empress  free  scope  both  at  the  court  and 
througlioiit  his  dominions.  The  fruits  of  this  policy  appeared 
under  the  reign  of  Podoljdi  II.,  his  son  and  successor.  That 
sovereign,  whose  gloomy  seclusion,  habitual  suspiciousness,  and 
abominable  debaucheries,  too  clearly  betrayed  the  mental  disease 
under  which  he  laboured,  had  been  trained  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
so  far  as  he  Imsied  himself  with  affairs  of  state,  his  administra¬ 
tion  was ‘decidedly  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Protestant 
eouneillors  of  state  and  other  officials  were  dismissed,  and  the 
Worship  of  the  Reformers  interdicted  in  the  royal  cities.  The 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Ih’otestants,  in  Austria  as  in  Gennany, 
?reatlv  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  numbered  annualiy 
tr.jm  100  to  200  converts,  among  them  some  aj)ostate  pastors, 
hut  as  yet  the  measures  of  the  priestly  party  were  chiefly  prepa- 
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ratory.  To  excite  mutual  distrust,  jealousies,  divisions,  anj 
tumults,  and  then  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  State,  promised  nion* 
rapid  and  general  success  than  the  slower  process  of  persuasion 
or  of  bribery.  The  risings  of  1589,  1590,  and  the  peasant  war 
of  1594,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  and  in  consequence  of  wliiiili 
a  “  riding  commission' ’  settled  Pojiish  priests  in  every  district 
were  only  the  })relude  to  those  scenes  which  inaugurated  the 
counter-reformation  of  Ferdinand  II.  In  Hungary  the  cense* 
(pience  of  this  policy  proved  serious  to  Ilodol})h  II.  When  in 
1()04,  he  ventured,  of  his  ovvni  wall,  to  add  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Diet  an  article  which  ordered  the  removal  of  all  sects  aiij 
heresies,  a  rebellion  broke  out  which  finally  led  to  the  detlinjiie* 
ment  of  Rodolph.  The  Imperial  family  had  long  witnessed  with 
a])prehension  the  mad  freaks  of  Rodolph,  and  by  a  ‘‘family 
treaty"  resolved  gradually  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions.  Tho 
Hungarian  troubles  afforded  the  desired  opportunity.  Matthias, 
the  brother  and  heir  of  the  emperor,  espoused  the  cause  of  tho 
Protestants — at  least  outwardly;  and  at  the  head  of  an  armv 
furnished  by  them,  obliged  his  brother  to  cede,  first,  the  crowns 
of  Hungary  and  Austria,  and,  finally,  that  of  Bohemia  also. 
The  advantages  which  the  Protestants  reaped  from  this  act  of 
treachery  were  only  apparent.  Rodolph  had,  indeed,  heoii 
obliged  to  sign  the  “  Letters  of  Majesty" — the  Magna  Charta  of 
religious  liberty  in  Bohemia,  while  Matthias  had  accorded  similar 
rights  to  the  IVotestants  in  Austria  and  Hungary  ;  but  these  con¬ 
cessions  were  only  wrung  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  In 
truth,  they  remained  in  Austria  in  many  respects  a  dead  letter, 
while  in  Bohemia  they  gave  rise  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
“  Letters  of  Majesty,"  while  professing  to  grant  most  ample 
liberty  of  worship  to  all  parties,  and  in  all  places,  had  not  made 
express  mention  of  the  domains  of  the  clergy.  An  attempt  to  build 
churches  in  these  localities  was  strenuously  resisted.  ^lattliias, 
to  whom  the  Protestants  appealed,  took  the  part  of  the  elergv. 
As  remonstrances  had  proved  vain,  the  Bohemian  nobles  resolved 
to  redress  their  wrongs.  An  armed  deputation  appeared  to  remon¬ 
strate  in  the  castle  of  Prague,  and  by  way  of  summary  punishment, 
the  leading  Popish  advisers  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows. 
Thirty  directors  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  Goveniment, 
the  Jesuits  banished,  and  an  army  levied.  Lender  these  difficult 
circumstances,  when  the  malcontents  of  Austria  and  lluiigarv 
showed  signs  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Bohemians,  Mattliia." 
behaved  with  his  usual  irresolution.  Promises  alternated  with 
threats ;  he  negotiated,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  marauding  bands 
into  Bohemia,  till  his  death  put  the  helm  of  the  State  into  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand  II. 
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AVith  this  pu])il  of  the  Jesuits,  who  iiomiiuited  the  Virgin 
^oiiiiiRUider-iu-chief  of  his  armies,  and  took  a  solemn  vow  to 
unroot  all  heresy,  the  comi ter- reformation  reached  its  highest 
noiiit.  At  his  accession,  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Ha|)si)urg 
Ivcrc  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  ^dolent  measures  by  which  Fer- 
diiiaiul  had  some  years  before  swept  the  Protestant  Church  from 
Stvria  and  Garintliia,  destroyed  its  last  traces,  and  banished  all 
its  adherents,  in  fultilment  of  his  declaration,  that  he  would 
rather  have  a  wasted  than  a  cursed  land,’’  had  prepossessed  the 
Protestant  world  against  liim.  Bohemia  was  in  open  revolt 
airainst  his  rule,  and  a  rebel  army  besieged  him  in  Vienna ;  the 
Estates  of  Austria  made  no  secret  of  their  sympathy  in  the 
uioveinent,  while  the  ruler  of  Transylvania  had  taken  arms  to 
vindicate  the  liberties  of  the  Hungarians.  The  good  sword  of 
bethleu  and  his  successors  preserved  the  rights  of  the  Magyars, 
and  the  fearful  persecution  which,  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
desolated  all  Germany,  left  Hungary  comparatively  unharmed, 
till  the  peace  of  Linz,  in  1045  (between  Ferdinand  III.  and 
liakotzi),  once  more  secured  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant 
('hurch.  It  was  otherwise  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  even  in 
Oerinany.  The  first  care  of  Ferdinand  II.  was  to  procure  the 
Imperial  cro^\^l.  Deserted  by  his  owm  subjects,  with  finances 
utterly  exhausted,  and  without  an  army  to  support  his  cause, 
Ferdinand  betook  himself  to  Frankfort,  where  the  Electors  had 
met  to  a])point  a  successor  to  Matthias.  The  I’rotestant  oppo¬ 
sition  in  Germany  was  headed  by  the  weak  Elector  I’alatine, 
Frederic  V.,  the  husband  of  our  own  heroic  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  of  Janu^s  VI.  But  the  plans  of  the  Protestant  princes 
—divided,  helpless,  or  debauched — were  easily  defeated ;  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Jhdiemian  Estates  remained  unheeded,  and  Ferdinand  IT. 
was  elected  to  the  throne  of  the  Chesars.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
coronation  tidings  arrived  that  the  Diet  of  Prague  had  solemnly 
deposed  him,  and  soon  aftm’wards  the  Elector  Palatine  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia.  But  Ferdinand  had  already  taken  his  measures. 
l>y  enormous  concessions  he  bought  the  armed  assistance  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  and  the 
“Popish  League”  lent  its  aid  to  crush  the  dangerous  rising. 
Forsaken  by  the  ‘‘  Protestant  Union”  of  German  princes,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  endless  negotiations  of  his  father-in-law — that  “  isest 
uf  fools,”-  as  Hullv  not' ilia] )tlv  called  him — with  an  armv  utterlv 
disorganized,  and  supplies  exhausted,  poor  Frederic  was  ill  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  his  enemies,  among  whom  even  the  Ih’otestant  Duke 
ot  Saxony  appeared.  The  battle  on  the  “White  ^lountain,”  near 
Prague,  decided  the  fate  of  Bohemia.  Frederic  tied  precijn- 
tately,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Hulland.  Still  the  war  continued ; 
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the  Palatine  family  were  deprived  of  their  possessions, 
alon^  with  the  forfeited  electoral  di^iity,  became  the  reward  uf 
^laximiliaii  of  Pavaria,  and  the  counter-reformation  eomiiu*ii(*,.d 
its  bloody  work  in  Germany.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purjx.se  to 
trace  the  fortunes  of  that  period,  or  to  describe  the  uiiparallek^ 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  battles  of  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein,  the  \nctories  of  that  glorious  hero  Gustavus  Adolph tlie 
misery  and  desolation  of  Germany,  where  packs  of  wolves  roamed 
over  what  had  once  been  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  soldiers  hail 
to  guard  burying-places,  in  order  to  scare  famishing  peasants 
from  the  unnatural  feasts  to  which  they  crowded;  finallv,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which,  in  164S,  Ferinand  III.  restored, 
to  some  extent,  the  rights  violently  taken  away  by  his  father, 
and  Charles  Louis,  the  son  of  the  ill-starred  ‘‘  Winter- Kiin^  ” 
of  Pohemia,  recovered  part  of  his  ancestral  dominions — are 
matter  of  general  history.  Put  in  Pohemia  and  Austria  the 
Jesuits  had  done  their  work.  Those  whom  a  short  truce  after  the 
surrender  of  Prague  had  deceived,  now  experienced  the  vengeance 
of  Ferdinand.  In  one  day  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  Pohemia 
fell  under  the  sword  of  the  executioner  ;  others  had  their  estates 
confiscated,  or  were  sul)jected  to  vexatious  and  ruinous  punish¬ 
ments.  The  charter  of  Pohemian  liberty  was  torn,  and  commis¬ 
sioners,  accompanied  by  dragoons,  soon  effected  “the  conversion” 
of  the  country.  The  numerous  exiles  who  found  safety  in  other 
hands — especially  in  the  neighbouring  Saxony — have  left  us  some 
touching  memorials  of  the  untold  sufferings  to  which  their 
countrymen  were  subjected.  From  that  period  till  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II.  Protestantism  in  Pohemia  may  be  said  to  have  been  all 
but  extinct.  ^Similar  measures  effected  the  pacification  of  Austria 
I’roper;  the  exercise  of  Protestantism  was  interdicted,  preachers 
and  schoolmasters  were  banished,  and  the  revolts  excited  by  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  quelled  in  the  blood  of  the  recusants.  Y  hen 
in  a  commission  of  ten  Jesuits  went  through  the  country, 

their  imjuiries  could  only  elicit  the  existence  of  seventy-two 
noble  families  who  still  ])rofessed  a  timid  adlierence  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Peformation. 

This  state  of  matters  continued  Muth  little  alteration  during  the 
reigns  of  Leopold  I.  (1657-1705),  and  of  Joseph  I.  (1705-1711). 
lender  the  administration  of  Charhvs  VI.  (1711-1740)  fresh  trou¬ 
bles  broke  out.  In  the  beautiful  district  around  Salzburg,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  Reformation  had  early  found 
access  to  a  hardy,  industrious,  and  uncorrupted  race,  among  wliom 
it  continued  to  spread  without  for  some  time  attracting  attention. 
The  first  persecution  broke  out  iir  1684,  when  about  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  humble  Chiistians  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  being  in 
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•inv  cases  compelled  to  leave  not  only  their  property  but  their 
"hil'iroii  hehiiul  them.  After  that  period  the  reigning  archbishops 
i-riioivd  the  existence  of  Protestant  meetings,  the  more  so  as  they 
were  held  secretly  at  night  and  in  woods,  while  there  was  no  ()])(m 
s.'t'ossioii  froni  the  Church  of  Rome.  Rut  in  1729  Archbishop 
(\iuiit  Firmian  sent  Jesuits  among  the  unsuspecting  moun¬ 
taineers,  and  the  persecutions  soon  recommenced.  The  interec'S- 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  only  prevailed  so  far 
that  at  last  the  dissidents  were  allowed  to  emigrate.  ^lany  of 
these  poor  people  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
ami  amidst  incredible  hardships.  Between  1731  and  1740  8alz- 
hnr!?lost  in  this  manner  nearly  thirty  thousand,  or  about  one-tenth 
uf  its  most  industrious  population  ;  a  disaster  this  from  which  the 
Ciumtrv  has  never  recovered.  For  the  same  cause  the  sovereign 
Abbot  of  Berchtesgaden  exiled  2000  of  his  subjects;  while,  after 
considerable  delay,  about  1200  Austrian  Protestants,  who  had 
liithcrto  worshipped  in  secret,  were  transported  to  Transylvania. 
Ihaiioiistrances  addressed  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  (1740  to' 
irSO)  were  unavailing.  It  ^\i\l  readily  be  believed  that,  so  far  as 
cireiimstances  allowed,  the  Church  in  Hungary  was  subjected  to 
>iniilar  treatment.  The  most  severe  persecution  was  that  which 
befell  it  under  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  when  the  Jesuits  contrived 
to  tlirow  the  blame  of  a  rebellion  on  the  Protestant  ministry  geme- 
rally,  and  thus  consigned  so  large  a  number  of  them  to  exile  or 
the  galleys.  Even  under  the  sway  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  so 
tleejily  indebted  to  her  Hungarian  subjects,  these  molestations  did 
not  cease.  But  a  brighter  day  da^^^led  upon  Austria  when 
Juscpli  II.  succeeded  to  the  Empire.  That  prince,  who  in  so  many 
ivspeets  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  resolved  to  abolish  the  clerical 
domination  which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  country.  An  edict, 
piiblislicd  in  1781,  gave  complete  liberty  to  the  Protestants 
tliruugliout  the  Empire,  allowing  them  to  build  churches,  to  occupy 
] (laces  of  trust,  and  even  to  make  converts.  Another  series  of 
ordinances  put  an  end  to  the  inteiferences  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
prevented  the  publication  of  any  papal  bull  Muthout  the  imperial 
consent,  restored  the  independent  authority  of  bishops,  abolished 
a  number  of  superstitions,  closed  every  monastery  of  which  the  in¬ 
mates  were  not  directly  engaged  in  some  work  of  active  usefulness, 
and,  finally,  ordered  the  infamous  bulls,  c(vnn  clomini  ”  and 
“  to  be  torn  out  of  the  ‘‘  rituals.”  Reforms  so  sweeping 

excited  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Ultramontane  party.  But 
neither  threats,  entreaties,  nor  a  personal  \Tsit  from  Pope  Pius  VI., 
could  turn  the  emperor  from  his  purpose.  Without  entering  more 
fully  into  the  history  of  an  administration  which,  however  glorious, 
'vas  mt  without  its  mistakes,  we  note  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
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liberal  measures,  thousands  of  secret  Protestants  in  Austria  anrl 
liohemia,  whose  religion  had  been  preserved  from  father  to  s<jn 
now  came  forward  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  emperor. 

Leopold  II.  (1790-1792),  and  especially  under  Francis  II.  (I790. 
1835),  a  more  retrograde  policy  was  again  adopted.  But  so 
as  the  Hungarian  Constitution  remained  intact,  it  was  imnossible 
to  oppress  the  Church  in  that  countr}\  Successive  Diets^  passed 
increasingly  liberal  ordinances ;  and,  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
l^ilatiiie  Joseph  and  of  his  excellent  duchess,  the  Protestant 
Church,  which  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  level  of  rationalism,  gra- 
dually  recovered,  and  showed  signs  of  a  new  life.  The  former  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  importation  of  Bibles  and  books  from  abroad 
remained  a  dead  letter;  the  influence  of  a  large  Church  re¬ 
awakening  extended  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  a 
better  era  seemed  approaching.  But  the  right  of  complete  self- 
government  accorded  to  IVotestantism  during  the  year  of  revolution 
in  1848  was  of  brief  duration.  When  the  treachery  of  Gorgey  put 
an  end  to  the  Hungarian  war  of  liberation,  the  administration  of 
the  country  was  entrusted  to  Haynau,  and  the  pri^’ileges  lately 
enjoyed  gave  place  to  restrictions  more  grievous  than  had  beeli 
experienced  for  two  centuries.  The  constitution  of  the  country  was 
abolished,  Ultramontanism,  now  regarded  as  the  only  secure  prop 
of  the  throne,  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  young  emperor,  and 
J esuit  rule  was  re-established.  The  celebrated  Austrian  Con¬ 
cordat  fonned  only  the  copestone  of  this  policy.  To  place  tlio 
instruction  of  youth  and  the  censorship  of  the  press  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  to  allow  the  unrestricted  interference  of  Rome  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country, — in  short,  to  carry  out  in  the 
fullest  sense  the  retrograde  measures  so  dear  to  the  priesthood,  was 
not  only  to  arrest  every  progress  in  the  monarchy,  but  to  excite 
universal  dissatisfaction,  and  to  isolate  Austria  from  the  rest  of 
Germany.  The  consequences  of  these  ruinous  measures  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  humiliating  peace  of  Villafranca,  when  the  house  of 
JIapsburg  not  only  lost  its  rights  in  Italy,  but  virtually  aLo  its 
former  commanding  position  in  Germany  and  in  Europe. 

^Meagre  and  somewhat  desultory  as  this  brief  outline  of  Protestant 
history  has  necessarily  been,  it  would  be  incomplete  Muthout  some 
notice  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Austria.  The  enactments  of  Jo¬ 
seph  II.  were  in  great  measure  the  consequence  of  the  spread  ot 
those  “  liberal  ideas’’  which,  issuing  from  France,  produced  through¬ 
out  Europe  what  we  might  designate  as  an  ecclesiastical  reaction. 
In  truth,  deism  and  French  infidelity  rapidly  spread  through  all 
classes,  and  deeply  infected  the  clerical  order.*  That  abject  super- 


*  Of  this  we  ooTiltl,  if  neeeifsary,  furnish  proof  from  j^ersonal  knowledire. 
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v;tition  and  gross  ignorance  should  have  led  to  such  a  recoil,  can 
-  iRH'lv  surprise  the  thoughtful  ohseiTor.  While  outward  liti's 
•nid  ])r»)0ossions  continued  as  before,  the  Popish  clergy  and  the 
Vueatod  classes  scarcely  disguised  their  unbelief.  The  rich 
•ibbaeics  of  Austria  pro\T(lod  luxurious  support  to  a  crowd  of  men, 
wlioso  lives  both  in  and  out  of  their  monasteries  were  matter  of 
D  iiiit'ul  notoriety.  At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  Church  suf- 
(1  fr<  >iii  evils  scarcely  less  glaring.  In  1  lungary,  the  ignorance,  the 


apathy,  the  carelessness,  and,  too  often,  the  dissoluteness  of  pastors 
and  people,  had  long  been  cause  of  complaint,  when  the  partial 
rerival  to  which  we  have  referred  led  to  a  happy  change.  Next 
to  faithful  preaching,  the  first  care  of  the  more  earnest  men  in 
Hungary  now  was  to  improve  the  religious  literature  of  the  couii- 
trv,  and,  by  intercourse  with  other  Protestant  churches,  to  intro- 
diico  a  higher  tone.  In  the  various  universities  of  Germany  many 
and  valualdc  bursaries,  specially  destined  for  Hungarian  students, 
have  long  existed.  It  wns  the  policy  of  an  absolutist  and  Jesuit 
(r,)vcrnnient  to  prohibit  attendance  in  these  seats  of  learning; 
partly  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  more  liberal  ideas,  and 
partly  to  perpetuate  the  low  condition  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
For  this  purpose  a  theological  school  Avas  founded  at  Vienna, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  stronghold  of  the  effete  and  drivel¬ 
ling  rationalism  of  a  Paulus  of  Heidelberg.  From  this  institution 
(ir  from  the  numerous  smaller  academies  in  Hungar}',  are  the 
jiastors  in  Austria  drawm ;  no  foreigner  may  be  employed  or  is 
allowed  even  temporarily  to  occupy  a  pulpit.  Government  nomi¬ 
nates  the  Consistory  (or  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Tribuiifd)  of 
Vienna,  over  wdiich  a  papist  presides ;  even  the  theologicjil  class- 
books  arc  prescribed  ;  anything  like  evangelical  Christianity  is 
discountenanced  and  persecuted ;  religious  meetings  are  inter¬ 
dicted  except  at  canonical  hours  and  by  Goveniment-authorized 
indiriduals ;  intercourse  with  foreign  churches  is  cut  off ;  the  Scot¬ 
tish  missionaries  in  Hungary,  whose  influence  had  proved  so  bene- 
ticial,  have  been  banished ;  the  Synods  of  Hungary  can  no  longer 
meet  freely  to  order  their  own  affairs ;  the  censorship  of  the  press 
restrains  anything  that  might  prove  offensive  to  Rome  or  preju¬ 
dicial  to  her  interests ;  Protestants  arc  again  thrust  into  corners, 
and  exposed  to  those  endless  vexations  and  chicaneries  wdiich 
the  Jesuits  so  wxll  know  to  employ.  Such,  then,  is  the  present 
condition  of' the"  Protestant  Church  in  Austria.  Unfortunately, 
these  erils  have  too  long  remained  hidden ;  that  noble  Institution, 
“the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Verein  ’’ — to  wdiich  perhaps  on  a  future 
occasion  ^ve  may  call  the  attention  of  our  readers — has  indeed 
extended  help  to  the  Protestant  Diaspora  in  Austria ;  but  this  aid 
has  been  necessarily  limited.  In  our  own  country  the  sufferings 
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of  our  co-rol ironists  under  Jesuit  rule,  and  their  urgent  \rant^ 
have  he(‘n  hut  little  known.  lUit  matters  cannot  continue  jyj 
their  present  state.  The  late  measu/es  of  the  papal  partv  have 
excited  deep  discontent  even  among  Roman  Ciitholics,  and  Austria 
is,  we  bidieve,  in  great  measure  prepared  to  throw  oft*  that  V(keef 
an  ignorant  and  bigoted  priesthood,  which  has  proved  so 
If  the  rc'strictions  which  now  hamper  the  Protestant  Church  wore 
removed,  we  believe  it  would  rajndly  extend  and  attain  an  un- 
paralleled  degree  of  prosperity.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  hito 
Italian  war  x\ill,  we  trust,  prove  an  occasion  of  real  good  to  the 
monarchy.  If  Francis  Joseph  and  his  advisers  could  but  Icani 
the  lessons  of  history, — if  they  would  stop  short  in  that  course  (»f 
suicidal  policy  which,  by  handing  over  the  country  to  the  Fltm- 
montane  party,  has  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction, — if  they 
inaugurated  a  series  of  progressive  and  generous  reforms, — if,  ahove 
all,  they  allowed  the  unfettered  development  of  mind  and  heart,— 
the  Austrian  monarchy  would  not  only  recover  from  its  late  dis¬ 
asters,  l)ut,  l)y  and  by,  occiq)y  that  place  in  the  Furopean  family 
of  nations  to  which  we  believe  it  is  fairly  entitled.  Rut  in  this 
ease  tem])or{irv  expedients  will  not  suffice.  What  we  demand,  in 
the  name  of  the  three  millions  of  Austrian  Protestants,  is, — tlio 
comjdeD'  removal  of  the  present  incnhui^  of  Government  contrnl, 
ecjual  rights  to  all  subjects,  the  power  of  free  (h‘velopment,  aii<l 
that  healthful  communication  with  universal  Protestantism  wliich 
esjieciidly  a  weak  and  long  down-trodden  Church  so  urgi'iitly 
rc'quires. 
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r>Y  THE  REV.  J.  BALDWIN  liROWN,  li.A. 

Sin  Francis  Prake  is  typical  of  Elizabethan  man.  lie  was  the 
fii'st  of  his  class — a  class  which  was  the  most  busy,  dariiiLi,  aiul 
suc(*essful  of  the  actors  on  the  theatre  of  Elizabetlian  history.  lli»^ 
brilliant  career,  indomitable  strength,  and  adventurous  spirit  of  tLv 
great  ca])tains  and  discoverers  of  the  sixh^enth  century,  did  more  than 
Rurleigh’s  wi.sdom  and  Elizabethhs  will  to  lift  England  to  the  vanwarl 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  lie  is,  perhaps,  the  only  gnat 
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>irinor  who  cau  compete  with  Xolson  for  the  houour  which  our 
iliroat  a.ssigi«  to  him 

“  Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous  man. 

The  greatest  sailor  since  the  world  began.” 


Vt  least,  he  was  the  Xelson  of  his  time. 

The  portraits  wliich  have  come  down  to  us  vary  coiisiderahl y.  Tln^se 
whi'  h  ai)pear  to  bo  most  authentic,  present  a  S([uare,  sturtly,  and  reso¬ 
lute  person ;  the  features  by  no  means  distinguishetl,  rather  of  a 
o.uumoii  tvpe,  but  impressed  with  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  }>ower. 

I  haidlv  know'  a  face,  save  Cromw'elTs,  so  laden  with  this  expression — 
tokening  such  mass  and  force  in  the  nature  of  the  man  who  owns  it, 
qn,l  promising  such  a  lordly  pow'er  of  control.  Iron  resolution,  keen 
.uMcitv,  eoinplete  self-possession,  "with  a  touch  of  dry  humour,  are  all 
til  re,  as  manifest  as  in  the  hice  of  any  of  the  great  ones  wdiose  footfall 
l.ig  shaken  the  world.  I  do  not  set  him  forth  as  the  most  acconi- 
|Ii<hetl  and  complete  commander  of  his  time.  I’robably  he  laeked 
joniething  of  the  highest  strain  in  his  composition — something  wdiieh 
ydsoii  had.  But  for  all  the  qualities  wdiich  make  a  leader  of  daring 
and  desperate  enterprise  by  land  and  by  sea,  none,  perhaps,  have 
iiiat'hed,  certainly  none  ever  surpassed.  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His 
r.putation  w’as  the  most  brilliant  of  his  time.  Xo  Elizabethan  man 
made  his  name  so  famous  in  his  lifetime  ;  no  name  could  bring  such  a 
dew  to  the  cheek  of  his  countrymen,  and  strike  such  pallor  to  the 
licart  of  his  foes.  lie  had  in  singular  measure  all  the  great  qua¬ 
lities  demanded  by  his  vocation  in  an  age  of  the  most  intrepid  ad¬ 
venture — the  calm  vision  of  occasion  and  opportunity,  which  is  the 
vi'iT  prudence  of  daring,  an  almost  absolute  p)OW'er  over  men,  and  that 
fell  certainty  of  success  wdiich  attends  the  indomitable — and  whiidi, 
wlieii  he  WMS  in  solo  command,  appears  never  to  have  failed. 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain — probably  1539  or  1541.  iMorc 
certain  is  it  that  Devonshire  may  claim  him  as  one  of  her  worthies. 
Camden  stated  (and  many  things  corroborate  him)  that  the  great 
sailor  wms  born  of  mean  parents  in  Devonshire,  and  that  he  had  for 
godfather,  Francis  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  whose  name  ho  bore.  The 
word  “  mean’^  in  this  account  of  his  parentage  must  not  be  construed 
t  '3  absolutely  ;  his  birth  w’as  humble,  simply  compared  with  the 
position  to  wdiich  he  subsequently  attained.  His  father  must  liave 
bvon  a  man  of  some  education,  for  w'e  read  that,  falling  into  dilliculties 
on  account  of  his  stanch  Protestantism  under  Henry  VI 11.  (for,  as 
wise  Dr.  Fuller  says,  “  the  sting  of  Popery  still  remained  in  England, 
tiK'Ugh  the  teeth  w'ere  knocked  out’’),  he  tied  into  Kent,  and  becaim*, 
at  length,  a  kind  of  seamaii’s  chaplahi  at  Upnore,  on  the  ^ledw’ay  ; 
ail'!,  bedng  very  poor,  then  apprenticed  his  son  Francis  to  the  master 
'  t  a  bark  wliich  traded  along  the  coast,  and  soim  times  stretchod  over 
to  Zealand  and  to  France.  8o  to  Kent  belongs  the  honour  of  nursing 
biiii  to  his  robust  manhood.  This  master  “  held  Drake  hard  to  Ids 
Utsiuoss,  and  pains  with  patience  in  his  youth  knit  the  joints  of 
'  11.  A  A 
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Ills  soul,  arul  mado  them  more  solid  and  compacted.”  Drake  had  th 
in  him  which  could  bear  the  rou<^di  discipline  and  proiit  by  it  aifl 
“  he  so  pleased  the  old  man  by  his  industry,  that  beinf,'  a  bachelor 
lie  bequeathed  to  him  the  bark  by  will”  This  is  the  tirst  notice  of 
this  world-lamous  man.  It  sin^des  out  his  industry  as  his  nius* 
decided  charach*ristic.  AVe  pray  our  readers  to  mark  it :  we  sLal! 
iind  it  also  noted  in  his  epitajdi. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  ho  rose  io  be  an  abl,. 
and  accomplished  seaman.  Ue  continued  for  some  time  to  cairv  uii 
his  coasting  tralhc,  and  saved  some  little  money ;  when,  hearin*'  that 
Hawkins  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  Drake 
his  vessel,  travelled  with  some  other  “  stout  seamen”  to  riymoutli 
and  there  embarked  his  all  in  an  adventure  which  gave  shape  to  his 
siibseipient  career. 

The  expedition  which  he  joined,  and  in  which  a  small  comiuaiul 
was  offered  to  him,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  which  had  over  h  ft 
our  shores.  It  was  the  first  act  of  that  bloody  stniggle  botwou 
Ihipal  Spain  and  Ihotestant  England,  which  ended  in  tlio  utter  aiul 
final  humiliation  of  the  workUs  most  splendid  empire,  and  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  this  little,  but  free  and  faithful  island,  to  the  empire  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  captaincy  of  the  oinvard  progress  of  mankind.  {)U 
serve,  this  expedition  of  Hawkins  did  not  cause  the  enmity  betwiin 
Si)ain  and  England,  which  issued  in  the  Armada.  Tliat  train  lad 
long  been  laiil ;  Hawkins  and  Drake  but  fired  it,  and  the  echo  of  tk 
explosion  resounds  still. 

The  expedition  was  bound  for  the  Negro  Coast  and  the  IiKlks. 
Captain  John  Hawkins,  the  commander,  was  a  sout  seaman ;  at  tku 
tim(‘,  probably,  the  first  in  rei)utation  of  all  the  English  lllarilu•^. 
Perhaps  he  remained  through  life  the  next  man  to  Drake  in  power  ;uiJ 
reputation ;  but  though  his  elder,  and  in  some  sort  his  instriu  tor,  he  wis 
a  man  of  an  altogether  lower  type,  of  coarser  grain,  and  of  feelil-r 
fortune  ;  fortune  being  in  such  times  some  fair  gauge  of  power.  Tiit- 
chief  object  of  the  ex2)edition  was  “slaves;”  the  second,  tratiic  and 
l>illage  in  the  Western  Seas.  In  round  terms,  John  Hawkins  was  a 
slavin’ ;  but  so  little  w'as  this  traflic  esteemed  a  dishonour  in  the  a^'**  i-i 
Eliziibetb,  that  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted  to  him,  by  “  vay  of  iiicivav' 
and  augmentation  of  honour,”  for  having  opened  a  new*  biaiicli  ot 
trade — a  part  of  which  was  “a  helm,  with  a  demi-^Ioor  in  his  prop*: 
colour,  bound  and  captive,  with  annulets  on  his  arms  and  ears,  ic 
iiiantelled  gules,  double  argent.”  The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  slivc 
trade  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting'  sub 
ject,  but  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  here.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
Columbus  and  Dis  Casas  were  moved  by  ])ity  for  the  foeUe  Iii'pu 
race,  perishing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  under  the  pitiless  »'xa' tiuU; 
of  the  Sjianish  coni^ueror,  to  look  to  the  tougher  Negro  race  tor  a 
sup}dy  of  labour,  which  might  save  the  wreck  of  the  Indian 
hit  ions  ;  and  further,  it  must  l  »e  borne  in  mind,  that  serfdom  hud  i  • 
ages  been  a  familiar  idea  in  Christendom  (and  the  origin  of  Eurep-vU. 
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will  boar  looking  into,  though  its  end  was  disastrous — which 
^Iso  holds  good  of  many  things) ;  nor  were  the  Eliziihethans  so  tondor 
hoirtod  to  human  sutferings  as  wo  arc,  but  were  ready  to  do  and  bear 
the  recited  of  which  would  drive  our  somewhat  elleniinate 

hii;intliro])y  iuto  hysterics.  All  this  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
iii  iv  serve  to  moderate  our  judgment.  Still  we  must  set  the  darkness 
ot  the  Eli/-ibethan  ago  against  its  brightness  ;  and  this  accursed  trallic 
oliief  blot  on  its  brilliant  deeds.  Drake,  however,  had  little  to 
Jo  with  it  through  life  ;  he  flew  at  altogether  nobler  game. 

^Ve  must  not  linger  over  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  in  Africa, 
wliere  they  succeeded,  as  they  deserved,  but  ill  in  their  nefarious 
Jesiirus.  curtain  upon  a  nobler  scene,  where  we  Jiiay 

Ittliold  ill  full  pl^^y  ‘"^11  fli^  brilliant  and  mighty  qualities  which  make 
the  sixteenth  century  the  noblest  hitherto  of  the  world’s  history. 
A  little  Sipiadron  of  three  shijis  is  entering  the  port  of  St.  Juan  d’Ulloa, 
“the  port  which  serveth  the  city  of  Mexico.”  One  only  of  the  shii)s, 
the  sent  by  tlie  Queen,  and  commanded  by  1  lawkins,  was  of  any 
Erce;  her  tonnage  was  about  700 :  the  J udithj  a  little  vessel  of  50  tons, 
w;is  uiitler  the  command  of  Drake.  There  was  at  that  time  formal  peace 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  covenants  were  in  force  under  old 
treaties  for  water  and  victuals  for  the  ships  of  either  nation  ui  the 
other  s  })orls.  ]hit  choleric  John  Hawkins,  having  been  refused  food, 
water,  and  licence  of  tralhc,  at  Itio  da  Hacha,  had  straightway  stormed 
the  town,  with  the  loss  of  two  men  only,  and  helped  himself  at  will. 

Faitli  of  treaties,  my  Spanish  friend,  or - .”  The  Spaniards  soon 

kariit  how  to  till  up  the  blank,  the  sacred  art  of  diplomacy  being  then 
]ia}»pily,  or  unhappily,  unknown  in  those  distant  seas.  AVell,  our  three 
brave  ships,  in  sore  need,  stand  into  the  port  of  St.  Juan  d’Ulloa. 
Twelve  Spanish  ships  lie  in  the  harbour ;  the  authorities  mistake  the 
Englishmen  for  an  expected  tleet  from  Sj)ain,  and  come  on  laoard  for 
desp:itelies.  Picture  their  dismay  when  tln^y  found  John  Hawkins, 
John  Hampton  of  the  MinioUy  and  Francis  Drake  to  meet  them. 
They  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  However,  the  British,  who  ever 
played  an  open  and  manly  game,  remssure  them,  demand  supp)lies,  and 
on  assurance  given  let  the  commanders  go.  The  next  day  come  in 
sight  the  thirteen  great  ships  of  Spain.  Hawkins  shall  tell  the  rest. 

“  On  tlie  morrow,”  says  Hawkins,  “  we  saw  open  of  the  haven,  thirteen  great 
ships,  and  understanding  them  to  be  the  Heet  of  Spain,  I  sent  immediately  to 
advertise  the  general  of  the  licet  of  my  being  there ;  giving  him  to  understand 
that,  before  I  would  suffer  them  to  enter  the  port,  there  should  he  some  order  of 
couJitions  pass  between  us,  for  our  safe-being  there,  and  maintcnanco  of  peace.” 

There  is  something  quite  amazing  in  the  hardihood  of  the  British. 
Throe  ships, -one  only  being  of  any' force,  with  twelve  hostile  ships 
Wiiiid  tliem,  rullle  iq>  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  blowing 
tlit'ir  matches,  shout  to  thirteen  great  ship^s  standing  into  their  own 
“  Sheer  olf  till  we  come  to  terms,  or  we  tire.”  Amazing,  truly  ! 
I’Ut,  still  more  amazing,  the  thirteen  ship)s  did  it.  Tluiy  recognized 
tiieir  masters,  and  made  conditions  of  entry  into  their  own  p«jrts. 
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Still  Hawkins,  thoni^^h  he  carritnl  so  hold  a  front  to  the  SpanianU  f,’* 
liiiiiself  ill  a  most  daiigorous  ])ositioii,  and  partly  aiitkapatt-tl  ^vuv 
suhsoqneiitly  occurivd.  Hawkins  stipulated  for  lihorty  t<»  tiiulo  j 
at  a  fair  price,  the  teiniiurary  possession  of  a  fortili«*d  island,  and  tU 
ex(diang(‘  of  six  hostaiL^es  as  ;j:uarantee  of  ,t(ood  faith.  Alt^r 
demur,  the  viceroy  (who  was  on  hoard  the  lleet)  a;^q‘ced  to  the  ei.ii 
ditions,  thouL,di  he  considerably  “ndsliked  them.”  'I'lie  .♦ 

twenty-live  ships  sigiuMl  and  sealed  the  comlitions,  and  was  allow,  j 
to  enter  his  harluun* ;  the  s})lendid  daring  of  tin*  Kiiglish  haviiiL:  k*  ],• 
him  outside  for  three  days.  Hawkins  soon  pcuvidved  signs  of  treacle  iv 
ill  the  lirst  jdace,  they  had  dress(*d  six  common  men  in  tine  elutii,< 
as  hostages,  and  ahandoned  them  to  their  fate  :  then  nv(,at  activity 
was  observed,  both  on  the  shit)S  and  on  the  shore  ;  jind  the 
were  a])iuehensive  that  the  truce  would  soon  b(i  violated  hv  sun;.. 
sudden  and  treacherous  blow.  At  length  the  English  were  liereelvio. 
♦sailed,  at  a  moment  when  they  W'ere  at  every  disadvantage,  and  a 
ilespei’ate  struggle  ensued.  The  was  so  riddled  with  shot  tLi: 

the  cr(‘W  were  compelhwl  to  abandon  her,  after  destroying  several  <1 
the  largest  of  the  Spanish  ships.  In  the  end,  the  Mitiion  airl  tli- 
JiuUtJi  managed  to  get  off  and  regain  England,  without  }thiii«l,r. 
without  stores,  and  with  just  one-sixth  of  the  numlx'r  that  saiL  ! 
from  the  Eritish  coasts.  It  is  said  that  the  little  Jmllih  was  spltu- 
didly  handled  by  Drake  through  the  whole  alfair  ;  but  the  aecount^ 
are  confused,  and  it  aj^pears  that  Hawkins  cherislied  some  ill-feelinj 
towards  Drake  for  sometime,  for  the  manner  in  whhdi  he  had  rcmov<d 
Ids  little  shi})  out  of  the  fire.  Had  lie  failed  to  do  so,  pruhahly  tie 
whole  exjiedition  would  have  been  lost. 

This  treacherous  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Siianish  autlioritk;, 
Drake  never  forgave.  He  was  a  hearty  hater,  and  thenceforth,  we  fear, 
that  Spaniai’d  and  devil  were  too  nearly  synonymous  in  his  mind 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  shamefully  tricked  out  of  honour  and  booty, 
and  he  lirndy  believed  that  he  was  thenceforth  justilied  in  seekin,i;t-( 
re]‘ay  Jiimself  out  of  Spanish  treasure,  wherever  he  might  liiid  it  abcut 
the  wide  world.  It  is  said  that  he  got  an  ofiinion  to  that  elicit  fifiii 
some  pliant  chaplain  to  the  lleet  (could  it  be  his  father?);  lhak- 
being  sojiiething  of  a  Puritan  by  belief  and  habit,  doubtless 
would  be  a  great  ease  to  his  conscience  ;  he  had  his  roving  comiiiisdcD, 
sealed,  as  it  were,  in  Heaven's  Ehancery,  and  his  crusade  against  the 
Spaniard  became  a  kind  of  holy  war.  It  was  a  strange  doctrine  of 
the  divine.  However,  as  Fuller  says, 

“  T];e  case  was  clear  in  sea  divinity ;  and  few  are  such  infidels  as  not  to  Relieve 
doctrines  which  make  for  their  own  profit.  \Vhereni)on  Drake,  though  a  p"! 
jirivate  man,  undertook  to  reveneje  himstdf  on  so  mighty  a  monarch,  who,  not  cy.' 
tented  that  the  sim  riselli  andsettethin  his  dominions,  inavsecm  to  desire  toiiiaKe 
all  his  own  where  he  shineth.  And  now  let  us  see  how  a  dwarf,  standing  on  l^e 
mount  of  God’s  Providence,  may  prove  an  over-match  for  a  giant.” 

And  it  is  (juite  possible  to  understand  Drake’s  point  of  view,  li" 
English  had  played  a  man’s  part  throughout  :  the  Spaniards, 
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ami  the  knave’v^.  There  was  no  public  law  in  Europe 
the  matter,  no  public  opinion  to  ju(h_te.  It  is  amusing  to  liml 

^  dicta  of  international  law  brought  to  bear  on  this  question,  wlimi 
jJ*  ]>y  the  strong-haiuled  strife  of  such  an  ago  that  international 
liwcines  to  be  a  ])raetical  rt'ality  at  all.  Where  were  (  Irotius,  Vattel, 
yid  rulfeiidorf  to  help  him?  Drake’s  age  was  stating  the  case  for 
♦Vir  judi^mont ;  we  must  not  wonder  if  it  failed  to  anticipate  the 
,  \ucIu>ion^^  to  which  by  their  aid  Europe  has  arrived.  'fhere  ari5 
uitaiii  hmdameiital  rules  for  the  intercourse  of  nations,  which  J)rake 
,,,ii,.oivctl  had  been  shamefully  violated,  and  he  evidently  felt  that 
iii<  surest  avenger  would  be  his  own  right  har.d.  Wt‘  dare  not  justify 
him.  xVe/r,  no  doubt,  Ave  should  call  his  career  ])laiidy  ]>iracy,  just 
, ,  we  have  come  to  call  duelling  murder,  and  shall  one  day  call  war 
a  (Time.  AVe  must  estimate  the  necessities  and  habits  of  an  age, 
ill  judging  its  great  men.  Perhaps  Drake’s  conduct  stands  fairly 
r.|iiare  with  that  of  David  when  he  levied  black  mail  from  the  cave 
,,f  A'lullam,  and  enqdoyed  his  own  right  hand  to  avenge  him  of 
wrongs  which  no  court  in  this  Avorld  was  conq)eteut  to  rc'pair;  though, 
i:  must  he  contessed  that  his  course  stands  but  poorly  square*  with 
iiio<e  itleal  (  ’hristiaii  maxims  of  which  so  much  is  prated,  and  so  little 
piMflised,  in  this  exalte  and  elaborately  virtuous  age. 

We  have  dealt  on  this  ex})editiou  of  l.IGT  to  St.  Juan  d’EHoa,  Avith 
Nmietliing  of  fulness,  for  it  is  the  starting  point  of  Drake’s  great 

laii'or. 

In  1072-3  Drake  Avas  again  in  the  AVest  Indies,  aA'OAvedly  for  the 
jiiirjiose  of  reimbursing  himself  for  the  shame  and  loss  Avhich  he  had 
oilfcied  at  Kio  da  Ilacha  in  loGo-G,*  and  at  St.  fluan  d'Ulloa  in  loG7. 
The  expedition  Avas  but  j)artially  successful,  though  some  of  the  ad- 
veutures,  in  Avhich  Drake’s  coolness  and  daring  an*.  cons])icuons,  seem 
N.ai'cely  credible  to  those  Avho  are  not  familiar  Avith  the  history  of 
tlut  romantic  time.  Sir  E.  Drake,  the  mqdicAv  of  the  admiral, 
thu^  sets  forth  the  motiATs  A\diich  animated  him  to  undertake  this 
and  suhseipient  expeditions  to  the  Spanish  main.  It  is  interi'sting, 
hicause  it  shoAvs  hoAV  thoroughly  lie  Avas  convinced  that  Spanish 
triaclieiy  justified  his  (Uireen. 

'  there  is  a  general  vengeance  which  secretlie  pvirsueth  the  doers  of  wrong, 
and  'Ultereth  them  not  to  ])rosj)er,  alheit  no  man  of  j)ur}»()se  impeach  them ;  soe 
tliire  is  a  jmrticular  indignation  ingrafted  in  the  hosome  of  all  that  are  wronged, 
’•vliiih  ceasethnot  seeking  by  all  meanes  possilde,  to  redresse  or  remedie  the  wrf)ng 
iiceived,  in  so  much  that  those  great  and  mighty  men,  in  wliom  tlieir  ]>rospcron8 
otate  hath  hredde  such  an  overweening  of  themselves,  that  they  do  not  onlie 
^Toiige  tlieir  inferiors,  hut  despise  them,  being  injured,  seeme  to  take  a  verie  nn- 

^tt  onirse  tor  their  own  safety,  and  farre  nntittcr  tor  their  rest . 

the  manitold  examjdes  thereiif  wliich  former  ages  have  committed  to 
’-cniorie,  or  diiT  tyme  yealded  to  sight,  I  snjijiose  there  hath  not  bin  any  more 
-  table  then  this  in  hand,  either  in  respect  of  the  greatness  ot  the  jierson  by  whom 
trie  Mrst  Injurie  w'as  ottered,  or  the  meanenes  ot  him  who  righteth  himself:  the  ono 
(ill  his  owne  conceit)  the  mightiest  ^lonarch  ot  all  the  world ;  the  other  an 


*  Of  this  voyage  no  particulars  have  been  j'rescrvcd. 
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Enjrlish  Ca])taine,  a  meane  subject  of  her  Majesties,  who,  (besides  the  wrnn 
ceived  at  Kio  da  llaclia  with  Captaine  John  Lovell  in  the  years  65  :  and 
ing  bin  grievously  indainaged  at  St.  John  de  Ulloa  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico 
Captaine  John  Hawkins,  in  the  years  67  :  and  68:  not  only  in  the  losse  nf  ? 
goods  of  some  value,  but  also  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  that  by  the  fal.*^.h  ^ 
of  Don  Martin  Ilenriques,  then  the  Vice  Boy  of  Mexico;  and  hnding  that^o "" 
comi)ense  could  be  recovered  out  of  Spaine,  by  any  of  his  owne  meanes  or  by  h' 
Majesties  letters  :  he  used  such  help  as  he  might  by  two  severall  vovatres  7 
WcW  Indies.”  ‘  ^ 


This  expedition  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  England,  as  tl  a 
breach  between  Ehilip  and  Elizabeth  yearly  widened,  ami  tlie  storm  of 
tlie  Armada  b<‘gan  to  lower.  The  people  were  all  at  church  at  Tlv- 
mouth,  when  the  news  was  spread  during  sermon  time  that  Drakt^ 
S(piadron  was  entering  the  port.  Let  us  liope  that  the  jircaiji.-r 
was  the  pliant  cliaplain,  for  his  congregation  turned  out  at  omv 
en  77iafifiC,  “all  hastening  to  see  the  evidence  of  God’s  love  to  (.ur 
gracious  queen  and  country,  by  the  fruit  of  our  Captain’s  khuir 
and  success.^’  Drake  brought  home  with  him  much  treasure  and 
much  fame ;  and,  wliat  is  more  to  our  purpose,  he  brought  home 
with  him  a  vision  of  the  Pacific,  which  haunted  him  contiiumllv, 
movuig  him  to  bear  the  flag  of  England  into  those  tempting 
The  fii*st  vision  of  it  seems  fairly  to  have  mastered  him.  Camdeu  tk.'j 
narrates  the  discoverv  : — 

“  Drake,”  ho  says,  “  roving  for  a  time  up  and  down  in  the  parts  adjoining,  ili<. 
cerned  from  the  mountains  the  South  Sea.  Hereupon,  the  man,  being  iiiHuencevl 
xvith  ambition  of  glory  and  hopes  of  wealth,  was  so  vehemently  transported  with 
desire  to  navigate  that  sea,  that  fiilling  down  there  upon  his  knees,  lie  iinjdored  the 
Divine  assistance  that  he  might,  at  some  time  or  other,  sail  thither  and  make  a 
perfect  discovery  of  the  same,  and  hereunto  he  bound  himself  with  a  vow.  Fr^in 
that  time  forward,  his  mind  was  pricked  on  continually  night  and  day  to  perform 
bis  vow.” 

From  that  timo,  probably,  we  may  regard  the  voyage  round  tlie  worl  l 
as  ill  his  own  niiml  decreecl  He  was  in  no  haste,  however,  to  emiuik. 
After  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  whicli  I  have  just  relcircd,  Ik 
manned  three  ships  and  served  as  a  volunteer,  under  Es.sex,  in  Ircluni 
Tliere  he  made  the  ac(piamtance  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the 
Vice-Cham])erlain,  and  high  in  fiivour.  He  introduced  Drake  to 
Elizalieth.  She  seems  to  have  discerned  him  at  once,  and  marked  liin 
for  high  service.  Queen  Bess  had  largely  that  prerogjitive  of  tlic 
roy’al  spnrits,  the  power  of  discerning  and  engaging  the  alert  in  li-  r 
service.  By  the  Queen’s  countenance  and  secret  lielp,  lie  en¬ 
gaged  in  lit  ting  out  a  new  expedition,  tlie  object  of  whicli  was  keptn 
profound  secret  until  it  sailed.  Drake  contemplated  nothing  less  thiin 
tlie  venturing  with  a  little  English  squadron  into  unknown  seas,  the 
gates  of  wliich  were  guarded  jealously  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  first 
maritime  power  of  the  world.  It  was  but  a  little  squadron.  Drak'^ 
took  witli  him  just  five  shi]>s,  of  which  one  only^,  the  Pelicfui^  reaolk'i 
tlie  hurtlicii  of  l(Kl  tons.  The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Pelican.  1"'_' 
tons.  Captain  Drake;  the  EUzahethy  80,  Captain  Winter;  the  dD'*'* 
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Captain  John  Thomas  ;  tho  Swan,  a  flyboat,  50,  Captain 
r>lui  Chester;  the  Christopher,  15,  a  pinnace,  Captain  Thomas  M(.)oiie. 
'lilt*  wliolo  complement  of  the  five  ships  was  104  men. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Drake,  who  was  a  man  of  severe  simplicity  in  liis 
. '»iul  habits,  titted  up  bis  own  ship  with  great  splendour.  Neither  had  he 
r^ted  to  make  provision  also  for  ornament  and  delight,  carrying  to  this  i)ur])ose 
with  cx}>crt  inusitians,  rich  furniture,  (all  the  vessels  for  his  table — yea,  many 
viti  helongin^  to  the  cooke-roome — being  of  pure  silver,)  and  divers  shewes  of  all 
lifts  of  curious  workmanship,  whereby  the  civilitieand  magnificence  of  his  native 
iN.nntrie  might,  amongst  all  nations  wdiithersoever  he  shoultl  come,  be  the  more 
.iJinired.” 

Tlie  expedition  sailed  on  the  15th  Xovembor,  1577  ;  but  being 
Ihateii  hack  with  a  great  storm,  in  which  tlie  Admiral  tiiul  tho  Mari- 
were  partially  dismasted,  they  could  not  got  away  fuially  until  tlio 
I3tli  of  Decomber.  They  were  oil  tho  coast  of  Africa  on  tlio  murning 
i.f  the  25th,  standing  on  to  ]Mogador,  which  the  general  liad  appointed 
for  the  first  rendezvoiLs.  There  they  remained  until  the  31st,  and  tlien 
thov  set  up  the  pinnace,  which  thtiy  had  carried  out  in  frame.  •  They 
carried  on  some  courteous  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  ]Moors, 
“among  whom,”  they  report,  ‘‘it  is  a  law  to  drink  no  Aviiie  ;  notwith- 
staiuling,  hy  stealth,  it  ploaseth  them  well  to  have  it  abundantly,  as 
lure  was  exj)erienccd.”  They  were  oil*  Cape  Blanco  on  the  lOtli,  and 
there  they  remained  some  days.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  slave  trade, 

1  think  tliis  signiticant,  and  for  Drake’s  honour,  it  should  not  be*  sup- 
])rtsscd.  The  people  of  the  country  brought  down  to  them  a  woman, 
with  a  young  infant  at  the  breast,  “to  be  sold  as  a  horse,  or  as  a  cowo 
and  calfe  hy  her  side,  in  which  sort  of  merchandize  our  general  would 
not  deal.”  They  captured  some  Portuguese  trading  shij)S,  which  they 
rdeased,  except  one  coaster  of  40  tons,  for  which  Drake  gave  tho 
Christopher  in  exchange.  Thence  to  the  Cape  de  Venh*  islands,  where 
the  cXipiisite  climate,  and  the  splendid  fertility  of  the  soil,  lille<l  them 
with  delight.  In  sailing  by  8t.  Jago,  they  noted  a  custom  which 
Ikis  i»aiiifully  intruded  itself  on  all  Protestant  travellci’s  in  Catholic 
countries.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Fletcher,  the  Chaplain  : — 

“  In  sailing  along  the  island,  we  perceived  the  inhabitants  w  ere  too  superstitious, 
according  to  the  ])ope’s  anti-Christian  traditions  ;  for  ui)on  every  cajn*  and  small 
lie.ul  they  sett  u})  a  cross,  on  most  whereof  is  engraven  an  evil-faced  picture  of 
Christ.  One  of  the  crosses  myself  and  others  did  hreake  down,  hut  with  great 
tlislike,  as  well  to  som  of  our  own  company,  being  so  much  addicted  to  that 
ojiiiiion,  as  the  Portugalls  themselves.” 

Olf  St.  Jago,  tlicy  captured  a  Portuguese  ship,  laden  with  a  rich  cargo 
of  wine^!,  provisions,  and  the  better  sort  of  stores,  with  which  they  fur¬ 
nished  themselves  amply  ;  the  crew  and  passengers  being  kindly  treat(‘d 
and  sent  off- in  the  pinnat'e  with  sufficient  supi)lies.  They  then  steenal 
huLUy  over  the  Atlantic  for  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

“During  which  long  passage  on  the  vast  gnlph,  where  nothing  hut  sea  heneatli 
and  aire  ahoue  vs  was  to  he  seen,  as  our  eies  did  behold  the  wonderful  workes 
[’t  (t'mI  in  His  creatures,  which  He  hath  made  innumerable,  both  small  and  great 
’tasts,  In  the  great  and  wide  seas ;  so  did  onr  inouthes  taste,  and  our  natures  feed 
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on,  the  frotnlncsse  thereof  in  such  fulnesse  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place  ’  •• 
He  had  commanded  and  enjoyned  the  most  profitable  and  glorious  workes  otMr^ 
hands  to  waite  u])on  vs,  not  alone  for  the  reliefe  of  our  necessities,  h^t  aUo  * 
give  vs  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  His  excellence,  in  beholding  the  var'  t^ 
and  order  of  His  prouidence,  with  a  particular  taste  of  His  fatherly  care  oup^  * 
all  the  while.’  ‘ 

On  tlio  ITtli  of  February,  tliey  were  under  the  Lino,  Brake  havui  ' 
previously,  careful  of  the  health  of  his  men,  as  are  all  great  cantains 
l)l(*d  ev'ery  man  Avith  his  own  hand, — the  principia  of  hoiiia'opathv 
and  tlie  virtues  of  aconite  being,  alas!  all  unknown.  Outlie  atliof 
April  they  made  the  coast  of  llrazil  in  31°  30 ''  S.,  the  La  Plata  bavin  r 
been  appointed  as  their  next  rendezvous.  They  spent  a  foitniirht 
that  river,  to  rest  and  refresh  the  men, — a  point  to  which  Drake  ahvavs 
gave  great  attention — and  then  they  hauled  out  to  sea  again  on*  a 
southm  ly  course.  The  commander  was  kept  in  constant  auxietv  by 
the  separation  of  his  ill-matched  ships.  It  was  rarely  that  they  Verc 
all  in  company,  and  much  valuable  time  Avas  consumed  either  in  seardi- 
ing  or  Avaiting  for  the  truants,  lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  seek  a  con- 
Aaniient  harbour,  and  there  reduce  the  number  of  his  ships.  Tlicv 
searched  the  coast  as  hir  as  47°  S.,  and  found  none  convenient.  This 
little  record  of  Drake  is  interesting,  as  shoAving  very  clearly  Avhat 
manner  of  man  he  aa^xs. 


“  Our  (icncrall,  especially  in  matters  of  moment,  was  neuer  wont  to  reive  onelv 
on  other  mens  care,  how  trusty  or  skilfull  soeuer  they  might  seeine  to  be,  but 
alwayes  coiitemniiig  danger,  and  refusing  no  toyle,  he  was  wont  hiuiselfe  to  be  one, 
wliosoener  was  a  second,  at  every  turne,  where  courage,  skill,  or  industry  was  to 
be  emjdoyed;  neither  would  heo  at  this  time  intrust  the  discovery  of  these  danirers 
to  anothers  paines,  hut  rather  to  his  owuc  experience  in  searching  out  and  souud- 
ing  of  them.” 


After  heating  aboxit  the  coast  in  search  of  the  missing  ship,  the 
Purtiigucso  prize,  rehaptized  the  Mary^  (the  Swan,  the,.other  missing 
.sliij),  having  heen  found  and  brought  in  hy  Captain  Winter)  “  with 
liartie  and  often  j)rayers,  Ave  joyned  Avatchfiil  industry,  to  serve  Cod's 
providence,”  and  “on  the  19th  of  Juno,  toAAards  night,  having  sailed 
Avithiii  a  fcAV  leagues  of  Port  St.  Julian,  Ave  had  our  ship  in  sight,  for 
Avhieh  Ave  gave  thanks  to  God  Avith  most  joyful  minds.”  Drake  re- 
soh'ed  to  put  into  Port  St.  Julian,  AAdiere  ]Nlagelha6ns  liad  Avintered  in 
IJlh),  and  Avhere  he  had  promj>tly  suppressed  a  mutiny,  hy  having  the 
ringleader  struck  Avith  a  dagger  to  the  heart.  CroniAVcll  once,  when 
till*  man  slepiied  out  of  the  ranks  to  present  the  remonstrance  of  troops 
on  the  ATi’go  of  mutiny,  “  discerning  in  a  moment  Avith  those  truculonl 
(‘yes  of  his  hoAV  matters  stood,  plucked  out  a  pistol  from  the  holster, 
and  hlcAv  out  his  brains.  Xoll  Avas  a  man  fit  for  such  things.'* 
^Magolhaens  and  Drake  had  something  of  the  same  stuff  in  them  too. 
TlK*re  at  I'ort  St.  Julian  was  transacted  that  “hloodie  tragedie,”  as 
Fletcher  calls  it,  Avhieh  is  almost  Avithout  parallel  in  history,  both  as 
Regards  the  difliculty  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  strange- 
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iii;uiy  of  the  circuiustancos,  and  the  blot  it  has  left  — or  has 
Wa  t‘Uin>OJ^ed  to  have— on  a  well-nigh  spotless  fame.  Wo  will  en- 
Irlvour,  iis  far  as  wo  can,  in  a  few  words,  to  lay  the  sum  of  tlie  matter 
L-tore  tlie  reader. 

It  appears  that  one  Thomas  Doughty  sailed  with  Drake  as  one  of  the 
liiof  men  in  the  expedition,  lie  was  an  old  friend  of  the  generaFs 
tl  e  term  "cneral  being  a])plied  to  the  commander  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
I  the  admiral  being,  strictly  speaking,  the  leading  ship,  the  ship 
♦!.  be  observed),  and,  il‘  he  is  to  be  believed,  much  res])eeted  and  beloved. 

brief  statement  of  the  uiicontroverted  facts  will  make  the  evidtmee 
which  we  shall  have  to  examine  more  plain.  AVhat  is  allowed  on  all 
IkhuIs  is  this  :  After  the  capture  of  the  rortuguese  prize,  Doughty 
was  put  on  board  as  master.  Some  accusation  of  malversation  being 
bruir^ht  against  him,  Drake  went  on  board  to  investigate  it.  lie  found 
it  to'be  but  trilling,  and,  though  ho  thought  it  better  to  remove  him 
from  the  Mary,  he  sent  him  on  board  the  Pelican,  to  command  during 
liis  absence.  On  board  the  Admiral  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
i^raver  laults.  He  was  charged  with  what  amounted  to  incitement  to 
mutiny.  Drake,  coming  on  board,  committed  liim  to  custody  in  utter 
(lisyrace.  At  Tort  St.  Julian  lie  empanelled  a  jury,  and  tried  Francis 
beiighty  on  the  capital  charge  ;  a  verdict  of  guilty  being  returned,  he 
liad  him  executed  there.  Tims  much  is  clear.  The  (question  which 
arises  is  this — was  Doughty,  who  was  clearly  a  man  of  character  and 
abilitv,  over-persuaded  by  some  unquiet  sj)irits  in  the  fleet,  to  take  the 
had  m  a  movement  against  Drake,  which  would  manifestly,  if  success¬ 
ful,  have  been  fatal  to  the  expedition  ]  in  which  case  he  most  justly 
fell ;  or  was  he  a  man  of  such  high  ability  that  Drake  conceived  a 
jealousy  of  him,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  some  trum])erv  or 
lietitious  charge  to  put  him  finally  out  of  the  way  ]  The  tale  that 
Drake  was  the  tool  of  Leicester’s  vengeance  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
refutation. 

The  evidence  which  is  accessible,  we  will  briefly  describe.  Our  chief 
autlioiity  for  the  facts  of  the  expedition  is  a  narrative  })ublished  in 
1028,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  nephew  of  the  great  admiral.  On 
the  title-page  it  is  said  to  be  “  carefully  collected  out  of  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Francis  Fletcher,  preacher  to  this  expedition,  and  divers  others  his 
followers  in  the  same.”  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  family  narrative, 
fuurded  on  documents  which  woidd  be  easily  within  reach  of  the 
ailiiiiral’s  relatives.  The  tale,  according  to  this  stiitement,  is  as  follows  : 
—Drake,  before  he  sailed  from  Plymouth,  heard  that  Doughty  had 
spoken  disrespectful  words  of  him,  and  uttered  sentiments  subversive 
of  liis  authority ;  but,  having  a  strong  regard  for  the  man,  he  passed 
tliem  over,  hoping  “  by  love  and  benefit  to  remove  and  remedy  it,  if 
there  were  any  evil  purposes  conceived  against  him.”  On  the  voyage 
he  found  that  the  mutinous  spirit  in  Doughty  was  still  working,  in 
spite  of  the  admiral’s  trust  in  giving  him  command  of  tlie  Pelican  ; 

he  came  to  the  conclusion,  with  much  sorrow  and  pain,  tliat 
doughty  must  be  dealt  with  sternly,  or  the  whole  enterprise  would  be 
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wrookod.  lie  tliei’cfore  pave  him  in  charge  to  the  captains  and  div 
gentlemen  of  the  expedition,  “  protesting  his  love  to  the 
man,  l)ut  producing  the  j)roofs  of  his  guilt,  and  leaving  him  in  th»^' 
hands.”  Doughty  Avas  so  overwhelmed  by  the  proof  produced,  and  l^ 
Iwoken  down  l\y  his  commander’s  kindness,  that  lie  humbly 
his  guilt,  and  acknowledged  himself  to  lie  worthy  of  death.  The  tony 
gentlemen,  having  heard  the  whole  case,  found  him  guilty  of  a  caiiiul 
crime,  hut  left  to  the  general  the  manner  of  his  death.  Drake  <^.lv 
liim  his  choice— either  to  be  executed  on  the  island,  or  to  he  set  on 
shore  on  the  mainland,  or  to  be  sent  back  to  England  for  the  jiid.ru^eait 
of  the  Queen.  Doughty,  penetrated  with  remorse,  chose  tlie  tir<t 
altm’iiative  as  the  best  for  his  soul's  interest,  and  for  the  wellare  of  the 
expedition ;  he  only  supjdicated  that  lie  might  receive  the  Com¬ 
munion  with  Drake  before  he  suffered.  The  rest  we  give  in  the  words 
of  the  original  narrative  : — 

“  The  Generali  himselfe  communicated  at  this  Sacred  ordinance,  with  this  con¬ 
demned  penitent  gentleman,  who  showed  great  tokens  of  a  contrite  and  repentant 
heart,  as  one  who  was  more  deepely  dis])leased  with  his  ow  ne  act  tlieii  aiiv  man 
else.  And  after  this  holy  rei)ast  they  dined,  also  at  the  same  table  together,  as 
cheerefully  in  sobriety,  as  euer  in  their  lives  they  had  done  aforetime :  each 
cheering  vp  the  other,  and  taking  their  leave  by  drinking  each  to  other,  as  if  some 
journey  onely  had  been  in  hand. 

“After  dinner,  all  things  being  brought  in  a  readines,  by  him  that  supplied  the 
roome  of  the  iirovost-Marshall ;  without  any  dallying,  or  delaying  the  time,  he 
came  forth  and  kneeled  downe,  preparing  at  once  his  necke  for  the  axe,  and  lii^ 
sjiirit  for  lieaven ;  which  bailing  done  without  long  ceremony,  as  who  had  beture 
digested  this  whole  tragedy,  he  desired  all  the  rest  to  pray  for  him,  and  willed  llie 
executioner  to  do  his  office,  not  to  feare  nor  spare.” 

With  this  accoimt  of  the  affair  we  might  rest  contented,  but  for  two 
tilings:  (1),  the  suspiciously  dramatic  complexion  of  the  transactiou  ; 
and  (2),  the  discovery  among  the  Sloane  MSS.  in  the  Ilritish  ]Muscmii 
of  the  original  narrative  of  Francis  Fletcher,  from  which  this  history 
of  the  nephew  is  avowedly  compiled,  and  which  gives  quite  a  dillerent 
complexion  to  the  transaction.  He  evidently  regards  Doughty  as  a 
victim,  Dinke  as  an  envious  persecutor,  while  he  calls  the  whole  atlair 
a  “  hloodie  tragodie,”  which  he  more  than  once  intimates  might  well 
evoke  the  judgments  of  Heaven.  He  speaks  of  Doughty  as  the  most 
exaggerated  terms,  and  declares  that  lie  never  saw  so  edifying  an  en'l 
Added  to  this,  there  is  another  narrative  of  the  voyage,  hy  one  John 
Cooke,  which  is  among  tho  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  appears  to  b" 
in  the  handvTiting  of  tho  antiquary  Stowe.  This  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  violent  hostility  to  Drake  ;  it  accuses  him  of  blasphemy,  unmanly 
violence,  and  extreme  tyranny,  and  of  many  other  sins,  most  alien  to 
what  we  know  of  him  from  sufficient  and  credible  witnesses.  I  confess 
to  a  strong  conviction  that  tliis  narrative  of  John  Cooke  ought  to  b' 
put  out  of  court  at  once  and  summarily.  The  bitter  hatred  of  the 
man  to  Drake  is  palpable  throughout;  while  the  signature,  “John 
Cooke,”  occurs  frequently  at  the  foot  of  the  charges  on  which  I  doughty 
was  tried  and  condemned.  Had  Drake  been  anything  like  what  John 
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’x>kc  a?.'5orts  him  to  have  been,  the  expedition  would  have  found  itv^ 

^  e  oil  tliij^  ^«ide  Capo  Horn.  The  chaplain’s  narrative  is  the  only 
(lilHculty,  joint'd  with  the  internal  unlikelihood  of  some  of  the 
*•  ‘uiii'^taiices  which  the  author  of  the  “World  Encompassed”  relat»*s. 
Wlii'  li  way  does  the  ])rol)al)ility  lie  ?  Alto^^ether  I  conceive  with  the 
nilifw's  narrative.  There  is  one  great  ftict  which  to  me  is  an  invaln- 
iMo  fhie  through  the  mystery  ;  I  mean  the  communion  of  Drake  and 
poir'litv  in  the  Sacrament  before  the  execution.  All  the  witnesses, 
vt'irJohn  Cooke,  are  agreed  about  that.  It  seems  to  me  well  nigh 
fonelusive.  That  Doughty  thereby  confessed  his  guilt  and  expressed 
hi<  penitence,  and  that  he  felt  that  a  load  would  be  lifted  off  his  heart 
if  the  man  against  whom  he  had  sinned  would  commune  with  him 
before  he  siitfercd,  is  to  me  undeniably  plain.  There  is  something  in 
this  death  scene  well  nigh  incredible  to  us  in  this  age.  So  simple,  so 
noble,  so  brave,  on  either  part.  And  yet  Drake  did  not  dare  to 
spare.  Even  a  word  about  “return”  could  not  be  tolerated. 

l)oiighty  was  probably  but  the  organ  of  many  whose  hearts  were 
tailing  them ;  England’s  most  noble  enterprise  must  be  shamefully 
ahaiidoiied,  or  a  dear  life  must  hdl.  Drake  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
.rj-iuy.  His  dearest  friend  must  perish,  if  the  sacrifice  were  demanded 
bv  his  country  and  his  queen.  Eletcher’s  name,  too,  occurs  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  almost  every  charge  against  Jdoughty.  His  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  most  questionable.  There 
is  a  curious  fragment  of  manuscript  in  the  llarleian  Collection, 
from  which  it  ajqiears,  that  at  some  point  of  the  voyage  Drake  sum- 
nionod  Erancis  Eletcher  before  him,  and ‘‘excommunicated  him  out 
of  tlie  Church  of  God,  denounced  him  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and 
tie<l  a  posy  round  his  arm  wdth  this  inscription,  ‘  Erancis  Eletcher, 
the  falsest  knave  that  liveth.’  ” 

Fortunately  we  have  the  judgments  of  two  able  and  impartial  con¬ 
temporaries  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  it  runs  in  the  direction  which 
we  have  indicated.  Camden  says  — 

“In  this  very  place  John  Doughty,  an  industrious  and  stout  man,  and  the  next 
unto  Drake,  was  called  to  his  trial  for  raising  a  mutiny  in  the  tleet,  found  guilty 
by  twelve  men,  after  the  English  manner,  and  condemned  to  death,  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  undauntedly,  being  beheaded,  having  first  received  the  holy  communion 
with  Drake.  And,  indeed,  the  most  impartial  persons  in  the  fieet  were  of  ojnnion 
that  he  had  acted  seditiously ;  and  that  Drake  cut  him  oft’  as  an  emulator  of  his 
plory,  and  one  that  regarded  not  so  much  who  he  himself  excelled  in  commenda¬ 
tions  for  sea  matters,  as  who  he  thought  might  equal  him.  Yet  wanted  there  not 
some,  who,  pretending  to  understand  things  better  than  others,  gave  out  that 
Drake  had  in  charge  from  Leicester,  to  take  oft’  Doughty,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  because  he  had  reported  abroad  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  made 
away  by  the  cunning  practices  of  Leicester.” 

Ilakluyt  to  much  the  same  effect : — 

“In  this  port  (St.  Julian)  our  General  began  to  inquire  diligently  of  the  actions 
of  ^Ir.  Thomas  Doughty,  and  found  them  not  to  be  such  as  he  looked  for,  but 
lending  rather  to  contention  of  mutiny,  or  some  other  disorder,  whereby  (without 
redress)  the  success  of  the  voyage  might  greatly  have  been  hazarded ;  whereupon 
the  company  was  called  together  and  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the 
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cause,  which  were  found  partly  hy  Mr.  Doujjhty’s  owu  confession,  and  parti  *  v 
the  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  be  true ;  which  when  our  General  saw,  altliou  ri? 
private  affection  to  Mr.  Doughty  (as  he  then  in  presence  of  all  sacredlv  iirorest^r 
was  great,  yet  the  care  he  had  of  the  state  of  the  voyage,  of  the  exj)ectation'^  f 
her  iMajestie,  and  of  the  honour  of  his  countrie,  did  more  touch  him  (as  indeell  ’ 
ought)  than  the  private  respect  of  one  man ;  so  that  the  cause  being  thorou^l  T- 
heard,  and  all  things  done  in  good  order,  as  neere  as  might  he  to  the  course  of  * ' 
laws  in  England,  it  was  concluded  that  Mr.  Doughty  should  receive  ])unislnnm 
according  to  the  (piality  of  the  otlence.  And  he,  seeing  no  remedle  but  ]>atieLe 
for  himself,  desired  before  his  death  to  receive  the  communion,  which  he  did  at  tin 
hands  of  ^Ir.  Fletcher,  the  minister,  and  our  General  himself  accompanied  him  in 
that  holy  action :  which  being  done,  and  the  place  of  execution  made  ready  he 
having  embraced  our  General,  and  taken  his  leave  of  all  the  com])anie,  with  jiraver 
for  the  Queen’s  Majestie  and  our  realm,  in  quiet  sort  laid  his  head  to  the  block 
where  he  ended  his  life.”  ’ 


There  is,  too,  another  piece  of  evidence  to  which  sufficient  inipoitanco 
lias  hardly  been  attached.  Drake  took  out  of  the  rortuguese  ]»rize  a 
jdlot  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  seas  for  Avhich  he  was  hound, 
and  carried  him  with  him.  He  dismissed  him  tinally  at  Aca])ulco  in 
the  Pacific.  This  pilot's  narrative  has  been  published,  and  the  8})anisli 
historians  draw’  from  it  in  their  account  of  the  expedition.  Put  they 
bring  no  charge  against  Drake  in  connection  with  these  transactions. 
They  assert  that  Doughty  w  as  put  to  death  because  he  w’ould  have  re¬ 
turned,  and  ])raise  the  tirmness  and  w  isdom  of  the  course  which  Drake 
pursued.  Had  any  charge  been  feasible,  the  Spaniards  w’ould  not  liave 
failed  to  urge  it ;  and  it  is  a  high  testimony  to  Drake's  cleinencv  and 
kindliness  that  this  pilot  urged  not  one  w’ord  of  complaint  against 
J  lrake's  treatment  of  him  on  his  return.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that 
the  last  editor  of  the  “World  Encompassed,”  the  able  editor  of  tho 
Hakluvt  Soeietv,  leans  rather  to  the  narratives  of  Cooke  and  Fletcher; 
but  1  feel  fully  satished,  from  a  careful  estimation  of  the  accessild-- 
evidence,  that  the  verdict  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  w’hich  is  also  the 
verilict  of  the  {Spaniards  themselves,  must  stand. 

This  vital  matter  being  settled,  the  Mdrif  w’as  broken  up,  and  the 
lleet  w’as  reduced  to  three  ships, — the  PeUccuij  w’hich  w'as  soon  after 
named  the  Golden  Hind,  in  compliment  to  Hiv  Christojffior  Hatton, 
who  proliably  bore  it  on  his  arms,  the  EHzaheth,  and  the  Ma)igohL 
The  little  squadron  then  w’eighed,  and  stood  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Magelhaens.  They  w’ere  reached  on  the  20th  of  August. 
The  topsails  w’ere  struck  as  they  entered,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  ]u*ayers  w’ere  read,  and  a  sermon  preached,  in  honour  of  a  higher 
King.  They  found  much  difficulty  in  the  navigation,  the  Spaniards 
having  w'ilfiilly  falsilitnl  the  maps  ;  l)ut  it  certainly  speaks  well  for 
I  )rake's  seamanship,  that  he  carried  his  lleet  through  in  sixteen  days, 
fourteen  days  being  reckoned  a  good  passage,  even  at  the  present 
time. 


C)n  the  Gth  of  September  they  emerged  into  the  Pacific,  and  wore 
greeted  “  w’ith  a  most  terrible  storm,”  wdiich  drove  them  above  one 
hundreel  leagues  to  the  w’estw’ard,  and  scattered  the  lleet.  The  Man- 
[joldy  Ca])tain  Thonuis,  w’cnt  dowui  with  every  sold  on  board.  I  he 


i-1 


■nh'th  Captain  ^Yinte^,  and  the  Golden  Jlind,  were  driven  about 
I  whole  month  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  at  one  time  were  as 
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<outh  as  Oi  ,  ana  inus,  wiinoui  secKing  ir,  were  me  iirst  ais- 
ceven'rs  of  Capo  Horn.  On  the  7th  Octo})er  the  Elkaheth  parted 
coripany,  recovered  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and,  her  people  bein^' 
\vt‘*irv  and  fearful,  bore  up  for  England  ;  there  tluv  arrived  safely,  hut 
p..ceived,  as  they  deserved,  cold  welcome,  having  abandoned  their 
coiuinander  to  his  fate.  Fears  were  entertained  that  Drake  wouhl 
iit'Vt  r  he  heard  of  again  ;  but  he,  as  we  shall  see,  was  busy  al)out 
(Imls  "  hicli  were  to  make  the  whole  world  ring  with  his  fame.  The 
^toriiiv  weather  continuing,  Drake  incurred  extreme  danger  in  searching 
i;»r  his  consorts.  For  fifty -two  days  this  tremendous  storm  presstnl  on 
tlu  in,  and  Drake  was  again  driven  south,  and  discovered  more  clearly 
Cape  Horn.  The  storm  having  at  last  fairly  blown  itself  out,  the 
(loldni  Hind  was  put  on  a  northerly  course,  to  make  the  rendezvous 
vdikli  her  captain  had  appointed,  in  lat.  30^^  8.  on  the  coast  of  P(*ru. 
Stilting  an  island  called  ^fucho,  in  36^,  8.,  he  endeavoured  to  revictual 
liis  ship.  The  natives  at  first  seemed  friendly,  but  subseciueiitly  they 
(•iitrai)i)cd  a  boat’s  crew  with  Drake  himself,  and  wounded  eveuy  man 
ill  the  boat  with  their  arrows,  the  captain  himself  being  struck  under 
the  eve  and  in  the  head.  His  coolness  and  intrepidity  brought  the 
men  "otf,  and  the  clement  general,  considering  that  the  natives  had 
mistaken  the  English  for  8paniards,  resolved  to  take  no  vengeance,  but 
set  sail,  and  reached  a  bay  on  the  American  coast,  called  Ifiiiliifs  Hay, 
ill  lat.  32^  8.  There  they  met  an  Indian  chief,  who  otfered  to 
coiuluct  them  to  Valparaiso,  where  they  might  obtain  all  needful 
stores. 

Thus  was  Drake,  in  a  little  ship  of  100  tons,  ill  manned  and  worse 
provisioned,  and  leaky  through  the  length  and  stress  of  the  voyage, 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  8panish  settlements  of  the  Pacific,  surrouii(led 
bv  their  ships,  and  cut  otf,  by  a  strait  which  was  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
passable  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Atlantic  and  home.  The  history 
of  the  next  six  months  is  the  most  brilliant  narrative  of  successful 
daring  that  I  know.  Hy  this  gallant  enterprise  of  the  little  English 
war-ship  and  her  indomitable  crew,  more  than  by  any  other  single 
thing,  the  fate  of  the  8panish  Armada  was  sealed,  and  the  8panish 
supremacy  of  the  seas  was  destroyed.  Drake,  with  his  one  little  ship, 
during  that  six  months,  entered  well  nigh  every  port,  rifled  every 
treasure-ship,  exacted  contributions  from  every  town,  and  bearded 
every  fort  and  fleet  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  seas.  His  deep  religious 
heart  was  stirred  within  him  by  the  cruelties,  atrocities,  superstitions, 
ami  crimes  which  the  Spaniards  wrought  there  without  stint  or  shame. 
Tu  the  privateer  this  bdicame  something  like  a  holy  war.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prove  that  the  English  in  those  seas  felt  themselves  chamiiions 
of  the  most  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  when  they  heard  of  and  observed 
the  horrible  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  to  the  native  races  which 
Were  withering  under  their  brutal  yoke.  Coasting  along,  and  still 
Searching  most  diligently  every  creek  for  his  missing  consort,  he  arrived 
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off  Lima  on  the  15th  February.  This  was,  perliaps,  Ids  most  Jar’ 
enterprise.  Thirty  ships  were  in  harbour  there  ;  sevent<*eii  of 
latlen  and  ready  to  sail.  Drake  took  the  Golden  Hind  in  without 
moment’s  hesitation,  and  anchored  in  their  midst ;  then,  haviiif^ 
tained  provisions  and  water,  they  laid  the  ships  under  contril)utioii  C 
their  leisure.  IL'aring  there  of  a  rich  treasure-ship,  the  Cacafueqn 
which  was  the  pride  of  the  South  Seas,  and  which  had  sailed  oiil\- 
fourteen  days  before  for  Panama,  they  cut  the  cables  of  all  the  ship^ 
port,  and  stood  out  with  immense  booty  in  chase  of  the  great  galleon 
of  S])ain.  On  the  1st  of  March  they  fell  in  with  her  about  l.Mj 
leagues  from  Panama.  She  was  boarded  and  carried  at  once,  ami 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  £90,000  being  transferred  to  the  Golden  Ulwl 
they  let  lier  go.  Drake  was  true  to  his  principle  of  action,  such  as  it 
was.  lie  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  any  amount  of  treasurt* 
but  he  observed  the  utmost  consideration  and  courtesy  towards  tin* 
men,  save  where  wrongs  came  under  his  eye  which  a  higher  diitv 
called  on  him  to  avenge.  Standing  west  to  avoid  Panama,  they  oll- 
I  tained  fresh  booty,  and  on  the  15th  anchored  in  Guatulco  (Acaiailco), 

I  in  15^  30 '  X.,  and,  being  fully  laden  with  booty,  began  to  consider  the 

means  of  returning  home. 

The  conclusion  at  which  ho  arrived  justified  the  terms  I  have 
again  and  again  appli(3d  to  him.  I  give  the  words  of  the  original 
narrative  : — 

**  And  considering  also  that  the  time  of  the  yeare  now  drew  on  wherein  we 
must  attempt,  or  of  necessitie  wholly  gine  ouer  that  action,  which  chietly  our 
Generali  had  determined,  namely,  the  discouery  of  what  ])assage  there  was  to 
found  about  the  Northerne  ])arts  of  America,  from  the  South  Sea  into  our  owne 
ocean  (which  being  once  discouered  and  made  knowne  to  be  nauigable,  we  should 
not  onely  do  our  countrie  a  good  and  noteable  service,  but  we  also  oursclues  should 
haue  a  nearer  cut  and  passage  home  j  where,  otherwise,  we  were  to  make  a  vtry 
long  and  tedious  uoyage  of  it,  which  would  hardly  agree  with  our  g(X)d  liking,  we 
hailing  been  so  long  from  home  already,  and  so  much  of  our  strength  separated 
from  vs,)  wdiich  could  not  at  all  be  done  if  the  ojiportunity  of  time  were  now 
neglected ;  w’e  therefore  all  of  vs  wdllingly  harkened  and  consented  to  our  (lenerairs 
aduice,  w  hich  was,  first  to  seeke  out  some  conuenient  place  wherein  to  triimne  our 
shij),  and  store  ourselues  wdth  wood  and  w'ater  and  other  prouisions  as  we  could 
i  get,  and  thenceforward  to  hasten  on  our  intended  journey  for  the  discouerv  of  the 

^  said  passage,  through  which  w’e  might  with  joy  return  to  our  longed  homes.” 

i  To  the  northward  then  they  steered.  Before  they  left  Acajiulo) 

I  Drake  wrote  a  letter  to  Captiiin  Winter  by  a  ship  leaving  for  the 

I  south,  hoping  that  they  miglit  fall  in  with  the  Ellzahethy  and  carry  iii- 

'  formation  of  his  course.  It  is  so  simple  and  noble  in  spirit  aud  cx- 

I  pression,  that  I  quote  it  entire  : — 

I  **  Master  Winter, — If  it  pleasetli  God  that  you  should  to  meete  wdtli  the  ship  of 

t  Sant  John  de  .Vnton,  I  pray  you  use  him  well,  according  to  my  wonl  ami  pnmiiMi 

given  unto  them  :  and  if  you  want  anything  that  is  in  this  ship  of  Sant  dohn  de 
*  Anton,  1  j>ray  you  pay  them  double  the  value  for  it,  wliich  I  will  satistie  againe, 

I  and  command  your  men  not  to  doe  her  any  hurt ;  and  what  composition  or  agret- 

j  ment  we  have  made,  at  my  return  into  England,  1  will  l>y  God’s  heljie  j)orfoniic; 

although  I  am  in  doubt  that  this  letter  wall  never  come  to  your  hands ;  notwith* 


“  Vet  would  not  our  General  be  discouraged,  but  as  wel  by  comfortable  speeches, 
of  the  Diuine  prouidence,  and  of  God’s  louing  care  ouer  his  children,  out  of  the 
Soriptures,  as  also  by  other  good  and  profitable  perswasions,  adding  thereto  his 
own  cheerful  example,  he  so  stirred  them  vp  to  put  on  a  good  courage,  and  to  (piite 
tlieiii'elues  like  men,  to  endure  some  short  extremity  to  haue  the  sj)eedier  comfort, 
ami  a  little  trouble  to  obtaine  the  greater  glory,  that  euery  other  man  was 
thoroughly  armed  with  wiUingnesse  and  resol ued  to  see  the  uttermost,  if  it  were 
jH)Ssible,  of  what  good  was  to  be  done  that  way.” 

And  this  seems  to  be  a  fair  occasion  to  sav  a  word  on  Drakc^s  ludi- 

4/ 

gious  principles  and  life. 

He  was  engaged  at  this  time  on  an  expedition  which  even  mild 
judges  would  consider  as  closely  bordering  on  the  piratical,  lie  was 
deeply  laden  with  booty  to  which  he  had  heli)ed  liiinself  without 
scruple  all  through  the  Spanish  main.  Yet  here'  wo  iind  him  nohly 
sushiining  his  men  out  of  God’s  AVord,  and  through  life  referring  his 
actions  habitually  to  the  judgment  and  approval  of  Christ.  AVhat  arii 
we  to  say  of  his  Christianity  I  Aluseiilar,  certainly  !  It  could  take  in 
with  a  good  conscienoe  all  the  bold  and  strong-handed  bleeds  of  a 
stormy  life  and  a  stormy  time.  Neither  the  blood  of  battle  nor  the 
spoils  of  war  came  amiss  to  it,  nor  stern  vengeance,  nor  tierce  hate  of 
wluit  should  he  hateful  to  all  good  men.  And  yet  do  not  confound  it 
with  the  muscular  Christianity  of  the  school  which  is  rising  to  some 
strength  among  us,  which  seems  to  preach  the  pride  of  the  ll(?sh  as  one 
of  the  central  doctrines  of  Christ’s  Gospel  ;  and  whose  creed,  if  fairly 
written  out,  would  apparently  bo_something  like  this — “  I  Ijelieve  in  a 
Christian-six  foot' Gvd,  who  can  pull  stroke  in  the  Oxford  eight,  or 
howl  in  the  All  England  eleven,  or  who  can  fell  a  IaukIoii  drayman  at 
a  blow.”  Perhaps  Drake  could  have  done  all  this  ;  certainly  he  did 
much  more  ;  but  be  did  not  regard  these  things  as  specially  liis  God- 
given  vocation,  llis  whole  life  >vas  muscular,  everything  which  he  di‘l 


r  »»•  I  am  the  man  I  have  promised  to  be,  beseeching  Gcxl,  the  Saviour  of  all 
worli  U)  bave  us  in  his  keeping, — to  whome  only  I  give  all  honour,  praise, 

I  have  written  is  not  only  to  you,  Master  Winter,  but  also  to  M.  Thomas, 
\r  Charles,  M.  Caube,  and  M.  Anthonie,  with  all  oiir  other  good  friends,  whom  I 
^  it  to  the  tuition  of  him  that,  w  ith  his  blood,  redeemed  us,  and  am  in  gocxl  ho])e 
we  shall  be  in  no  more  trouble,  but  that  he  will  belpe  vs  in  ailversitie,  <le* 
.r  vou  for  the  passion  of  Christ,  if  you  fall  into  any  danger,  that  you  will  not 
of  God’s  mercy,  for  he  w'ill  defend  you  and  preserve  you  from  all  danger, 
and  hriic^  us  to  our  desired  haven ;  to  w’hom  be  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise, 
li'r  ever  and  ever.  xVmeu. 

**  Your  sorrowfull  captain,  wEose  heart  is  heavy  for  you, 

“  Fraxcis  Drake.” 

they  sailed  northward  they  were  both  surprised  and  distr(‘ss(*d 
hv  the  hitter  cold  of  the  weather.  Even  in  42^  X.  the  cold  was  more 
iutoiiso  than  any  of  them  had  ever  known,  though  some  of  them  had 
been  as  far  north  as  72“.  But  Drake’s  courage  failed  not  in  the 
least,  and  the  original  narrative  shows  to  us  by  what  means  the 
Elizabethan  captains  were  wont  to  rehearten  their  men  : — 


dilvkf/s  voyages  kounu  the  would. 
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was  forc(‘fiil,  and  liis  ndigion  pot  married  naturally  to  a  thouj;. 
strong-handed  things  which  it  belonged  to  the  man  and  to  his 
do  ;  ljut  it  was  not  specially  yoked  on  to  jots  of  proud  force  or  darii 
ami  paraded  with  a — “  See  how  muscular  my  Christianity  is  !’’  t>‘torJ 
the  face  of  an  admiring  because  feeble  and  tlaccid  world.  "  I  rather  tVar 
this  homage  to  the  “pride  of  the  llesh/’  which  is  characteristic  of  a 

reigning  school.  I  do  not  read  that  strength  of  the  flesh  was  Cue  (if 
the  leading  strengths  of  our  Lord.  I  have  read  of  it  in  pagan  wliooh 
I  have  lieard  that  it  is  throned  on  Olympus,  hut  not  in  the  school  of 
Christ — not  among  the  white-rohed  in  heaven.  There  can  Ik*  no 
(piestion  that  Drake  was  a  deei)ly  religious,  as  well  as  a  g(Uierou< 
patient,  and  clement  man.  We  shall  see  yet  other  proofs  of  it  hef()r(i 
we  are  round  the  world. 

They  held  on  their  course  until  they  reached  48°,  and  then  oven 
Drake  felt  that  they  must  turn  south.  The  cold  was  too  intens(‘  f»v 
even  his  hardy  crew  to  struggle  with.  Standing  about,  they  found  the 
harbour  of  San  Francisco,  in  38°  30 and  there  they  remained  some 
time,  taking  possession  of  the  harbour  and  country,  which  th(*y  named 
Xew  .Vlbion,  for  the  cpieen.  Very  full  of  interest  is  the  narrative  (jf 
their  stay  there.  The  pagan  Indians  found  them  out,  and  would  iier- 
sist  in  worshipping  them  as  gods  ;  and  there  is  something  very  nohle 
and  very  beautiful  in  the  tenderness  and  earnestness  witli  wliich 
Drake  and  his  crew  sought  to  lead  their  thoughts  up  to  the  living  and 
the  true  God,  while  they  ministered  with  sagacious  kindness  to  all 
their  present  needs.  Their  chief  trouble  with  the  Indians  was  our 
chief  trouble — interminable  talk.  The  Indians  (sorrow  to  Drake)  woiv 
eloipient,  and  they  knew  it,  and  persisted  in  discoursing  largely  of  un¬ 
intelligible  things.  I’oor  Drake  was  as  puzzled  as  we  are  to  stop  the 
llo(xl  of  weary  talk  with  which  elorpient  imlividiials  in  pulpits,  hust¬ 
ings,  platforms,  parliaments,  and  even  judgment-seats,  are  flooding  us. 
Drake,  sitting  in  state,  and  looking  as  edified  as  possible,  while  an 
Indian  spoke  for  half  an  hour  with  faultless  fluency,  in  a  tongue  wholly 
unintelligible,  the  savages  keeping  up  a  runniug  accompaniment  of 
delighted  “  Oh’s  I  ’*  when  some  grand  point  was  made  by  the  orator- 
might  sit  for  the  portrait  of  the  much-be-talked  generation  in  which 
our  part  of  the  great  world-drama  has  to  be  played.  Dut  the  kindly, 
loving,  trust-inspiring  ways  of  the  English  with  the  savages  stands  in 
grand  contrast  to  the  bloody  and  lustful  records  of  the  colonial  ‘unpin^ 
of  Spain.  If  you  want  to  know  why  God’s  hand  was  against  the 
Armada  and  with  the  English,  read  Las  Casas  and  read  Drake ;  and 
part  of  the  reason,  at  any  rate,  will  be  plain. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  they  sailed ;  the  pitiful  sorrow  of  the  Indians 
at  their  departure  being  the  best  testimony  \io\y  purely,  justly,  chastely, 
and  kindly  the  English  had  had  their  conversation  among  them. 
Drake’s  course  was  by  this  time  fully  decided.  He  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  passage  round  the  Xorth  of  America  as  impractical)le.  Indeed 
the  trending  of  the  coast  to  the  X.  AV.  seems  to  have  raised  a  (piestion 
in  his  mind  as  to  whether  there  were  a  passage  at  all.  Fearing  that 
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tlie  famf*  exploits  liad  led  to  tlio  conceiitmtiou  of  a  Spanish 

Jnailron,  with  the  view  of  intercepting^  Ids  return,  he  adopt(‘d  a  reso- 
liition,  of  winch  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  like  himself — to  ])ush  ov(*r 
the  racitic,  and  com])let<‘  his  glorious  enterj)rise  hy  the  circumnavi^M- 
tiou  of  the  W()rld.  In  sixty-eight  days  they  stretched  oviu*  the  waste 
(,f  watci's,  steering  by  a  “card,”  which  he  had  ol>taine«i  1‘roni  a  ranama 
raptaiii,  and  hoping  to  make  the  Idiilippine  Isles.  Tassing  sonui 
i^laii'b  in  the  Ihicilic,  which  for  the  bt‘St  of  reasons  they  nannMl  the 
Thieves' Islands,  they  made  the  l*hilip[)ines  on  the  IGth  (»f  OetolMn*, 
i;,7!» ;  and  on  the  drd  of  Xovember  they  made  the  Moluccas,  wlnu’e  they 
met  witli  a  most  magniheent  reception  from  the  king.  We  must  not 
ilwell  upon  it,  but  only  note,  to  l)rake’s  honour,  that  the  son  of  this 
Kin;;  of  Ternate,  Avriting  many  years  afterwards  to  King  James, 
thus  records  the  impression  which  Drake  had  left  biddnd  him 
tln'iv  : — 

“  Hearing  of  the  good  re]>ort  of  your  Alajesty  hy  the  coming  of  the  great  Cap¬ 
tain,  Francis  Drake,  in  the  time  of  my  father,  which  was  about  some  tifty  years 
|(a>t :  io’  the  which  captain  my  predecessor  did  send  a  ring  unto  tlie  (^ueen  of 
kn^rland,  as  a  token  of  remembrance  l>etween  us;  whicli,  if  the  aforesaid  Drake 
hail  l>een  living,  he  could  have  informed  your  ^lajesty  of  the  great  love  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  either  side;  he  in  behalf  of  the  (^ueen,  my  father  for  him  and  his  succes¬ 
sor? ;  since  which  time  of  the  departure  of  the  foresaid  Captain,  we  have  daily 
c\i>ected  his  return,  iny  father  living  many  years  after,  and  daily  ex]>ecting  his 
return:  und  I,  after  the  death  of  my  father,  have  lived  in  the  same  iio])e,  ’til  I 
was  father  of  eleven  children ;  in  whicli  time  1  have  been  informed  that  the  Eng- 
lidi  were  men  of  so  bad  disposition,  that  they  came  not  as  ])eaceable  merchants, 
hut  to  dispossess  us  of  our  country ;  which,  by  the  coming  of  the  bearer  hereof 
(Captain  ]\Iiddleton),  we  have  found  to  the  contrary,  which  greatly  we  rejoice  at,” 
Ac.  Ac. 


lie  sailed  Xovember  9tli.  On  tbe  lltb  ho  auelioivd  umler  a  small 
i.daiid  nt‘  the  Celebes  group,  where  they  stayed  soim*  days  to  repair 
damages  and  to  relit.  Their  description  of  tin*  island  and  its  riches 
is  vory  glowing,  but  we  must  not  linger.  They  sailed  on  the  12th  of 
becemher,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  while  they  were  running  under 
all  sail,  during  the  night,  they  suddenly  struck  on  a  rocky  shoal,  ami 
.>tuck  fast.  J  hey  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  it  is  well  worth  our 
tvhilo  to  mark  closely  how  sucli  men  denu'aned  themselves  in  such  a 
ca^:c.  Like  men,  we  may  be  sur(‘  ;  but  we  should  hardly  be  prepared 
l‘ur  all  which  the  narrative  reveals  : — 


‘‘  The  vnex]>ectednesse  of  so  extreame  a  danger,  ])rescntly  raised  vs  vj)  to  looko 
ahont  vs,  hut  the  more  we  looked  the  lesse  hope  we  liad  of  getting  cleere  of  it 
a::aine,  ><0  that  nothing  now  presenting  itselfe  to  our  mindes,  hut  the  ghastly  a])- 
)>earance  of  instant  death,  allbrding  no  resjdt  or  time  of  ]>ausing,  called  v})on 
vs  to  »leny  ourselues,  and  to  commend_ourselues  into  the  mercifull  hands  of  our  most 
►rations  (Jod  rto  this  ])ur})d^  wee  jireseutly  fell  ])rostrate,  and  with  ioyned  ])rayers 
K’lit  vp  vuto  the  throne  of  grace,  humhly  besought  Almighty  (lod  to  exteml  Ilis 
iiimy  vuto  vs  in  his  sonne  Christ  Jesus,  and  so  ])re])aring  as  it  were  our  neckes 
vnto  tlie  Idocke,  we  euery  minute  ex]>ected  the  tinall  stroake  to  be  giuen  vnto  us. 

“Notwithstanding  that  we  expected  nothing  but  imminent  death,  yet  (tliat  we 
nuudit  not  seem  to  temjit  God,  by  leaning  any  second  meanes  vnattempted  which 
He  allhrded,)  presently,  us  sixm  as  jtrayers  were  ended,  our  Generali  (exhorting  vs 
vuL.  II.  n  H 
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to  liaue  the  eei)0<.iiilk‘st  care  of  the  better  part,  to  wit,  the  soiile,  ami  addlmnn 
comfortable  speeches,  of  the  ioyes  of  that  other  life,  which  wee  now  alone  lo< 
for)  encouraged  vs  all  to  bestirre  ourselues,  showin<r  vs  the  way  thereto  by  Ik 
owne  example  ;  and  first  of  all  the  i)umi)  hein^  well  plyed,  and  the  shi])  fret'cl  rf 
water,  we  found  ovr  leakes  to  be  nothing  increased,  which  thou<;h  it  pine  v!<  no 
hoi)e  of  deliverance,  yet  it  pine  vs  some  hope  of  respit,  insomuch  as  it  assuml 
that  the  bulke  was  sound,  which  truely  we  aeknowledp'd  to  he  an  iunnetliit  • 
prouidence  of  tiod  alone,  insomuch  as  no  strenj;th  of  wood  and  iron  could  haue 
possibly  borne  so  hard  and  violent  a  sh<K‘ke  as  ovr  shi])  ‘lid,  dashinjr  vnder  full  <ail* 
against  the  rockes,  exee]>t  the  extraordinary  hand  of  God  had  su])])orted  the  same 

. Our  miserie  beeing  thus  manifest,  the  very  consideration  whereof 

must  needs  haue  shaken  flesh  and  blond,  if  faith  in  (ujd’s  ])romi^es  had  not  miduily 
sustained  vs,  we  j)assed  the  night  with  earnest  longings  thr.t  the  day  would  oua* 
ai)peare ;  the  meane  time  we  spent  in  often  prayer  and  other  godlv  exorcise.* 
thereby  comforting  ourselues,  and  rtfreshing  our  liearts,  striuing  to  hriuL' our! 
pelues  to  an  humble  submission  vjider  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  a  retVerlug  our- 
Belues  wholly  to  his  goutl  will  and  ])leasure.  The  day  therefore  at  length  appear¬ 
ing,  and  it  being  almost  full  sea  about  that  time,  after  we  had  giuen  thaukes  to 
God  for  his  tV)rbearing  of  vs  hitherto,  and  had  with  tears  called  v})on  Him  to  hles.e 
our  labours;  we  again  renewed  our  trauell  to  see  if  we  could  now  poVihly  find  | 

any  anchor  hohl,  which  we  had  formerly  sought  in  vaine.  Hut  this  second  attempt  I 

})roucd  as  fruitlesse  as  the  former,  and  left  vs  nothing  to  trust  to  but  ]irayers  and  | 

tears,  seeing  it  ai)j)eared  im])Ossible  that  euer  the  forecast,  counsell,  ])oilicie,  or  I 

power  of  man  could  euer  effect  the  deliuery  of  our  ship,  except  the  Lord  ouelv  I 

miraculously  should  do  the  same.  *  | 

“It  was  therefore  ])resently  motioned,  and  by  generall  voice  determined,  to  | 

commend  our  case  to  God  alone,  leaning  ourselues  wholly  in  His  hand  to  sj»ill  or  I 

sane  vs,  as  seeme  best  to  his  graciotis  wisdome.  And  that  our  faith  might  hee  the  I 

better  strengthened,  and  the  comfortable  apprehension  of  God’s  mercie  in  Christ  I 

be  more  clearely  felt,  we  had  a  Sermon,  and  the  Sacrament  of  the  bodie  and  blond 

of  our  Sauiour  celebrated . Tlie  manner  of  our  deliuery  (for  the 

relation  of  it  will  especially  be  expected)  was  onely  this.  The  place  wliereon  we 
sate  so  fast  was  a  firme  rocke  in  a  cleft,  whereof  it  was  we  stucke  on  the  larboard 
side.  At  low  waU'r  there  was  not  aboue  sixo  foote  depth  in  all  on  the  starbtril, 
within  little  distance  as  you  haue  heard  no  bottome  to  be  found;  the  brize  during  * 

the  whole  time  that  thus  we  were  stayed,  blew  somewhat  stifle  directly  ajrainstc.ur 
broadside,  and  so  perforce  kej)t  the  ship  upright.  It  pleased  God  in  the  heginuiii;' 
of  the  tyde,  while  the  water  was  yet  almost  at  lowest,  to  slaeke  the  stilfeuesse  of 
the  wiiul ;  and  now  our  ship,  who  reejuired  thirteen  foot  water  to  make  her  fleet, 
and  had  not  at  that  time  on  the  one  side  above  seuen  at  most,  wanting  her  ]irnp 
on  the  other  side,  which  had  too  long  alreadie  kej)t  lier  uj),  fell  a  heeling  toward; 
the  deepe  water,  and  by  that  meanes  freed  her  keele,  and  made  us  glad  men.  j 

“  This  shoale  is  at  le;ist  three  or  foure  leagues  in  length ;  it  lies  in  2^,  laeliiii? 
three  or  four  minutes,  Soutli  latitude.  The  day  of  this  deliverance  was  the  10th  of  I 
January.” 

On  the  Idtli  of  Mavcli  tlioy  roacluHl  some  port  on  the  south  of  Java,  ^ 
and  were  most  liosjiitably  entertained.  There  they  took  in  wliat  suj'plus 
they  might  need  for  their  long  homeward  voyage  ;  and  on  the  ihjtii  m 
they  weighed  for  Phigland.  The  Cai>e  of  (f  0‘.)d  Hope  was  }>asscd  on  | 
tlie  loth  of  June,  within  cannon-shot,  hut  they  would  not  laii‘1.  On  | 
the  22iul  they  touched  at  Sierra  Leone  for  wood  and  water,  and  on  iIk-  I 
2Gth  of  September —  I 

“  We  safelv  with  iovfull  minds  and  thankfull  hearts  to  God,  arrived  at  Plvinoutb.  | 
the  place  of  our  first  setting  forth,  after  we  had  spent  two  yeares,  ten  month.s  a^u  f 
»ome  few  odde  daies  besides,  in  seeing  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep,  in  ‘b?*  i 
covering  so  many  admirable  things,  in  going  through  with  m  many  strange  udui-n-  r 
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I  .  in  esca]>in^  oat  of  so  iiuiny  dunji^ers,  and  overoonnuliio  so  many  ditficultios  in 
I  nn.>  tMu-oiapassiiii'  of  this  neather  gloln*,  and  passing  round  about  the  world, 

I  (MU  »-  ‘  1  ♦  i 

!  vdiicli  we  liauo  relateu. 

i  “  Soli  rerum  maximariiin  Ell'eotori, 

t  Soli  totius  inundi  (lubernatori 

I 

!  Soli  suorum  Consorvaton, 

I  Soli  Deo  sit  semper  gloria.*’ 

i  piako  was  rocoivod  at  Plymouth  witli  intonso  enthusiasm,  tlio  whole 
i  t.iwii  was  wild  with  joy.  Since  Captain  Wint(U’’s  return  ho  had  been 
i  ivcii  up  lor  lost.  The  church  l)clls  rang  the  whole  day  through  ;  on 
!  til'*  simple-minded  seaman  went  up  to  Tavistock,  to  show 

\  hi-  ivspt'ct  to  the  ohl  residence  of  his  ]>arents  ;  and  then,  having  been 
i  p-tnl  Iw  the  West-country  people,  he  iiavigab'd  the  Golden  Hind  to 
I  L..U'loii.  It  is  said  that  the  booty  on  board  was  of  the  value  of 
I  ri.iMiOjMMI.  The  (pieen  hardly  received  him  as  cordially  as  ho  had 
The  truth  is,  that  Drake’s  free  and  easy  ways  in  the  Pacific 
Writ*  likely  to  produce  serious  complications  with  S[)ain.  llis  splendi<l 
I  .sui  ct‘<s  (Miiharrassed  her ;  but  she  marked  him  well,  ainl  held  him  ever 
I  aib  r  ill  high  honour  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  her  realm.  It  was  not 
I  till  the  next  year  that,  dining  at  Deptford,  she  entered  his  famous  ship 
I  with  which  he  had  “  ploughed  a  furrow  round  the  world,”  and 
I  kiiiglitt'tl  him  with  her  own  hand,  llow^  ho  served  her  at  Cadiz,  and 
I  ill  the  groat  Armada  light,  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  need  to  dwell 
ujMiu  it  here — how  he  died,  I  have  brielly  to  tell. 

Ill  bV,):")  Drake  sailed  with  Hawkins,  his  old  friend  and  commander, 
fur  the  Spanish  main  :  it  proved  the  grave  of  botlu  The  last  scene  is 
I  thus  siiii}>ly  chronicled  : — 

[  “On  the  15th  of  January,  on  their  w’ay  towards  Puerto  Bello,  Cajitain  Plat  died 

I  of  sickness,  and  then  Ca})tain  Drake  began  to  keej)  his  cabin,  and  comj^lain  of  a 
N  owring  or  tiuxe.  On  the  23rd  they  set  sail,  and  stood  uj)  agnin  for  Puerto  Bello, 
wliicli  is  hut  three  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Nomhre  de  Dios.  On  the  28th,  at 
t  uf  tlie  clock  in  the  morning,  our  (ieneral.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  departed  this  life, 
i  Iciving  heeii  extremely  sicke  of  a  tliixe  which  began  the  night  before  to  stop  on 
I  liiiii.  He  used  some  s})eeches  at  or  a  little  before  his  death,  rising  and  aj)j)arelling 
I  liimselfe,  hut  being  brought  to  bed  again,  within  one  hour  he  died.  They  moved 
I  "11  to  Puerto  Bello,  and  after  coming  to  anchor  in  the  hay,  and  the  solemn  burial 
I  of  our  (Ieneral  in  the  sea,  Mr.  Bride  made  a  sermon,  having  to  his  audience  all  the 
I  t’aj'taius  in  the  Heete. 


•Shortly  before',  another  of  tlio  Elizabotliau  great  ones  fell, — a  man 
who  liatl  all  Drake’s  courage  and  conduct,  and  who  was  besides  a  chi¬ 
valrous  gentleman,  wliieli  Drake  was  not.  Sir  liieliard  Grenville,  pei- 
liips  the  noblest  and  purest  ‘si>irit-of  that  age — the  Sydney  of  the  sea 
—thus  yielded  up  bis  life  to  God  : — 


In  1501,  Sir  K.  Grenville  was  serving  in  an  English  fleet  against  S])ain.  Tlicy 
"(TO  assailed  by  a  Spanish  fleet  of  far  suj)erior  force,  and  worsted.  But  Sir  U. 
'Teiiville,  ill  his  good  ship  the  Revenge ^  refused  either  to  strike  or  to  fly.  He  l>ad 
t.io  trunner  sink  the  ship  rather  than  yield — hut  he  was  overruled  by  the  crew, 
•htcr  inflicting  the  most  tremendous  chastisement  on  the  Spanish  fleet,  — it  is  said 
‘Ut  he  was  engaged  with  no  less  than  15  shij)s, — the  Revenge  was  taken,  but  she 
crippled  ihat  she  soon  after  went  down  with  200  Si)anlards,  when  Sir 
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Richard  Grenville  was  carried,  mortally  wounded,  on  board  the  Spanish  Admir  1' 
ship,  where  he  was  treated  with  distin^juished  honour.  Rut  in  a  few  days  ]p 
that  death  was  at  hand,  and  s])oke  these  ineinorahle  words  in  Spanish,  that  til 
heard  him  mi^dit  l>ear  witness  to  their  fervour: — ‘  Here  die  1,  Richard  (iremilL 
with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind;  for  that  1  have  ended  my  life  as  a  pxnl  s^ddier  oa  dr 
to  do,  tVhtin^  for  his  country,  (pieen,  religion,  and  honour  :  my  soul  willinjiv'i,^' 
parting  from  this  Iwaly,  leaving  behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  asew^ 
valiant  soldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do.*  ** 

Drake,  Hawkins,  CIrcnville,  gone,  England  might  Room  poor  indoe.l 
Hut  the  work  was  done.  8])ain  was  broken  utterly,  and  tint 
was  kindled  in  Englishmen,  of  which  the  Nile,  (k)j>onhagen,  and  Tra¬ 
falgar  are  the  direct  and  inalienable  fruits.  That  supremacy  wlii(h 
I>rake,  more  than  any  other,  won  for  us,  has  never  h(‘on  shaken. 
Xumhers  art'  nothing,  as  of  old,  where  English  si'amenship  has  room. 
l>rake  brought  us  to  the  A\anwar<l  as  a  nation,  w]i(*re  he  cvt'r  hiinsi  If 
loved  to  be.  AVehave  maintained  the  post  in  many  a  blcxMly  stniLri:le, 
with  the  world  in  arms  against  us  ;  and  an  Englishman  may  ho  par¬ 
doned  for  believing  that  we  shall  maintain  it  w  hile  the  w’orld  endures. 
The  epitaph  of  Drake,  hy  tw’o  able  contemporaries,  may  fitly  liring  ihi^ 
paper  to  a  close : — 

**  He  w'as  more  skillfull  in  all  ])0\Tites  of  nauigatiou  tlicn  any  that  ever  was  ho- 
fore  his  time,  in  his  time,  or  since  his  death  ;  be  was  also  of  a  ])eritrt  nieniorv, 
great  obseruation,  elotpieut  by  nature,  skillfull  in  artillery,  ex]>ert  and  ajd  to  lit 
bloud,  and  give  ]diysick  unto  bis  people  according  to  the  climate;  lie  was  low  of 
stature,  of  strong  limbs,  broad  breasted,  round  headed,  browne  liayre,  full  boankJ, 
bis  eyes  round,  large,  and  clear,  well  favoured,  fay  re,  and  of  a  ebeerfuil  comito- 
naiiec.  His  name  was  a  terror  to  the  Frencli.  Spauyard,  Portugall  and  Indian-. 
iMany  princes  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  other,  as  well  enemies  as  friends,  in  Ids  life 
time  desired  his  jiicture.  He  was  the  second  that  euer  went  through  the  Straidit? 
of  Magellaues,  and  the  first  that  euer  weiite  rouiide  about  the  world  :  he  was  law- 
fully  married  unto  two  wives,  hoth  young,  yet  he  himself  and  ten  of  his  hrethri:! 
died  without  issue  :  he  made  his  younger  brother  Thomas  his  heire,  w  ho  was  with 
him  in  most  and  chiefest  of  his  emjiloymentes ;  in  hriefe,  hee  w  as  us  fauious  in 
Europe  and  America  as  Tambcrlayne  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

r  Ambitious  for  honour, 

“  In  his  imj>orfcctions  he  was  <  Unconstant  in  amity, 

(.  Greatly  alfected  to  iiopularity. 

“  He  w*as  fiftv  and  four  vears  old  when  he  died.’* 

-If,*’  says  Fuller,  -  any  should  be  desirous  to  know  something  of  the  charactor  1 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  jierson, — he  was  of  stature  low,  hut  set  and  strong  grown: 
a  very  religious  man  towards  (IckI  and  his  houses,  generally  sj>ariug  the  cliurdic^ 
w’herever  he  came  ;  chaste  in  his  life,  just  in  his  dealings,  true  of  his  word,  ineni- 
fill  to  those  that  wore  under  him,  and  hating  notliing  so  much  as  idlenesse.  In 
inatters  (especially)  of  moment,  he  was  never  wont  to  rely  on  other  men’s  can. 
how  trusty  or  skilful  soever  they  might  seem  to  be,  but  always  contemning  daiijt-r 
and  refusing  no  toyl :  he  was  wont  himself  to  he  one  (wlioever  wiis  a  secunJj 
every  turn,  where  courage,  skill,  or  industry  w’as  to  be  employed.” 

Verily,  “  tlicre  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.*’ 
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BY  MARY  nOWITT. 

Wo  li.ivo  tho  miller  now  for  some  time,  and  liaving  reached  the 
top  ('f  the  loIl^"  ascent,  find  a  cold  bleak  re^xion  lying  beyond,  still 
to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  tlie  higher  we  go,  the 
iitT  tho  air  becomes.  A  wind  like  tliat  of  ]\Iarch  careers  along, 
,\v.  oping  up  eddies  of  dust  from  the  hard,  rocky,  and  uneven  roa<l. 
Th'*  tivt'S  are  become  much  more  scatteroil,  and  have  that  dwarfish, 
\nath*‘r-diiven  look,  peculiar  to  trees  on  high  and  Ideak  situations, 
y.rnu'rly  this  part  of  Staffordshire  was  called  “the  ^loorlands,'’  and 
wi'v  wild,  hard,  and  uncultivated  was  the  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Great 
.  riiiies  were  committed  amongst  them  ;  crimes  of  a  savage  character, 
(jriLrinatiiig  in  the  sorlid  s[)irit  of  their  lives,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
wlii<  h  pr(*vailed  everywhere  ;  they  wt‘re  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
I'-rhai's,  but  mwer  died  out  of  the  memory,  and  furnished  inexhaustible 
topics  of  talk  for  the  winter  fire-side,  or  of  brooding  thought  in  the 
wild  Moorland  fields,  and  thus  probably  became  tho  seed  of  further 
Clinic.  Our  own  ancestors,  liy  the  father  s  side,  came  from  a  wild 
place  calh'd  the  Foxholes,  some  miles  beyond  Waystones ;  and 
though  the  property  had  been  out  of  our  family  for  two  generations, 
vrt  thitluu*  it  was  that  we  were  now  bound.  To  visit  this  old  homo 
"f  uur  family,  of  which  we  still  possessed  old  writings,  dating  back 
a>  far  as  lii»diard  III.,  together  with  many  curious  family  papers  of  a 
much  later  date,  was,  in  fact,  the  object  of  this  little  excursion. 

As  we  advanced  higher  and  higher,  the  evening  air  grew  ever 
keener  and  col(h*r,  and  the  sun  setting  with  a  chilly  uncertain  light, 
amid  cold  grey  clouds,  we  soon  found  that  the  miller’s  three  miles 
N'onicd  likely  to  lengthen  out  consideraldy ;  for  after  we  had  gone,  as 
wc  imagined,  nearly  that  distance,  we  were  told  still,  “  about  three 
miles,”  and,  indeed,  so  it  must  be,  if  yon  scattered  village  of  stone 
liouscs,  standing  high  on  wlmt  must  have  been  formerly  the  bleak 
M'M.rlainl  edge,  be,  as  we  are  now  told,  Waystones.  On  we  go,  the 
t'wpc.'ple  we  still  meet  having  still  the  look  of  miners,  but  uncouth 
and  rude*  like  the  character  of  the  scene.  And  now  an  open  carriage 
paxes  us  ;  a  large,  yellow,  ill-k(*pt,  old  carriage,  dating  back,  it  may 
i"'.  to  tile  cultiration  of  these  Aloorlands.  A  gentleman  and  a  boy, 
lii'  s.iii  piohahly,  are  in  the  carriage,  and  a  slovenly  man,  like  a  farm- 
'•  rvaiit,  drives.  Tire  cedd  air  Flows  Ifltl^' clouds  of  dust  along  the 
kiid,  stniiy  road  •  long  shadows  are  cast  in  the  cold  white  light  of 
tile  s.'tting  sun,  and  the  gentleman  and  the  boy  in  the  old  yellow 
ciiTiaLre  cannot  comjirehend  what  has  caused  Uvo  ladies,  one  with 
liglit  umbrellas  in  her  hand,  the  other  with  a  very  small  tra- 
'dliiig  hag,  to  be  walking  towards  Waystones.  Strangers  are  scarce 
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here,  no  doubt  ;  and  as  long  as  the  carriage  is  in  siglit,  we  aroevid  utlv 
ubjeets  ot*  wonder  and  conjeeture  to  its  occupants. 

On  we  go,  still  ascending.  The  sun  has  now  sunk  b(*low  tlie  horizon  • 
tlie  wind  blows  colder  and  wilder.  A\  e  pass  hard-leatured,  clav-hv 
smeared  men,  leaning  to  talk  over  field  gates,  who  stop  tludr  talk  an-l 
watch  us  with  rude  woiuler  as  we  pass  ;  but  tlu‘y  venture  in»un  n., 
remarks.  Then?  is  an  uncouth,  hard  element  about  them,  which  ((.r- 
responds  with  the  character  of  the  country, — its  bleakness,  its  stouf 
walls,  and  its  half  cultivation.  Now  we  reach  the  first  scattenal  huus..s 
td*  Waystones  ;  the  doors  are  open,  and  dust-coloured  chiMivn  mv 
playing  on  the  door-steps.  Untidy  girls  are  nursing  babies,  and  wumon 
with  Ibhh'd  arms,  or  each  with  her  baby,  are  leaning  against  th.-ir 
doors,  scolding  or  gossipping.  Both  the  girls  aiul  the  women  are  n- 
inarkable  for  their  dismal  tinery  ;  llounced  barege  dresses  in  tattei\ 
and  tawdry  llowers  in  their  lilthy  caps.  It  is  like  a  wretched  portiun  uf 
Loinlon,  transported  bodily  to  these  high,  black,  moorland  regions.  \\\. 
tu'gin  to  feel  anxious  about  our  night’s  lodging,  and  impure  for  th.* 
]>lack  Bull.  But  the  Black  Bull  is  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village, 
and  we  go  on  more  hopefully.  Un  we  go,  still  ascending,  seeing  iio 
thing  on  either  hand  but  the  same  unattractive  features. 

At  length  we  reach  a  point  where  the  road  divides  with  an  a(  u{»- 
angle,  enclosing  a  triangular,  or  wedge-shaped  little  held,  along 
side  of  which  towers  up  a  remarkable  row  of  tall,  weather-hoal»‘ii, 
and  very  picturescpie  Scohdi  hr  trees, — the  only  trees  in  or  about  tli*- 
village.  Along  the  top  of  the  little  held  stretches  the  front  of  a 
cheerful  stone  house,  standing  on  the  road-side,  {ind  divid(‘d  fnaii  llir 
field  by  green  painted  iron  j>allisades.  Cheerful  white  blinds  an*  iu 
the  windows,  and  a  large  sign  of  a  black  bull’s  head  at  the  eonur 
raised  our  drooping  spirits,  for  here  assuredly  is  better  hope  of  enter¬ 
tainment  than  we  might  have  expi'clt'd. 

The  front  door  of  the  “  Black  Bull”  opens  into  a  little  passage,  on 
the  right  and  left  of  which  lie  two  rooms.  On  the  left,  the  (hteri' 
closed  ;  the  right-hand  room  is  ojien,  and  vshows  a  large,  briek-lltMiie'l 
b(*tter  kitchen,  or  common  parlour,  and  a  man  at  work  c(n’ering  >i 
sofa,  with  large-patterned,  many-coloured  druggiT.  AVe  ask  to  s-e  tli.- 
lamlhuly  ;  and  the  landlord  makes  his  apiiearance,  with  an  old  givasv 
(‘ap  on  his  heml,  from  a  back  room  wluu’e  several  men  sit  drinking. 
We  again  desire  to  see  the  landlady,  stating  our  intention  of  passing 
the  night  there,  lie  looks  in({uiringly  at  us,  as  if  consuh'rabiy  })uz/.le  l. 
says  nothing,  but  coming  into  the  little  passage  by  which  wo  hiv- 
entered,  endeavours  to  ojkui  the  left-hand  door,  linds  it  fastened  witiiin. 
and  retires.  The  next  moment  bolls  are  withdrawn  on  the  otluu.d'i-. 
and  wo  enter  into  another  brick-lh^ored  parlour,  but  evidently  ol  i 
higher  grade,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  stiflingly  hot  and  close,  am 
everything  covered  with  ilust.  Here  the  landlady,  being  suniiu"!!'  i 
by  her  husband,  appt*ars,  and  both  stand  before  us,  eyeing  us  avii.. 
silent  but  close  scrutiny.  Is  it  possible  we  think,  that  they  questi'i. 
our  respectability  ;  two  ladies  coming  thus  on  foot  ?  and  we  say  than'- 
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^oro  rccommciicled  to  como  to  Mr.  Malkin’s  or  Mawkin’s,  of  tlio  Black 
I’.iiir’  lo’  the  Kov.  Mr.  Coldwell,  of  Combe,  a  village  at  no  groat 
(ilntaiice."  “  ^bawkiii,  indeed  !”  exclaim  both  husband  and  wife,  with 
M.im  thing  scorn.  ‘‘  ^fawkin  liad  not  lived  there  for  nearly  a  year  ; 
viMvIuhIv  knew  that  !  ^fawkin  and  his  wife  quarrelled  ;  ^Fawkin 
ui<;  bankrupt  ;  ^lawkin  was  a  disreputable  fellow,  and  liis  wife  was 
iiiatrh, — and  he  had  not  paid  eighteeupence  in  the  pound  !”  Oh, 
iiitliMil!"  we  say,  somewhat  crest-fallen.  “If  you  want  Mawkin,  you 
not  come  here  V  said  the  burly  landlord.  “  I’m  John  Strut, 
Mr.  Strut,  as  I  may  say,  butcher  and  farmer,  of  AVaystones,  and  own 
smie  of  the  best  property  in  the  ])lace.”  "We  are  glad  to  hoar  it  ; 

but 've  are  tired,  we  say  ;  have  walked  from - ,  wish  to  see  our 

and  want  our  tea.  This  we  address  to  the  landlady,  a  stout, 
ntli»*r  coinidy  woman,  with  everything  which  she  wore  awry.  But  we 
have  not  yet  passed  through  a  sulHcient  examination.  And  now  both 
liusband  and  wife  question  us  as  to  the  identity  of  our  clerical  friend. 
‘Coldwell  !*’  they  Tepeat.  They  know  no  Co/dwell — not  even  of 
Combe.  They  know  llotwell — ])erhaps  we  might  mean  him,  the  Kov. 
Mr.  //o/w(‘ll,  of  Waystones ;  at  least,  who  ought  to  bo  living  at  Way- 
stoiifs ;  but  Coldwell  they  ignore  altogether;  and  Hotwell  knew  as 
well  as  they  did,  that  ]\Iawkin  did  not  keep  the  “Black  Bull !” 

1  Miring  this  discussion,  though  we  apparently  come  otf  with  any¬ 
thing  but  Hying  colours,  we  are  scrutinized  from  head  to  foot,  by  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  to  in  both  mind.s,  probably 
coniniunicateil  by  some  telegraphic  sign,  being  favourable,  we  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  landlady  up-stairs  into  a  room  which  astonishes  us  ;  so 
thoerful  and  homelike  is  its  aspect,  so  ditferent  the  bare  brick  lloor 
and  vulgar  style  of  the  room  below.  Here  a  short,  buxom  young  woman, 
the  landlady’s  daughter,  is  putting  up  a  clean,  nicely-fringed  roller 
blind,  and  wo  are  now  informed  that  they  are  ])reparing  for  Whitsun¬ 
tide,  when  the  great  club,  a  hundred  and  eighty,  dine  there.  The 
I'tom  is  wainscoted,  and  painted  of  a  soft  gi’ey,  with  white  mouhlings  : 
the  b(‘d  hangings  are  grey  and  white  damask,  which,  in  its  woven 
jattern,  represents  orchard-boughs  laden  with  fruit  ;  quaint,  but  not 
disigreeal)le.  A  series  of  Westall’s  prints,  storms  in  the  harvest  field, 
an<l  other  such  subjects,  togetlnu’  with  a  handsome  glass  case  of  stulfed 
cime  birds,  are  the  ornaments  of  the  room  ;  while  the  other  furniture 
h  good,  and  in  excellent  keeping.  It  is  like  the  guest-chamber  of  some 
couiitiv  parsonage,  and  we  express  our  unqualified  approbation  of 
(vorytliing,  excepting  a  gentleman’s  carpet  bag,  boots,  and  sundry 
t'dlet  articles,  wliich  betoken  jirevious  occupation.  “  Yes,”  the  land- 
lad  v  says,  “a  mining  geiitleraan'engaged  tlie  room  three  days  before, 
bad  sle|)t  there  one  night,  but  is  now  gone  somewhere  ;  if  he  return(?d 
die  Will  titid  him  quarters  elsewhere.”  With  this  assurance,  tlierefore, 
and  n.Mpiesting  that  all  his  luggage  be  carefully  removed,  'we  joyfully 
take  possession,  and  order  our  tea. 

Returning  to  our  dusty,  brick-floored  parlour,  the  atmosphere  ot 
^’bich  is  much  more  bearable  from  the  fresh  air  we  admitted  liefore 
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,  •  the  (lust  still  rt‘niams  imromoved  a  remark-  1 

leaving  1  ,  we  fin  1,  *>  i^iu.a-  wo  have  hoeu  «,, stains.  I 

ably  "ell  a\i]>oin  u  '•  '  its  I'lazi'il  front,  in  tlw  t'a<hi(ia  ot  n 

the  large  "  heou  oneiie.C  niul  from  the  gnmd  .Ihiday  ot  I 

country  l-"'-''^'  7,'“;";  'toa-n-ts,  waiters.  cVe..  the  Ixst  (.ne  I 

Shefiiehl  i;';;^;  '‘^7:;;'-t:,;i;:;lrtl.:th,  all  together  with  white  and  ttold 
pheriuilia  ha^  Ikc  •imv  *  to  all  Avliieh  are  adUtl  ha  1 

china,  i.resents  a  very  ^i^.iesome  loaf  id’  homed, aked  | 

iHiltered  toast,  thi.  k  ''7'’^  ';\7  ;  :,;riaid  eoes,  and  fragrant  tea  .,t  i 
bread,  butter  in  lue  t\  i  e  1 '  ^  notTeiiture  uiion  it  without  I 

.nch  e_xtraor,linary  suvng^h,  that^ue  dam  ^ 

an  additiona  sui-i-  o  i,„xome  young  girl,  in  her  grey  baiv-.e 

but  exiitos  oui  |ih  a.  ^  .lau'diter  who  sniilinglv  waits  ui«m  us. 

llouneed  divss,  the  '  I  intends  to  do  her  i„  >t 

She  evid.mtly  ^o'^l-will 'U'owseonfi  ;  tells  us  of  the 

for  msand  as  a  luarkot  hei  1^'  '  \  , y. »  „,„i  that  thev  themsehvs 

were  not  hionght  \t  tl'mv'weiv  all  honi  and  hre<l  in  AVaystoUes ; 

Itull  alHint  a  year  ago  ,  t  >  , '  their  lives  heeii  further  than 

that  she  ami  her  mother  had  m\er  i  tl 

the  next  town,  seven  miles  oil  ,  hu  hUUei.^  I 

ehester,  hut  to  London— no  nev  •  H '  j  ,,,  , 

tiring  life,  that  of  the  imhhc  , Sunday  morniu.s 
early,  not  till  ‘‘the  e.miiiany  '  the  morning  hefeiv, 

eonseiiueiitly  it  tiviiuen  y  V"  .  never  to  disturh  “  the  com- 

l,any.”  Hut,  ’7  j'  ,nau  shdutiug  and  uoisiug  as  the  luau 

is  It  not  disagreeahlt  to  luai  .  j  shouting,  and  iieisuu; 

is  now  doing  who  We  f”  “  lUess  you!”  she  replies, 

ever  siiico  ^^e  came  Mrit  is  only  Mestt*v  l»iei'^^'  • 

smiling,  as  if  compassionate  y  7V°,„.ntlemau  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  i;i 
lie  is,  to  be  sure,  a  .>“>‘sy  7^'^  .  u  that  it  is  so  ditlicult  to  get  a 

him!  The  wor-st  ot  it  m,  k^eat  deal  of  work  to  do.  A'hy 

servant,  and  tlieretore  she  lias  sue  h  a  r  .  holding  them  apart 

now,  look  at  me,”  she  says,  '}y'^l’b’'‘t  her  h  iiuls,  “  I’ve  never  cleaned 

myself  since  morning  .  1  m  y  gj^.H't  grey  buiw 

nut  look  clivty  noi  untnh  y  ‘  .  *1,.,,.  n  moriiim^  ^vovkin.^  div.^>. 

hulked  imieh  more  like  ‘''“''Jdolmide  whcreui.on  slie  assured  us,  that 
(.)f  course  we  exiu-esse,!  our  ^  we  arrived  ;  that 

a  servant  had  eome,  .luite  d  (.liaractor  ;  hut  let 

she.  had  olfered  herself  ten  day  s  o  ,  •  aiipearauce,  tle  v 

imdher  engaged  her,  and  as  s  ic  «  j  \^.ith  her  boxes  and  all, 

had  given  her  up.  “v  verv  odd’;  did  we  not  think  s.>! 

just  before  we  came,  yuc  ‘  >  »  -  >  remarkable  coincidence  ;  altit 

Ve  cannot  but  be  struck  ‘  '  ’7^7'”  u^carions  otlicr  intent 

which,  this  communicative  damsel  ^  ,,1^.0!  at  AVaystoiu-. 
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fio  cluV'linncr  ;  that  Sam  was  a  tanner  at  Wiiuly  Head,  near  RaniP, 
tliat  he  hept  as  many  tis  fourteen  cows  ;  lior  father  liad  })etU*r 
♦hill  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  Sam  liad  about  ninety.’^  Th(*se 
t\v,>  TUiniei  ieal  facts  are  not,  however,  communicated  until  various  little 
iu  simple  addition  had  been  ^'one  throu^di. 

••I  know  it’s  that,  or  more,’’  added  she.  The  bulk  of  this  lon^  com- 
iniiiiieation,  however,  was  not  made  until,  our  tea  being  completed,  she 
to  carry  the  things  away. 

The  noisy  (►Id  gentleman,  blester  Ilrassy,  b(*coining  noiser  and  noiser 
the  dusker  it  grew,  and  linally  the  miller  ami  his  fat  horse  and  flour 
sirks  liaving  arrived  at  the  lllack  Hull,  he  too,  and  sundry  other  men, 
ai  we  were  informed,  were  drinking  with  him.  “  What  a  focdish 
man  he  is  !”  we  said  to  our  pretty  waitri'ss.  ^‘Tt  is  a  ]dty  that 
there  is  no  one  to  send  him  about  his  business.”  “  Oh,  bl(*ss  you  !” 
die  said  acain,  compassionating  our  ignorance,  “lie  lias  sons  at  homo 
t-.  mind  his  business  !  ”  Again  wi*  stood  r(‘]»rovajd  before  her,  and  she 
laiiT’d  out  the  last  remains  of  our  tea  equiiiage. 

Wisht’ul  to  know  sonndhing  of  our  morrow’s  journey  to  the  Foxholes, 
we  ro'juested  the  landlord’s  com])any  for  a  few  moments,  ami  he  en- 
t.  ivd  ill  his  short  C(Kit  and  with  his  greasy  cap  on  his  lu*ad  ;  nor  was  h(3 
].  ss  communicative  than  his  daughter.  He  ]>voinis(*d  to  ])ut  us  in  tlm 
1m stand  shortest  way  to  the  Foxholes  in  the  morning,  and  ln‘branch(*d 
nil'  in  every  variety  of  subject.  AVe  had  mentioned  Mr.  C’oldwell  the 
Ih  v.  ;  he  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Hotwell  the  Rev.  There  was  a  feud 
lMtwe*n  the  parish  of  AVaystones  and  Air.  Hotwell  ;  blithe  did  not 
liw  there,  though  his  church  was  there  ;  luit  at  Rams.  “  Rams  ?”  we 
a'ked,  “  where  was  that  f  ”  remembering  what  we  had  just  heard  of 
t’nusin  Sam  of  AVindy  Head.  “Rams,”  said  the  landlord,  advancing  to 
the  window,  “is  yonder  church  that  you  s(*e  ov(*r  the  hill  through  the 
tir  trees.”  AV  e  saw  it  ;  we  had  seen  it  all  the  wav  on  our  long  walk 
to  Waystoiies  ;  it  was  the  strange,  tall,  melancholy  grey  stone  towiT 
that  looked  like  a  land-mark.  “  ATs,  he  lived  at  Rams  ;  there  was  servicij 
at  Klims  and  AVaystones  morning  ami  afternoon  alternately.  Rut  Air. 
Hotwell  said  that  there  was  no  house  good  enough  for  him  at  Way- 
stoiies,  and  yet  our  friend  the  landlord  assured  us  that  he  himself  had 
dvcii  notice  to  his  own  best  tenant,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  Ix'st  ]ious(*s 
111  Waystones,  toipiit,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  Air.  Hotwell!  Rut  no! 
ht‘  Would  go  to  Rams,  and  to  Rams  he  went !  And  In^  Air.  Strut,  of  the 
Jllack  Rull,  felt  himself  much  aggrieved.  Of  course  we  could  not  do 
^'ihcrwise  than  take  Air.  Strut’s  view  of  the  suliject,  especially  as  ho 
assuiv<l  us  tluit  he  owned  some  of  the  best  houses  in  AVaystones,  that 
lie  was  a  butcher,  and  farmer,  Tmd  farnTeT  ^better  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  ;  ”  neverthehiss  we  very  humbly  suggeste*!  that 
perhaps  Air.  IRjtwell,  wlio,  according  to  his  account,  had  a  wife  and 
iiuic  children,  might  pirefer  locating  them  at  Rams,  seeing  that  the 
p"pulati()n  of  AVTivstones  and  its  neighbourhood  aj»p(‘ared  anything  but 
'‘ttrai  tive  :  ami  with  that  we  were  informed  regarding  AVaystones, 
tiiat  it  belonged  to  small  proprietors  ;  people  owned  their  houses  and  a 
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lew  acres  of  land,  and  tliat  “  everybody  was  very  well-to-do  ”  \ 

aj^Minour  informant  told  us  about  bis  own  houses,  “Some  of 
in  Waystones  !  Everybody  liked  to  be  liis  own  landlord  ;  that 
the  way  here  ;  it  was  more  independent  like.  Xo,  there  wis  ilf 
Sipiire,  nor  «^a*eat  landed  proprietor,  nearer  than  Squire  liiles,  of 
ami  that  was  six  miles  from  Waystones.”  We  asked,  if  the  jkm.i.I, 
were  thus  independent  and  landed  {)roprietors,  hew  it  was  tliat  we  liail 
si*en  so  niiieh  aiqiearance  of  scpialor  1  and  the  reply  to  our  iiK^uirv  \\ 

that  the  men  were  mostly  miners,  and  earned  good  wages _ trom  ^ 

]Mtund  to  thirty  shillings  a-week,  but  that  they  spent  it  as  it  came  ;  aii-l 
the  women  loved  line  clothes.  They  did  not  save  ;  but  tiny  were  net 
badly  olf.  “  Xo  doubt  they  visited  the  public-houses  T’ we  said 
remembering  that  we  trod  upon  delicate  ground  ;  “  were  there  manv 
in  the  village?”  “  Yes,  live,  and  all  pretty  well  frecpiented.” 
doubt,”  we  again  suggested,  “  that  they  liked  jovial  companions,  like 
those  who  were  at  that  time  carousing  in  his  own  kitcheid  ”  and  we 
modestly  suggested  that  if  the  noise,  which  was  then  growing  ever 
hinder,  continued,  there  would  not  be  much  chance  of  sleep.  The  land¬ 
lord  replied,  as  his  daughter  had  done  before,  that  “  It  Avas  only  Mesti  r 
Ilras.sy,  who  Avas  a  veiy  good  sort  of  man  ;  he  had  his  drinking  btuts 
cA'eryone  kiicAA^  once  and  aAvhile,  and  that  you  AA’ould  not,  perhaps,  str 
him  Avithin  the  ale-house  door  for  months  after  that ;  hut  he  liked  hi:? 
glass,  and  Avlum  he  Avas  a  little  fr(‘sh  he  treated  everybiuly  that  came 
m*ar  him,  so  there  Avas  naturally  a  good  batch  of  them  uoav  together. 
I  hit  he  Avas  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  no  better  in  Waystones.” 

The  full  moon  lighted  up  the  Amst  landscape,  and  the  little  tri¬ 
angular  lield,  the  dusty  road,  the  long  line  of  picturesque  lir  trees,  and 
the  tlistant  grty  tow'er  of  Earns  church  as  Ave  went  to  bed,  hut  not  to 
sleep,  so  A’ocifertuis  AA’axed  the  merriment  of  ^Ir.  JJrassy,  and  his  drink¬ 
ing  friends,  to  Avhich  Avas  added  the  accom])animent  of  an  accoi’dion, 
Avhich  tilled  uj)  every  pause,  and  perha})S  softened  the  louder  tones  of 
the  I  bacchanals.  J>ut  no  trouble  can  last  for  eA'er  ;  and  at  length,  Avheii 
Ave  had  turned  over  in  desiiair,  for  the  hundredth  time,  a  sudden  silence 
1‘ell  iqion  cA'crything.  The  JJrassy-J bacchanals  and  the  see-saAving  aoxtr- 
dion  Avere  equally  hu.shed  ;  lirst  one  door  hanged,  then  another  ;  first 
bidoAv,  then  above,  after  Avhich  the  silence  of  midnight  lay  over  all. 

Xext  morning,  Avaking  in  our  orchard  bed,  Ave  found  it  high  time  t' 
rise.  We  had  slep.t  ju’ofoundly :  it  aams  nearly  the  breaktast  hour  Avlir  li 
Ave  had  mentioned  over  night,  and  Ave  rose  hastily.  The  morning  was 
grey,  and  almost  threatened  rain.  The  aspect  of  everything  in  and 
alaout  ^^h^y stones  looked  grey.  The  absence  of  clergyman  or  otli»/r 
spiritual  teacher — (for  Ave  had  been  told  the  night  liefore,  that  there  was 
not  even  at  this  place  the  methodist  chapel  or  school  usually  to  he  nut 
Avith  in  similar  districts) — the  absence  of  any  man  or  AA'oman  supeik'r 
to  the  sordid  small  proprietor  Avho  scra})es  together  money  to  purclnist' 
his  house  and  lield,  and  drinks  all  the  rest — gave  a  picture  of  a  low 
religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  state,  Avhich  had  little  joy  or  conit  rt 
in  it.  Ibut  Ave  had  no  time  for  moralizing  at  the  moment,  and  lue- 
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.  our  toilets.  Before,  liowever,  they  were  coTuplete»l,  we  see 
uj)  the  ihisty  road  ou  the  rigid  hand  of  the  triangular  fi«‘hl 
•’live  hiist-coIoureJ  ohjeets,  which,  as  they  approach  the  to[)  of  tlie 
p  ul  and  the  corner  of  the  hous(%  resolve  themselves  into  a  boy  of  about 
twelve,  iu  u  dirty,  drab-coloured  smock-frock  and  old  drab  wide-awake, 
lud  a  udil  of  about  the  same  age,  in  an  old  drab  gauze  or  baregii 
i>oi  k,  'vitli  dirty  blue  ribbon  bows  down  the  froid,  and  an  old  dust- 
ploiired  hiuiiict  stuck  on  her  head,  together  with  a  donkey,  dust- 
j.ilouivd  like  thiunselves,  wearily  b(*aring  on  its  back  a  wooden  pack- 
<.i(M!e,  on  which  was  piled  al)Out  lialf  a  hundred-weight  of  coal, 
dll  iliev  eame  till  they  reached  the  V(*ry  front  of  our  window,  when 
the  hov  ran  on,  leaving  the  girl  and  ass.  At  this  moimuit,  however, 
a  ivurukahle  circumstance  occurred,  which  was  ([uite  Ixwond  the  com- 
j.ivhcnsioii  of  the  girl.  The  ass  would  not  move  ;  in  vain  she  pulled 
it  f'rward,  in  vain  she  beat  it;  advance  it  would  not;  and  the 
iviisoii  why  was  at  once  evident.  The  wooden  }>ack-saddle  had  be- 
i-niiic  slightly  overbalanced  in  straining  up  the  lane.  The  ass  knew, 
].v  its  own  instinct,  that  if  it  attemj)ted  to  move,  the  load  would 
tiiinlde  over.  Seeing  plainly,  from  our  elevation,  the  catastrophe 
which  was  at  hand,  we  open  our  window,  and  tell  the  child  to  let 
tlic  ass  stand  still,  because  the  coals  are  sli]>ping  to  one  side.  Either 
the  girl  could  not  understand  our  undialectical  English,  or  the  smhlen 
aj'paritiou  of  the  two  strange  ladies  who  had  airived  the  night 
hi  Idle  at  the  Bull’s  Head,  so  completely  discomposed  her,  that  she 
jiullcd  frantically  at  the  ass  to  riunove  both  herself  and  it  from  our 
iiilliiciicc,  and  so  doing  at  once  brought  about  the  consummation.  Tht? 

willing  to  oblige,  but  able  to  ilo  so  only  on  certain  terms,  kicked 
cut  one  of  its  legs,  and  down  went  coal  and  pack-saddle  togetlnu’  !  It 
i.'.iglit  have  b(;en  our  evil  eye  that  had  done  it,  so  wild  and  woful  was 
the  look  which  the  girl  cast  up  at  the  window,  and  then  screamed  like 
ciK*  in  sudilen  despair  for  “Sammy”  to  come  and  lielp  her.  Her 
siTcaiiis  brought  at  length  the  faithless  “  Sammy,”  and  a  tall,  strong 
woman  to  the  rescue,  who,  after  surveying  the  ruins  for  some  little 
time,  set  about  to  rejmir  it  in  a  very  business-like  manner.  Tlie  jiack- 
>a'ltlle  was  re-adjusted,  and  the  main  ([uantity  of  coal  replaced,  when 
the  girl  again  taking  the  bridle  and  casting  a  scanxl  and  r(‘sentful 
l"okat  the  window,  moved  otf  witli  the  ass  hurriedly  out  of  the  reach 
"t  further  disaster,  leaving  Sammy  in  much  discontent  witli  about  om;- 
thiid  of  the  coal  which  lie  was  ordered  by  the  woman  to  bring  on  in 
a  wheelbarrow,  which  by  some  mysterious  means  had  suddenly 
appeared  uiuui  the  scene.  Sammy  .was .  an  ill-looking,  sullen  hul, 
with  the  scowl  of  a  young  Cain  on  his  unhapj)y  face,  and  looking  after 
liis  sister,  the  woman,  and  retreating  ass,  shouted  almost  furiously, 
‘‘I  shanna  du  itmysen  !  ”  At  length,  as  no  help  made  its  ap]H*arance, 
d'iteof  this  reiterated  assur.ince,  Sammy,  scowling  up  the  road,  slowly 
h'  aved  the  coal  into  the  barrow  and  moved  oil‘. 


{To  hr  eindhoml.) 
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THE  MOEAVIAXS  AT  K(3X1GSFELI). 


“  Alas !  the  world  is  full  of  peril ! 

The  path  that  runs  through  the  finest  meads 
On  the  sunniest  side  of  the  valley,  leads 
Into  a  region  hleak  and  sterile  I 
I  hit,  in  this  sacred  and  calm  retreat, 

We  are  all  well  and  safely  shielded 
From  winds  that  blow  and  waves  that  beat, 

To  which  fur  stronger  hearts  have  yielded.’’ 

Longfellow. 


^fFTiiiNKS  I  see  little  Kbnigsfekl  this  sultry  August  afternoon,  ^ 
lovely  picture  of  repose,  as  it  lies  so  peaceful  and  calm  beneath  the 
pure,  intensely  purple  sky  ;  its  white  houses  and  tall  roofs,  its  schools 
and  little  chap(‘l,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  dark  hackgrouiil 
of  for(‘st  that  rises  up  around  them. 

Xo  cries  and  shonts  are  heard  of  idle  urchins,  no  noisy  customers 
besiege  the  solitary  inn-door,  the  children  are  all  collecte(l  in  the 
schools  adapttnl  to  their  sex  and  age  ;  the  labourers,  many  of  them 
Wiuneu,  are  at  work  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  gathering  in  the  lust 
of  tlu'  hay  and  clover  crops,  and  the  other  inhabitants  arc*  either  sittiii^' 
at  home  with  carefully  closed  green  shutters,  to  keep  off,  if  i)ossihl(‘, 
the  dazzling  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  or  they  are  gone  out  to  the 
forest,  carrying  with  them  books  and  work  to  its  cool  and  welcome 
shade,  where  their  seats  are  the  moss-grown  stumps  of  long-ago  thllcil 


trees  ;  their  carp(‘t,  the  green  straggling  bilberry-bushes  that  strew  tlie 
groiiinl,  laden  with  dark,  juicy  fruit,  a  good  ciuitrast  to  its  bright-coluiirt  *! 
namesake,  the  rial  bilberry,  whose  scarlet  clusters  of  berries  pt‘*p 
forth  so  prettily  from  the  wax-like  leaves  of  the  low  stuntetl  plant  eu 
which  thev  grow. 

c  O  ^ 

In  one  part  of  the  forest,  the  loud  croaking  of  the  frogs  from  tlie 
sedgy  Ixu'ders  of  the  rush-j>ond,  or,  as  I  have  been  wont  to  iiaiim 
it  from  its  hoarse-voiced  inmates,  the  frog-pond,  breaks  the  stillness  of 
the  air ;  in  another  direction  the  monotonous  <lri}>  of  a  water-wlicl 
is  heard,  and  down  in  a  ]iictures<pie  little  dell  you  see  a  saw-mill  a[ 
work  beneath  a  rustic  shed,  the  unwieldy  tool  slowly  but  snivly 
imdving  its  way  through  the  gigantic  tiunk  to  which  its  teeth  hav.- 
l)een  ap])lied. 

I  hit  Kdiiigsfeld,  the  little  settlement  itself,  is  still — not  a  sound  i*; 
heaid,  save  the  distant,  soft,  sweet  tinkling  of  the  cow-bells,  as  tb* 
herds  wander  leisun*ly  over  the  newly-mown  meadows,  cropping  what 
scanty  herbage  there  remains,  and  the  plashing  of  the  little  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  place,  as  its  tiny  column  rises  into  the  air,  tlnn 
falls  again  scattered  into  thread-like,  sparkling  streams,  that  ii]*}de  tb- 
surface  of  the  .shallow  basin,  alive  with  gold  and  silver  lish,  eiubcddoi 
in  green  turf,  and  surrounded  with  fragrant  lime  trees. 
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\ot  ovon  the  sound  of  old  brother  Flach’s  liatchot,  as  lie  cliops 
■uk\  in  the  yard  of  the  8ist(‘rs’  house,  is  heard,  for  he  is  restin^^  to 
•  the  jierspinition  from  his  furrowed  bniw  ;  the  fowls,  too,  an* 
\lt  lit,  lyiai:  huddled  together  in  the  shade,  half  buried  in  sawdust, 
the  deep  eaves  of  the  h>g-house. 

l»ioseiitly,  down  one  side  of  a  double  llight  of  stone  steps,  leading 
t.i  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  little  settlement, 
J.iiccnds  a  young  girl,  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand  ami  a  child  on 
li.T  arm.  The  child  is  the  youngest  daughti'r  of  the  dixdor  of  the 
|.^,.,._the  only  doctor  of  the  little  community,  and  one,  moreover, 
lu‘M  ill  high  esteem  by  the  lllack  Forestm’s  of  the  neighl)Ourho»)d,  who 
will  i'ftch  him  at  dead  of  night  to  some  one  of  their  scattered, 
l.ir*oir  farms,  and  I'eward  him,  perhaps,  for  coming,  by  an  ui)set  of 
tlu  ir  lumhering,  rickety  vehicles !  The  girl  is  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  It  ss  considerable  of  th(‘se  farmers,  who  lias  come  to  livt^  as  servant 
willi  the  doctor’s  wife  ;  and  very  well  she  likes  her  jiosition — she  is 
t()n(l  of  attending  the  Moravian  services  in  the  chapel,  is  ])least*d  to  bo 
permitted  to  take  part  in  their  festivals,  and  even  thinks  that  she 
tliall  one  day  like  to  join  their  community. 

She  is  a  bright-looking  girl,  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  fine  lilue 
eves,  white  teeth,  and  red  lips  ;  none  of  her  hair  is  to  be  seen  in  front, 
Ix  iii"  concealed  beneath  the  black  skidl-cap  she  wears ;  but  iMdiind, 
from  below  the  gaily  embroidered  horse-shoe  crown,  descend  two 


IniiiT  brown  idaits,  tied  at  the  ends  with  black  ribbon ;  above  the  cap, 
she  wears  a  round  straw  hat,  that  jirotects  her  head  from  the  sun, 
thoui'h  till*  brim  is  too  narrow  to  shade  her  face  ;  it  is  ]iainted  white, 
and  trimmed  with  four  black  rosettes.  Her  petticoat  is  also  black, 
and  veiy  short  and  full,  though  it  does  not  set  olf,  except  round  the 
waist,  where  it  is  bunched  out  by  means  of  a  bolster  of  straw  beneath. 
Tlie  sombre  line  of  her  dress  is  relieved  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
her  .stockings  and  large  chemise  sleeves,  tightened  at  the  elbow,  whicli 
are  vi.sible,  as  she  has  left  olf  lier  close-iitting  jacket  on  account  of 
the  heat.  The  lacings  of  her  boddice  are  many  coloured,  and  her 
a}»ron,  which  is  beautifully  clean,  and  tied  together  by  the  corners 
behind,  after  a  favourite  fashion  of  the  country,  is  checked,  blue  and 
^vhite. 


Whilst  she  fills  her  pitcher  at  the  fountain,  the  little  settlement 
seems  to  become  suddenly  animated ;  four  o’clock  has  struck,  the 
atteriioon  classes  are  ended,  and  children  are  seen  on  all  sides  wending 
their  way  to  their  liomes.  Marie  returns  to  the  house  with  three 
laughing  sprites  dancing  around  her,  threatening  every  instant  to 
puli  the  crowing  Mathildchen  trom  her  arms. 

In  the  meantime,  the  boarders  of  both  boys’  and  girls’  school  having 
cleared  their  class-rooms  of  books  anel  work,  are  sitting  down  to  a 
plentiful  vesper,  as  they  call  their  afternoon  meal,  of  bread  and  fruit. 
Ihis  over,  they  proceed  with  their  teachers  to  their  play-grounds,  or 
vO  for  a  ramble  in  the  forest,  where  they  may  stay  gathering  wild 
tlowor.s  and  berries,  if  they  choose,  till  supper  time,  which  is  at  half- 
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]»ast  six  ;  for  tliere  are  no  lessons  to  prei»are  this  evening^  sinoo  to 
morrow  is  a  festival. 

X(»t  a  holiday  to  he  spent  in  mirth,  ami  dancing,  and  idle  aiinis,. 
ment,  hut  a  solemn  feast  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  there  are  many  sikIi 
l  elehrated  hy  this  little  church,  in  annual  comimanoratmii  of  tie* 
peculiar  hlessings  and  marks  of  Divine  favour  with  wliich  its  n  viv  il 
was  attended.  1  .say  its  revival ;  for  though  we  usually  sp(*ak  of  ‘‘  tlj,. 
foundation  of  the  (.’hiirch  of  the  llrethren  hy  Count  Ziiizi  ndorf,  in 
1722,’^  its  actual  origin  dates  as  far  hack  as  the  martyrdom  of  Hll<^ 
when  their  ancestors  in  llohemia  and  Moravia,  (putting  lionie,  fii.-n,];; 
and  possessions,  for  the  sake  of  the  faith,  lied  into  tlu'  fonsts  an.l 
mountain-caverns,  and  there  preserved  a  s})ark  of  the  true  liglit,  wliich 
although  it  he(*anie  .so  faint  as  almost  to  he  extinguished  durin>T  the 
.‘5uhse(pient  tierce  per.secutions,  still  was  not  siilfered  to  die  out,  hut 
after  centuries  gone  hy,  when  the  church  wais  again  tottering  at  its 
foundations,  ri‘ap})eared  in  its  original  i>urity  and  simplicity — a  little 
leaven  that  should  tend  to  leaven  the  wdiole  lump. 

Far  and  wide  sjiread  the  inlluence  of  the  little  colony  at  irerriihnt, 
on  the  estate  of  the  i>ious  Count  Zinztuidorf,  who  had  sutfered  th*‘ 
poor  rt'fugee.s,  chased  like  their  ancestors  from  their  native  hom(*s  hv 
the  lier(‘e  si>irit  of  iHU*secution,  there  to  settle  and  take  root.  Xuiiih«  i<, 
from  other  churches  and  sects,  hut  chielly  Lutherans,  Hocked  to  juiu 
them.  All  were  Christians,  and  as  such  the  hrethren  receiv(*d  tlitaii 
in  love.  Still,  the  dilference  of  sentiment  existing  among  them  ou 
minor  points  of  doctrine  naturally  gave  rise  to  disjmtes,  that  for  a 
time  disturbed  the  original  harmony  of  the  community.  The  wise 
and  prud(‘nt  measures,  how'ever,  taken  hy  the  pious  young  count,  ]>r<i- 
duced  at  length  a  reconciliation  hetw’eeu  all  ])arties  ;  various  institu¬ 
tions  and  regulations,  formed  Avith  a  vkwv  to  securing  and  perfecting 
this  unity,  w’ere  favourahly  and  unanimously  received,  and  the  bonil 
of  renew'ed  hrotherhood  was  finally  sealed  hy  all  partaking  of  the 
sacrament  together,  the  administration  of  w  hich  w'as,  on  that  occasion, 
attended  with  such  a  si)ecial  blessing,  the  iieace-hringing  jui'seiicc  of 
the  Saviour  w'as  so  visibly  felt,  the  hearts  of  all  so  overllowed  with 
love  towards  Him  and  to  each  other,  that  the  day  has  ever  siiio* 
heim  ke})t  hy  the  members  of  the  church  as  one  of  thanksgiving  aiul 
prayer. 

Let  us  again  fancy  ourselves  at  Konigsfeld,  on  the  morrow,  the  loth 
of  Augu.st.  It  is  still  early  morning  ;  the  inhahitants  of  the  litth* 
{settlement  are  not  yet  astir;  a  light  haze,  foretelling  heat,  still  hiwh 
over  the  place  and  dims  the  blue  sky ;  the  mist  curls  dowmwanh  in 
fantastic  Avreaths  through  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  firs,  Avhose  tall 
summits  are  just  caught  l)y  the  gilding  rays  of  the  sun.  All  is  still: 
hut  anon  the  half-A\'aking  dreams  of  the  sleejters  are  mingled  Avith  tla- 
idea  of  heavenly  music,  and  rousing  themselves  to  consciousness,  they 
become  aAA'are  that  the  subdued  and  solemn  sound  of  triunpets  i' 
ushering  in,  in  plaintive  psalmody,  the  daAvn  of  the  festival. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  Avhole  communitA’,  the  Sisters  and  A^n 
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•  \vhito,  attciKl  the  early  8er\Tce  in  the  chapel,  when  the  venorahle 

f  address  on  the  subject  of  the  festival,  aiul  prays  with 

‘*iriu'>t  fervour  for  a  blessing  on  it. 

^  Two  voiiiig  women  and  a  youth,  sitting  on  their  respective  sides  of 
tiio  ehapel,  just  opposite  the  ministers  desk,  ap])ear  to  be  deeply 
Tilt'  d  by  tiie  address  and  prayer  ;  indeed,  in  both  they  have  been 
-Hikdlv  iiamed.  They  have  long  been  candidates  to  becoim*  im*mb(‘rs 
hI  the  community.  Tliey  have  resided  some  time  at  Kbnigsfeld, 
i:  ikiiii;  themselves  acquainted  with  the  ordinations  and  arrangements, 
(Xt'  iual  and  internal,  of  the  Moravian  church,  and,  still  remaining  in 
the  luiud  to  join  it,  the  “  lot^’  has  been  cast  by  the  elders  in  childlike 
tilth,  with  fervent  i)rayer  to  the  Lord  that  He,  the  “  Chief  Elder”  of 
the  elmi’iTi,  would  testify  Ilis  will  concerning  the  matter,  and  the 
aii.'Wor  has  sanctioned  the  admission  of  the  young  people,  Avlm  are 
now,  ill  the  presence  of  the  assembh*d  congregation,  about  to  be  received 
lute  the  respective  choirs  of  IJrethren  and  Sisbu’s  by  their  S(‘veral 
ivj.ii'seiitatives,  by  the  pledge  of  the  right  hand  and  the  kiss  of 
iharity. 

Sniuetiiiies  the  lot  is  cast  more  tlnin  once,  at  vsuccessive  intervals, 
kfuie  the  result  sanctions  the  admission  of  tlie  candidates  ;  in  which 
uL'i-  they  are  admonished  to  examine  themselves  whether  they  truly 
aiitl  siiieerely  desire  to  Join  the  chureli ;  and,  if  so,  to  await  patiently  the 
L'I'Ts  good  time  for  their  acceptance.  The  “  lot”  is  only  made  use;  of 
(..riq>eeial  occasions — such  as  the  reception  of  new  members,  the  aj)])oint- 
inent  of  ministers,  and  sometimes  in  tlie  case  of  marriage  ;  it  is  always 
acceiiipanied  liy  |)revious  earnest,  fervent  prayer,  and  the  result 
aavpted  with  childlike  trust  and  submission.  The  marriages  thus  de- 
liilnl  are  chietly  those  of  the  missionaries,  who,  called  suddenly  to 
.'oiue  distant  heathen  station,  still  unmarried,  and  perhaps  not  having 
yd  thought  of  marrying,  yet  the  nature  of  their  otHce  requiring  tiiat  a 
|.aitner  should  share  with  tliem  its  labours, — lay  their  case  before  the 

•  Iders  of  the  church,  and  reipiest  that  they  will  projiose  a  lit  ])artner 
lur  them.  These  latter — who  through  the  siquudiitendents  of  the 
S'Vcral  choirs,  are  acipiainted  with  the  character  and  dispiositions  of 
lacli  aiul  all  their  brethren  and  sisters — choose  from  the  latter  a 
icrtaiii  number  of  those  who  would  seem  to  their  human  judgment 
suited  for  a  lieljunate  to  the  future  missionary,  and  then  devoutly 
appeal  to  the  Loid  for  His  direction  in  their  linal  choice.  The  proposal 
h  then  made  to  the  sister  on  whom  the  lot  has  fallen,  through  the 
I'lstor  of  the  community,  and  she  almost  always  accepts  it,  in  ]U‘ayer- 
ml  trust  that  such  is  the  will  of  fJod.  The  instances  are  but  rare  of 
tliese  marriages  not  proving'luTpjjy. 

Hie  two  voung  sisters  who  have  been  formallv  receivetl  into  the 
ciuiauiiity  on  this  festal  morning,  have  put  on  to-day,  for  the  first 
time,  the  quaint  little  cap  of  tine  white  muslin,  which,  with  its  pink 
ubhon  passed  through  a  small  loop  just  behind  each  ear.  and  tlnui 
brought  down  again  and  tied  beneath  the  chin,  is  the  only  peculiarity 
m  the  sisters’  dress.  If  we  look  into  the  chapel  this  afternoon,  while 
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the  “  Liehosmahl,”  or  Ix:>vofoast  (tlie  Agapce  of  the  early  Cliri:5tian' 
is  Ix'iii;'  held,  we  shall  notice  that  some  of  the  sisters  ha\>  alil'^ 
rihhon  in  their  cap,  some  pink,  some  white,  and  some  r»*d. 
the  distin^niishinj;  had^^es  of  the  choirs  to  which  they  iM-luii.r  •  p 
colour  for  the  sin.i^le  sisters’  choir  hein^'  ]>ink,  for  the  iiiarri* d  si • 
choir  hlue,  for  the  widows’  white,  and  for  the  girls’  a  heautiful  kl.^d 
red. 

The  brothers  are  divided  into  similar  classes,  and  there  is  ah.,  a 
children's  choir.  hl;ich  choir  has  its  annual  festival,  celebrated  on  tk,. 
anniversary  of  its  formation,  or  some  day  otherwise  meinorahle  to  • 
and  on  these,  jis  on  their  other  festivals,  the  chief  part  of  the  dav'h 
spent  in  solemn  and  touching  meetings  for  prayer  ami  praise  iu  the 
chaptd,  the  celebration  of  the  Lovefeast,  with  a  musical  service  in  ih, 
aftmnoon,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  receiving  of  the  Lnrifs 
Supper.  There  occur  in  this  month  of  August,  no  fewer  than  thr^p 
such  choir  festivals  :  that  ot  the  children  on  the  seventeenth,  of  tho 
unmarried  brothers  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  of  the  widowers  on  th.* 
thirty-first. 

Oh,  wliat  a  long-looked-forward-to,  long-to-he-romemherod  dav 
that  children’s  feast,  or  “  Kinder-fest !”  ^Vll  the  ]nij)ils  of  the  schools, 
strangers  and  “  Clemein-kinder,”  (as  the  children  of  the  coiiunuiiitv  arp 
called,)  are  alike  admitted  to  a  participation  in  its  enjoyments.  Th.* 
teachers,  masters,  and  mistresses,  lay  themselves  out  to  please  and 
gratify  their  young  charges  ;  the  services  are  Ixnautifully  adaptctl  to 
the  comju-eheiision,  and  for  the  edification  of  all  ;  and  the  weather, 
usually  favourable  at  this  season,  and  so  wonderfully  brilliant  in  those 
high  mountain  regions,  seems  to  add  zest  to  the  whole.  How  ikdidit- 
ful  to  he  awakened  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  by  the  llrothers  hlowiii;' 
the  trumpc'ts  beneath  the  windows,  or  the  teachers  singing  softly  at 
the  dormitory  doors,  ‘‘8egne,  segue  sie  aus  freiem  Trieh  (llless,  r»hl 
bless  them  !) — or  some  such  suital)le  hymn.  Into  what  a  fairyland  are 
the  school-rooms  converted,  with  their  wreaths  and  llowers,  tlnir 
lieather-chains  and  oak-garlands,  their  tables  spread  with  cakes  and 
fruit,  and  decked  with  gjiy  b(Hi([uets  and  plants  !  As  we  pass  from 
room  to  room  along  the  corridors^  or  up  and  down  the  broad  staircas-, 
what  fragrance  pervades  the  air  from  the  strewed  brandies  of  lir  "U 
which  we  tread  !  AVe  are  free  to  roam  as  we  like  to-day,  ami  liaiyv 
and  joyous  we  feel  in  our  liberty.  Then  there  is  the  breakfast  all 
together  in  the  dining  hall,  (instead  of,  as  usual,  each  class  jmrtakin: 
of  it  in  its  own  room,)  the  extm-strong  colfee,  duly  sweetened ;  iIk* 
griait  currant-cakes,  a  sort  of  bun  of  an  oval  fonn — become  by  custma 
a  necessary  part  of  the  festive  fare, — afU*rwards  the  candiil  adoruiim. 
I  will  not  say  unattended  with  the  slightest  jiossible  tinge  of  vaiiitv’ 
the  adjusting  of  the  newly-washed,  s]>oth‘ss  white  dresses,  the  imttin: 
on  of  the  bow  and  sash,  and,  to  finish  all,  the  little  net  cap  with  it? 
j)ink  trimmings. 

Who  would  not  pardon  the  involuntary  smile  of  delight,  the  iir- 
sistible  wandering  of  eyes,  when,  on  entering  the  chapel  lV»r  t!i" 
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'bruits  lUliiisn^i  a  utrsiv  iiuiiy,  msiuau  ui  »iui  iuuk  cioili, 

with  bound  round  the  top  with  a  pink  ribbon  (of  a  deeper 

ilnJe  than  the  sisters’  colour),  and  decorated  with  delicate  chains  of 
hoiieV'Sceiitod  heather,  and  wreaths  of  the  prickly  juniper,  interspersed 
witl/the  brightest  blossoms  of  the  season. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  the  white  dresses  seem  in  keeping  with  the 
5<‘ene.  but  soon  all  outward  show  and  symbols  of  festivity  are  for- 
''otten,  when — the  hist  tones  of  the  organ’s  solemn  peal  having  died 
the  venerable  pastor  gives  out  a  hymn,  ami  then,  in  simple 
heart-stirring  tones,  addresses  the  youthful  choir  before  him  in  words  that 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  that,  doubtless,  will  in  after  years  be  looked 
back  upon  by  many  of  those  then  present  as  good  seed  that  has  since 
taken  deep  root  in  their  hearts.  Such  is  the  fervently-expressed  desire 
ut  him  now  speaking  to  and  praying  for  them.  During  the  day,  there 
are  tliree  otlier  services — the  sermon  at  ten  ;  the  lovefeast,  with  its  ao 
ceinpanying  beautiful  psalmody,  at  three,  to  which  even  the  infants  are 
ahiiitted  on  this  their  own  peculiar  festival ;  and  a  lecture,  preceded 
bv  a  choral  p)iece,  sung  to  wind  instruments  and  violins,  accompanied 
by  the  organ,  in  the  evening. 

The  services  are  numerous — too  numerous,  it  may  be  objected  ;  yet 
no!  they  are  not  found  so.  For  one  thing,  there  is,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  great  variety  in  them ;  they  cannot  become  tedious,  the  longest 
N'liluin  lasting  more  than  an  hour, — others  but  half  an  hour  ;  there  is 
nothing  held  forth  above  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  or  the 
meanest ;  ’tis  ever  the  heart  rather  than  the  understanding  that  is 
appealed  to.  All  attend  them  with  Ciigerness  and  delight  ;  the  black 
Foresters  come  in  numbers  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  to  join  in  them  ; 
and  it  is  a  strange  and  pleiising  sight,  on  a  bright  calm  Sabbjith  morning, 
to  See  the  country-people,  in  their  picturesipie  costume,  men  and  women 
with  great  boiupiets  in  their  breasts.  Hocking  betimes  into  the  little 
settlement,  and  collecting  in  groups  in  front  of  the  chapel ;  where, 
s  ated  on  the  porch  steps,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  around  the  foun¬ 
tain,  they  await  the  chiming  of  the  bell  for  the  ten  o’clock  service. 

These  })oor  peasants  live  so  far  from  their  parish  churches,  which  are 
necessarily  but  thinly  scattered  throughout  this  sparely-cultivated 
dkrict,  that  many  of  them  would  probably  attend  no  place  of  worship 
at  all  were  they  not  thus  attracted  to  that  at  Kbnigsf(dd,  i)artly,  per¬ 
haps,  out  of  curiosity,  but  also  from  alfection  for  the  brethren,  who 
Live  won  their 're.spect  and  good-will  l>y  instituting  schools  for  their 
diildren,  and  other  unceasing  etlbrts  to  do  good  amongst  them.  This, 
iii'leed,  was  the  object  of  the  j?cif-denying'Moravians  when  they  lirst 
'  mie — a  few  from  one  of  their  nourishing  little  colonie.s,  a  few  from 
auutlier — to  .settle  in  this  wild  mountain-region;  wilder  .still  when, 

5  arcely  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  bleak  month  of  December, 
h'i<,  thev  felled  the  iii*st  tree  for  the  now  thriving  villagi?. 

0  return  to  the  childi’eii’s  feast.  The  festivities  are  not  at  an  end 
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witli  the  close  of  that  day,  for  the  day  followin;:^  also  kept  as  a  hoV 
day  ill  the  schools  ;  and,  if  the  weather  permit,  the  pupils  are  taken  \ 
spend  the  afternoon  at  one  of  tlie  distant  farm-houses,  wliieh,  accor.iia ! 
to  the  lasliion  of  tlie  thinly-|)oi)ulated  district,  serve  the  duuhle 
of  inns,  where,  in  ]U'imitive  rustic  style,  they  enjoy  wliat  retVe.diiUfnt 
they  can  find,  (^otlee  and  suerar  they  have  carried  with  them  ;  an'l 
bread,  and  excellent  milk  and  Initter,  they  are  sure  to  obtain  at  i 
iiKMlerate  outlay.  These  haviii^c;  been  secured,  the  Sisbu’s,  accustomnl 
to  the  manners  of  the  t>lace,  make  their  way  to  the  little  kitchen,  an-l 
thi*re  with  their  own  hands  ])n*pare  the  cotlee,  and  set  the  milk  to  kui] 
while  the  host(‘ss  stands  looking  on  with  knitting  in  hand,  or  anus  a- 
kimbo,  chattering  all  the  time. 

Thes(*  farm-house  inns  are  queer  ]»laces.  Picture  to  yourself  a  ]M  r- 
mammt  lumcoop  built  in  the  wall  of  the  guest-room, — cow-shed,  staid- 
and  pig-stye  undm*  the  same  roof  that  shelters  you  for  the  time  hein::, 
and  only  siqjarated  from  the  a]>artnient  j'ou  occupy  hy  a  narrow  ]tass- 
nge,  and  a  low  lath  partition  ;  above  you,  perhaps,  the  hay-loft !  Stilly 
whatev(U’  may  be  the  somewhat  extraordinary  internal  arrangements 
tht‘se  dwellings,  they  are  certainly  externally  ])icturesque  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Tliere  is  the  thatclnal,  deep-eaved  roof,  to  protect  tin*  walls 
from  the  elfects  of  the  wint(‘r  snows  ;  the  wooden  gallery,  runniiii; 
round  the  sides  of  the  house*,  with  its  luxuriant  row  of  })inks  stragudiiiu 
in  wild  profusion  above,  below,  and  between  the  roughly-carved  pali- 
sad(‘s  ;  b<‘m‘ath,  neatly  ranged  against  the  walls,  is  the  stack  of  newlv- 
cut  wood,  on  which  hang  coarse  knitted  stockings,  white,  or,  mayhe, 
bright  scarlet  and  blue,  to  dry  or  bleacdi. 

Wiien  the  colfee  has  bi‘en  duly  partaken  of  and  enjoyed,  games  ef 
|day  in  the  lields  or  meadows  adjoining  the  farm  follow,  in  which  old 
ami  voung  take  })art  ;  and  when  evening  sets  in  all  return,  a  liitl- 
til  •(*d  and  V('ry  happy,  singing  as  they  go,  to  Kdnigsfeld.  Siieh  iittl'* 
treats  as  these  are  of  fr(‘(pi(‘nt  occurrence  throughout  the  summ(*r,  on 
half-holidays;  and  the  kind  Inspector,  tlie  superintendent  of  both  hoys’ 
and  girls'  schools,  usually  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  by  hh 
})resence. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  going  to  a  farm-house,  an  excursion  is  iiiatb 
t<'>  some  beautiful  or  romantic  spot  in  the  neighbourhood, — a  waterfall 
some  lovely  forest-dell,  carpeted  with  tiotvers  and  verdure,  or  wil  l 
mountain  gorge,  w  liere  the  torrent  dashes  foaming  and  roaring  hetween 
shelving  ro(d:s  and  steep  precipices,  their  rugged  sides  clotlied  in 
patches  wuth  the  wild  raspberry  and  blackberry,  the  hazel-hush  and 
crimsoi;  wood-strawberry,  all  growing  apparently  from  the  granite  iiia>s 
its(‘lf,  so  scanty  is  the  soil  in  which  they  have  taken  root. 

Ileiah’^liaving  walked  some  five  or  six  miles,  we  are  glad  to  sit  ihan 
and  rest,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  the  milk-roll  that  we  have  ea  h 
brought  in  our  pocket,  and  a  sip  of  the  light  and  cooling  wine  that 
the  good  Inspector  has  provided  for  us. 

AVe  look  around,  and  lind  that  we  are  shut  in  by  the  black  and  l"tty 
mountains  of  Wurtemburg  ;  in  front  of  us  is  a  steep,  thickly-woo'l- 1 
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its  sides  furrowed  with  wood  tracks,  down  wliidi  the  tall  fir 
o,v  *;i)ed  into  tlio  torrent  below,  which  floats  them  into  the  Kinziir, 
111,1  -0  into  the  lilime  ;  behind  us  a  ru^^^ed  precipice,  towering  to  the 
Here  we  sit,  in  intense  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  chatting  or 
■ni'  in'^;  or  we  wander  along  the  torrenfs  brink  witli  the  Inspector, 
iminiui.'  the  fossils  there  to  be  Ibiind  in  numbers,  and  listening  to  his 
iV-;<  rii'tiou  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  Black  Forest — its  (pialiti(‘s 
I’l'l  {>ropcrti(‘s,  its  granite  bottom  and  red  sandstone  surface — till  at 
],  ii  uli  the  sinking  sun  warns  us  that  we  must  bend  our  steps  hoim;- 
w.inh  •  returning  by  a  ditferent  route  to  that  we  came,  we  r(*ach 
Koiii'jsfeld  lietween  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  after  a  delicious  moonlight 
w  ilk  through  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

It  is  not  the  children  alone  who  make  these  pleasant  trips  ;  the 
Sifters  arrange  similar  excursions  mnongst  themselves,  and  take  part 
ill  them  with  ecj^ual  zest.  Simple  and  unassuming  in  manner  and 
luihits,  not  holding  themselves  aloof  from  society,  but  free  from  the 
atlVetatioii  of  the  world,  neither  taking  part  in  nor  yearning  for  its 
nivoloiis  amusements  and  gaieties,  their  hearts  are  open  to  the  full 
iiijovmeiit  of  nature  and  its  beauties.  (.)f  expense  their  frugal  earnings 
wilfiu't  allow,  but  such  pleasures  as  these  do  not  cost  much,  and,  if 
iluy  work  a  little  the  harder  live  days  and  a  half  out  of  six,  they 
nil  thirly  ahbrd  now  and  thvui  to  sp  ire  an  afternoon  for  such  innocent 
iutlulgcnce. 

Almost  all  the  unmarried  sisters,  except,  indeed,  those  to  whom 
home  duties  atibrd  sutlicient  employment,  or  who  are  in  service, 
r-siJe  in  the  Sisters’  house,  where  they  earn  their  living  by  various 
oaupations  according  to  their  several  talents  or  abilities.  Some  are 
tiii'  liers  ill  the  school,  otliers  till  the  iiosition  of  servants ;  some  are 
(iivj^s-makers  or  milliners,  or  they  are  skilful  )neni/e/\s\  Some  are 
employed  in  doing  all  sorts  of  fancy  and  line  work,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  s«dd  to  visitors  who  come  to  take  part  in  the  festivals,  or 
otliers,  for  the  general  benetit  of  tlie  house  ;  some  assist  in  the  laundry, 
vmie  in  the  bakehouse,  some  in  the  kitchen,  where  cooking  is  daily 
ikne  tor  nearly  three  hundred  persons ;  namely,  for  the  boys’  and 
dlls’  schools,  the  Sisters,  and  several  families  in  the  jdace.  Then 
there  are  the  cows  and  pigs,  and  the  poultry-yard  to  be  attended  to  , 
the  garden,  the  potato  and  corn-tields,  the  liay  meadows  belonging  to 
the  Sisters’  house  :  all  the  work  in  which  is  done  by  the  Sisters  tliem- 
>dves,  assisted  by  a  couple  of  Black  Forest  girls.  In  Germany,  indeed, 
this  does  not  appimr  so  astonishing  as  it  would  to  us,  for  there 
the  women  are  accustomed  to  reap  the  corn,  to  mow  the  hay,  and 

'l'‘>  a  variety  of  out-door  labour,  that  we  should  consider  only  tit  for 

■  ‘ 

hut  whatever  the  ditferonce  in  their  employment,  however  mean 
the  work  of  some,  and  elevated  the  occupation  of  others,  all  are  sisters, 
and  regard  each  other  as  such,  and  in  all  may  be  found  more  or 
I'  S?  retinenient — that  true  retinement  that  proceeds  from  the  heart, 
llie  Brothers  are  likewise  employed  in  teaching,  also  in  watch  and 

(  c  2 
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clock  iiiakinpr,  kook-kiniliiig,  dyoin",  attending  to  the  sliop  or  litti 
store  of  the  jdace,  or  in  out-door  work. 

When  the  warm  summer  weather  is  gone,  and  the  cold  winter  s,.t? 
ill  with  its  sharj)  frosts  and  deep  snows,  tlie  dark,  short  days  an* 
enlivened  hy  diversions  which,  if  of  a  somewhat  ditfoivnt  nature  i„ 
those  enjoyi'd  in  summer,  are  e<iually  delightful,  (Mpnilly  sinnilo 

There  are  the  little  concerts,  got  uj)  hy  the  brothers  and  Sisters 
forming  the  church  choir,  at  wdiich  oratorios  are  perfonnod,  or  otlier 
sacred  music,  wliich  they  have  practised  during  the  long  evenincr?;. 
Sometimes  the  pupils  of  the  hoys’  school  and  their  masters  giv^Ta 
musical  entertainment,  a  miscellaneous  concert  that  does  wondoilul 
credit  to  the  ])erformers,  wdiile  it  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  tin* 
audience. 

There  are  the  sledge-drives,  not  very  frequent,  certainly,  hut  all  tlu‘ 
more  enjoyed  on  that  account,  when  the  Sisters,  four  or  live  tog«‘tlicr, 
hire  a  shdgh,  and  start  after  their  early  half-past  eleven  o’clock  diiiia  r, 
for  ]  )onaueschingen,  or  Villengen,  the  hustling  little  ]>ost-town,  to  sc**, 
may  he,  some  travelling  menagerie,  or  to  do  their  Christmas  shopping- 
purchase,  that  is,  little  articles  of  luxury  not  to  be  obtained  at  tlie 
one  shoj)  at  Kdnigsfeld. 

How  delightful  to  make  one  of  such  a  party  on  a  cold,  bright  I»(- 
cemher  day  !  The  sleigh-hells  tinkle  merrily  as  the  low,  caparitius 
vehi(de  gliiles  sw  iftly  over  the  hard,  crisp  ground  ;  far  and  near  tlu  iv 
is  nothing  to  he  seen  hut  fields  of  dazzling,  shining  snow' ;  the  icirl'<t 
hedges  glitter  in  the  sunlight  ;  and  the  forest  loidvs  like  some  eiu  haiitcu 
maze,  every  branch  and  tw’ig  fantastically  lestooned,  as  it  were,  with 
crystallized  lace  ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  brilliant  show'er,  as  of  dianioiids 
descends  suddenly  to  the  ground,  as  the  trees,  slightly  stirred  hy  tin* 
breeze,  let  tall  some  of  their  snowy  burden. 

T1  le  children  arc*  provided  w  ith  small  hand-sledges,  roughly  iiiade  t  f 
wood,  w'hich  are  a  source  of  great  amusem(*nt  to  tlu*m  throughout  tli** 
w  inter,  when,  after  a  good  sharp  frost,  they  carry  them  to  the  to}>  nf 
some  tederahly  smooth  and  g(*ntle  d(‘clivity,  and,  seating  theiiisclvt- 
upon  them,  and  giving  the  impulse  w'ith  their  feet,  glide  iiqddlv 
down,  making  the  air  ring  with  their  laughter  and  cries  of  delight. 

Then  there  arc  the  Christmas  festivities,  which  commence  with  tli  * 

first  Sunday  in  Advent ;  from  which  time  till  the  Holy  Eve  itself  iio 

evening  passes  that  the  “Christ-kind”  (Christ-child)  does  not  enter 

one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Sisters’  house,  or  some  one  of  the  family- 

dwellings  of  the  little  settlement,  dispensing  its  blessings  and  favuiii' 

in  the  shaj>e  of  glittering  Christmas-trc‘(*.s,  or  Christmas  gifts,  ]•lc‘s«■Il^d 

anonymously  on  w'aiters  decked  out  with  coloured  waxen  tai)ers,  him 

ornamented  with  manv  an  ingc'uious  device. 

^  •  * 

There  is  the  New'  Year’s  Eve*,  w’ith  the  sohnnn  midnight  service,  aii'i 
the  previous  general  tea-drinking  ;  the  pupils  and  their  teacheis 
together,  the  Sisters  in  ccunjainies  in  their  several  rooms,  and  the  yev.i.: 
girls  with  their  su])erintendents  in  thc'ir  own  a])aitment. 

The  unusual  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  a]»proaching  service*,  and  ti/ 
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poca.’^ioTi  of  it, — namely,  the  close  of  the  present  year,  which,  with  all  its 
the  sins  and  follies  committed  in  it,  may  never  he  recalliMl, 
iiul  the  ilawn  of  a  new  one — a  future  that  we  cannot  penetrate — all 
iiK luces  to  ^i'ravc  ami  serious  reflection.  Many  a  silent  prayer  is 

_ many  a  secret  resolution  formed — gentle  words  of  admonition 

ir,‘  teiulerly  proffered,  and  thoughtfully  listened  to.  The  new  text- 
i>.>ek  is  opened,  and  each  draws  a  text  for  the  other,  a  text  from  the 
Word  of  tlod,  that  shall  he,  as  it  were,  a  motto,  a  little  light  on  the 
iMth,  during  tlie  coming  year. 

The  birthdays  of  the  Inspector  and  Inspectress,  and  of  the  two 
cupcriiiteiidents  of  the  Sisters’  house,  all  occur  at  this  season,  and  the 
|in  paiation  and  i)rescntation  of  birthday  offerings,  and  the  hirtliday 
tivat*:  given  res})ectively  to  tlie  school  and  Sisters’  choir  arc  not  reck- 
oii'-d  amongst  the  least  of  its  pleasures. 

Till*  winters  at  Konigsfeld,  lying  as  it  does  high  amongst  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  black  Forest,  are  very  severe,  and,  conseipieiitly,  esi)ecially 
trving  to  the  old  and  infirm.  Thus  it  not  unfrciiuently  hai)pens  that 
a  tcmiKU’ary  shade — Twill  not  say  gloom,  for  wliere  faith  and  hope  are 
liiiLflit  and  clear  that  cannot  come — is  cast  over  the  festivities  of  the 
Season  Ijy  the  departure,  or  rather,  as  they  themselves  expressively 
t.-rm  it,  tlie  going  home,  the  ‘‘  lleimgang,”  of  some  time-lionoured 
laeiiiher  of  tlie  cominunity. 

Farly  in  the  morning,  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  or,  perhaps, 
.luring  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  a  low,  solemn  strain  of  music  from 
the  chiiivli-tower  suddenly  strikes  upon  the  ear,  and  one  looks  at 
another  and  says — ^‘Our  brother  is  gone  home  !” 

A  few  days  later  the  whole  community  assembles  in  the  chapel,  and 
till*  life  (in  most  instances  an  autolnography)  of  the  departed  is  nuul 
al.'ud  hy  the  minister.  How  such  an  autobiography  will  sometimes 
ahniiiid  in  edification  and  instruction  !  AVhat  an  example  it  will  hold 
forth  of  (Christian  discipline  and  fortitude  !  lAudiaps  the  writer  has 
strii  many  chances  and  changes  of  this  trouliled  life  ;  he  may  have 
I't  eii  for  years  a  missionary  in  the  ice-bound  regions  of  Greenland  and 
Lihrador,  or  on  the  unhealthy,  fever-breeding  coast  of  Dutch  (Juyana, 
cr  amongst  the  wild  aborigines  of  the  scorching  plains  of  Caffraria. 
He  may  have  laboured  hard  to  convert  some  souls  to  Clod,  and  have 
met  with  but  little  or  varying  success,  till  at  length,  just  when  he  was 
making  steady,  encouraging  i»rogress  in  his  work  of  love,  his  health 
Ims  broken  down,  and  he  has  been  called  back  to  Euroj)e,  ])erhaps 
after  a  time  to  devote  what  remaining  emu-gies  he  has  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  one  of  the  communities  in  his  native  land  ;  or,  if  Ids  strength 
be  too  lar  gone  for  that,  to  rest  and  take  r(*pose  in  what  <piiet 
•'ttlement  he  may  choose,  till  the  "Lord  shall  call  him  homo  to 
lliiiisclf ! 

After  the  reading  of  the  biography  a  short  and  suitable  musical 
service  follows,  and  then  the  whole  community  assembles  in  front  of 
tue  chapel,  and,  having  sung  a  hymn,  forms  in  })roc(*ssion  to  follow  the 
Ccikii  to  the  grave.  The  trumpets  are  blown  at  intervals  as  we  proceed 
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on  our  way  to  tlie  “  Crottcs-ackor,” — the  field  of  the  Lord,  as  tliov  t<* 
their  hurial-jdace — a  peaceful  little  s])ot,  enclosed  Ly  hedges  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  ]>lantation. 

Here  is  no  distinction  of  high  and  low,  ever}’  grave  is  alike,  iiiarkt*^ 
with  a  plain  Hat  stone,  the  only  adornment  the  turf  in  which  it  is  cm* 
hank(‘d,  and,  in  summer,  the  llowers — the  evergreen  periwinkle,  tli* 
pure  white  lily,  the  hlood-red  rose,  or  other  such  simply  enil)l«  iliati,- 
Idossoms  that  surround  it.  Here  the  hurial  service  is  sung  and  sai(l 
the  cottiii  is  lowered  into  the  newly-dug  grave,  another  hymn  is  <dven 
out,  and  all  return  cpiietly  home.  " 

AVlien  the  Easter  morn  dawns  calm  and  bright,  the  brethren  and 
Sisters  repair  in  com])any  to  this  hallowed  s])ot  to  j)rayand  simraiuou-r 
the  graves,  in  joyful  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  llini  who 
has  become  the  tirst-fruits  of  them  that  sleejn 

This  Sahhath  of  sabbaths  is  about  to  dawn;  hut  in  the  Sisters  lioiiso 
all  is  yet  huslu'd  and  still.  It  is  dark  ;  only  here  and  there  a  hiiglitlv 
twinkling  star  emits  a  faint  ray  of  light,  as  it  peeps  in  through  ilic 
nnshuttenal  panes.  Presently  a  small  ]>arty  of  Sisters  and  young  girls, 
with  lanterns  and  tapers  in  their  hands,  are  seen  softly  trea«ling  the 
broad  staircase  ;  and,  jjassing  along  the  dim  corridor,  they  st<p  at  a 
door  at  the  furtluu’  end ;  they  silently  fall  into  a  half  circle,  ami  a 
single  voice,  melodious  and  ])owerfuk  bursts  forth — “The  b>rd  is 
risen  !” — “  Der  Herr  ist  aufgestanden  !”  Five  otlnu’  voices,  in  swct  t 
unison  respond — “  Yea,  verily  He  is  risen!’’ — and  then  all  join  in 
the  Easter  Hymn — 

“  Hail !  to  the  rising  from  the  tomb !  ” 


Retracing  their  steps,  they  stop  at  several  other  doors,  and  repeat 
the  salutation  and  the  hymn.  IJefore  they  have  comjdeted  their  lound, 
and  concluded  the  last  verse,  the  house  is  astir.  A  hasty  toilet  is  heing 
performed,  and  at  half-past  four  all  will  assemble  in  the  chai)el  for  the 
East(U’  Litany  ;  after  which  they  wend  their  way  in  quiet  i)r(uessi<iii, 
lull  of  holy  solemn  thoughts,  to  the  Gottes-acker  in  the  plantation,  airl 
there,  as  they  recall  the  names  of  those  gone  home  before  them,  and 
count  the  gri'on  mounds  raised  since  last  the  hallowed  Eastern  morn 
fouml  tlnun  thus  assembled,  they  are  forcibly  reminded  that,  er 
anotlnu’  day  elawns,  they  too  may  have  passed  away.  Xo  sigh  esca]  r  > 
their  li})S  at  the  retlection;  they  utter  it  gravely  but  not  sadly,  for  their 
liearts  are  full  of  joyful,  child-like  faith  in  the  Idood  of  Him  who 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again,  as  on  this  day,  an  earnest  of  thtir 
resurrection !  b. 
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Who  \vas  Arthur  '? — a  question  this  which  lias  liecii  often  asked, 
.,’1,1  which  many  a  reader,  fresh  from  the  wit(*hery  of  those  di'iiijhtful 
-Vivll.-  of  tin*  kinds’’  is  even  now  askinijj.  Who  King  Arthur/ — 
■inal  iiislori<-al  personage,  or  a  mere  myth;  a  veritable  monareli  with 

vciitahle  king! loin,  or  king  only  in  Fairyland,  crowned  only  hy 
^  poets, — hut  crowned  hy  them  with  starry  diadem,  heside  whicli 
the  iiKcst  lustrous  of  earthly  crowns  looks  dim.  ^lany  are  thi‘  answers 
ji-rliT  learned  aiithpiaries  have  given.  fSiniie  have  wholly  denied  *•  the 
^  unless  king*’  an  earthly  existence,  and  have  told  us  he  was  the  mere 
fliraiu  of  a  dark  age  ;  others  have  tried  to  turn  him  into  a  constellation 
—just  as  some  Frmicli  theorists  tried  to  turn  that  undouhted  historical 
|M‘isonagc,  mightiest  of  his  day — Charlemagne,  and  have  gravely 
as^'  ilctl,  just  as  they  ilid  of  the  great  Frankish  king,  that  he  and  the 
(iivat  hear  are  identical  I  Arthur,  the  hlameless,  the  most  chivalrous 
pf  iiicii,  an<l  the  Great  Bear  1 1  We  turn  indignantly  away  from  such 
liliud  guid(*s  of  the  past,  and  feel  half  inclinetl  to  ludievi*,  with  our 
earliest  antiquaries,  that  Arthur  really  was  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  vanquisher  of  the  Saxons  at  the  mighty  light  tm  Baden  Hill,  as 
well  a.s  (HI  many  another  well-fought  lield  ;  and  that,  hut  for  his 
untimely  death,  the  lords  of  the  AVhite  Horse  hanner  would  have  heeii 
driven  from  the  land.  Pleasant  would  this  belief  h(‘,  were  it  triu* ; 
l.'f  \V(‘all  f(‘el  a  wish  that  tlie  hero  of  the  poet  and  the  hero  of  history 
dieiiM  he  identical  ;  hut  we  know  that  England  was  never  uiuhn*  the 
>way  of  one  monarch,  until  very  late  in  Saxon  times,  an'd  that  th(?re 
wt  re,  in  the  sixth  century,  many  other  invaders  to  be  rei)ulsed  besides 
llciight  and  Jlorsa. 

Still,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Arthur  had  an  actual 
exbtciice  ;  although,  not  as  the  mighty  monareli  of  Britain,  but  as 
the  cliicf  of  some  small  territory  in  the  south-western  j»arts  of  our 
idaml.  The  AVelch  triads  repeatedly  mention  his  name,  alluding  to 
Ids  many  victories  over  the  Saxons,  to  a  mighty  feast  he  held  at 
t’at  ilcun,  to  three  strongholds  which  ho  possessed,  all  of  which  are 
III  the  south-west,  and  also  to  some  of  his  chief  followers.  Taliessin, 
t'M,  cxpo'ssly  alludes  to  Arthur  s  victory  of  Badon  Hill,  and  calls  him 
“chief  of  nobles  wliile  a  bard,  almost  contemporary,  apj)arently 
liiiuiiting  his  Meath,  refers  to  the  battle  of  Camlan,  and  vaguely  pro- 
]dicsit‘s  that  he  shall  come  again,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  tin*  old 
Ihctuii  lays.  Tliere  is,  therefore,  we~  think,  little  doubt  that  Arthur 
hud  a  real  existence,  although,  as  Sharon  Turner — whose  ivmarks  (ni 
this  sul»j(.‘ct  are  well  worth  reading — gracefully  says:  “Arthur,  the 
ull  radiant  sun  of  romantic  tradition,  is,  in  history,  but  a  faint  and 
iichulous  star.” 

Aid  the  faint  light  of  that  nebulous  star  seemed  to  have  faded  wholl  v 
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away  for  many  ponorations,  when,  in  1 1 47,  a  work  appeared], _ yoc? 

althou^^h  printing  was  not  invented,  and  Paternoster  Row  as  yJt  uiikno\v^' 
— wliieh  at  once  seized  upon  the  attention  of  the  scholars df  that  a-v 
Frt*nch  as  Avell  as  English,  and,  ere  long,  seized  upon  the  attc*iition"^^,f 
the  baron,  and  the  high-born  lady  too,  in  a  way  that,  perhaps,  noothf'r 
])ook  ever  di<l,  and  this  was  the  “History  of  the  Rritish  Kiiurs”  ],y 
(leolfrey  of  l^Ionmouth.  The  story  of  this  book  is  important  in  coii 
nexion  with  our  hero.  A  learned  friend,  AVhalter  Calenius,  Archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  visiting  Rrittany,  became  interested  in  its  legends,  and 
l)rought  back  with  him  some  books  in  the  Rreton  language,  which  lie 

'  V  many  scattered 
a  consecutive 

groundwork  of  tradition  he  raised  the  history 
i,  that  this  chronicle  of  the 
grandson  of 
-became  the 
.ays  of 


rtMpiested  Oeolfrey  to  translate  for  him.  Whethe 
legends  were  skilfully  woven  by  the  translator  into 
whole,  or  whether  on  a  g: 
it  is  diliicult  to  tell ;  but  the  result  was. 

Rritish  Kings — from  the  fabulous  times  of  “Rrutus, 

Eneas,’’  down  to  their  total  subversion  by  the  Saxons- 
grand  text-book  of  our  early  history,  even  down  to  the  di 
Elizal)eth.  Who  reads  Geolfrey  of  ^lonmouth’s  history  now-a-davs  i 
and  yet  it  is  right  pleasant  reading  ;  full  filled  with  stories  whidi 
Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  Drayton,  Shaksjieare,  and  ^lilton  have 
availed  themselves  of;  butchielly  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  histurv 
which  told  of  the  prowess,  the  right  royal  state,  the  wide  renown  df 
King  Arthur.  It  is  here,  that  the  great  exemj)lar  of  chivalric  romance 
was  first  brought  before  the  notice  of  a  wondering,  all-believing  aji;i ; 
and  traditions  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  exiles  of  Rrittany, 
the  fond  recollections  of  their  long-lost  fiitherland,  became  suddcniv 
the  poetic  heritage,  not  only  of  France  and  England,  but,  ere  long,  of 
more  distant  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  Arthur  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  not,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  the  Arthur  of  chivalrous  romance ;  for  chivalry,  as  yet,  lial 
scarcely  received  a  name,  and  certainly  could  not,  as  yet,  claim  that 
code  of  noble  and  gentle  la\vs,  to  wdiich  modern  refinement  can  add  hut 
little.  Still,  he  is  brought  out  prominently  as  a  most  valiant  monarch, 
and  the  very  terror  of  the  Saxon  invaders  ;  as  greatly  bidoved  by  hi? 
followers,  as  maintaining  a  splendid  court,  and  as  chief  among  the 
monarchs  of  his  time.  It  is  to  us  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  oi»inioii 
that  assigns  to  Arthur  a  real  existence  as  king  of  the  Silures,  that  e\  i  n 
Geotfrey  never  exhibits  him  as  holding  his  court  at  London — although 
he  has  given  a  proud  origin  to  our  old  city,  and  repeatedly  celehratis 
it — but  at  Caerleon  ;  ancl  thus,  too,  all  the  battles  in  which  Arthur  is 
engaged,  take  place  in  that  vicinity.  Geoffrey’s  history  was  in  Litin, 
and  so  eagerly  was  it  welcomed,  that,  ere  ten  years  had  passed,  to  he 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  was  for  the  scholar  to  “write  himself  dovu 
an  ass.”  Rut  so  stirring  a  history  \vas  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
cloister,  or  the  school  alone  ;  knights  and  nobles  made  impiiries  ah  ait 
it,  and  fair  ladies  prayed  the  trouveres  to  translate  it  into  tlui: 
mother  tongue.  So  two  troi(va'e,%  high  in  favour  at  court,  set  ahc 
the  self-same  task,  apparently  within  a  year  or  two  after  its  appearance; 
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(  uniar,  at  the  request  of  the  Lady  “Custance  la  geiitil/’  fdviii"  a 
‘oKriM''  ^‘h>so  translation  from  Geulfrey,  and  carrying  on  the  history 
from  ether  sources  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  ;  and  Wace,  wlio  in 

I, :^  ••  Unit  (rAngleterre,”  added  largely  to  Geolirey’s  history,  and  esi»e- 
cSlv  to  his  account  of  King  .y  thur.* 

It  was  for  Klinor  of  A([uitaine,  that  liberal  patroness  of  literatim^, 
tint  NVace  wrote  his  version,  and  which  he  presented  to  her  in  lloo, 
,ulv  eiu'ht  years  after  the  a^ipearance  of  Geotfrey’s  history  ; — a  tole- 
rahlv  laborious  undertaking,  since  it  extends  to  upwards  of  hfteeti 
t]iou>and  lines.  In  this  metrical  chronicle, — for  it  would  be  unjust 
t..  tho  writer  to  call  it  a  poem,  although  some  very  spirited,  and  even 
|H>L‘tit  al  passage's  may  be  found  in  it — while  in  some  parts,  Wace  ki*eps 
to  his  text,  in  others  he  largely  deviates  from  it,  and  introduces 
scones  and  incidents  which  he  tells  us  he  gatliered  in  Jhittany.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  King  Arthur,  over  whose  deeds, 
ami  upon  whose  character,  he  dwells  most  lovingly.  He  introdiu'es 
him,  as  it  were,  with  a  note  of  admiration  ;  and  the  ro*ader  will  juu- 
ceivc  the  true  elements  of  the  chivalrous  character  in  tlu^  following 

J. sciiption,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  closely  as 

l»ossiblc  — 

“  Of  Arthur  chiefest,  now  I’ll  tell. 

Nor  will  I  lie,  so  mark  me  well ; 

For  bravest  of  all  knijjhts  was  he, 

And  bore  himself  ri^ht  manfully. 

Toward  lofty  ones  he  aye  was  stoiir, 

Dnt  meek  and  j)iteous  to  the  poor; 

Hold,  hardy,  compieri ng  was  lie. 

Largesse  aye  giving  willingly  : — 

And  ever  prompt  his  friends  to  aid. 

For  never  ‘  Nay  ’  to  them  he  said. 

IMueh  loved  he  deeds  of  chivalry. 

And  much  he  hoped  his  deeds  might  be 
Kept  in  all  honoured  memory. 

And  he  was  served  of  the  best. 

For  of  all  kings  was  he  valiantest. 

And  thus  he  lived,  and  thus  he  reigned. 

And  his  right  royal  state  maintained 
’Fore  all,  for  true  nobility. 

Largesse,  and  truth,  and  courtesy.” 

A  true  knightly  character  this,  and  wonderful  for  its  anticipation  of 
tliiit  line  combination  of  the  sterner  and  gentler  virtues,  which  gave 
diivalry  its  jieculiar  charm  and  its  wonderful  influence. 

And  the  “  valiant  men,”  whom  Arthur  gathered  round  him,  w'ere 
worthy  theii' king ;  for  -  —  --  — 

“  Tlirough  all  the  neighbour  realms,  the  glory 
Of  those  brave  knights  surpass’d  all  story  ; 


*  Tliis  work  has  lately  been  published  in  France,  by  M.  Theroux  de  Lincy, 
the  Mss.,  but  only  very  short  portions  have  as  yet  been  translated. 
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For  courtesy  and  hi^h  honour 

’Hove  all  ’I’ore  English  knijj^lits  the  lloure; 

And  ^rentier  and  more  courteous  far 
Vnto  the  p<M)rest  peasant  are 
That  all  unrivalled  chivalry 
Than  foreign  knights  of  high  degree.”  ♦ 

And  it  was  for  them,  after  his  splendid  coronation  “at  (’aerleoii  on 
tlie  river  Usk,’'  that  Arthur  made  his  round  table,  on  which  M  iW.-r 
AVaee  remarks —  ’ 

“Full  many  a  fahle  hath  been  Faid 
Of  this,  by  Breton  bards,  and  there. 

Were  placed  in  order  regular 
Each  vassal  seated  by  his  brother. 

None  first,  nor  higher  than  the  other  ; 

For  all  were  equal  there,  and  all 
Were  served  within  King  Arthur’s  hall 
Alike,  that  none  might  vauntingly 
Claim  o’er  the  others  sovereignty, 

For  all  was  done  by  courtesy.” 

How  very  strange  do  those  details  appear  to  us,  when  we  reincnilHr 
that  they  were  written  seven  hundred  ytnirs  ago,  almost  ere  tiie  strif.s 
and  murderous  wars  of  Ste}dien’s  reign  had  closed  ;  and  the  wiit-  r, 
whetlier  in  Xormandv  or  in  England,  must  have  witnessed  iiianv  cf 
tliese  scenes  of  murderous  cruelty  which  till  the  pages  of  couIliu- 
]>(»rary  chroniclers,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  In 
those  davs  of  the  Front-de-lkeufs  and  the  ^lalvoisins,  does  it  not  seem 
astonishing  to  find  the  troucere^  thus  dwelling  upon  truth,  and  lioiioiir, 
and  the  gentlest  courtesies  ;  telling  rude  warriors  of  the  graceful  self- 
negation  of  the  true  knight,  bidding  tierce  and  haughty  barons  tak- 
example  from  the  mightiest  of  kings,  who,  stern  towards  his  foemeii, 
was  vet 

“  Meek,  and  piteous  to  the  poor.” 

Xing  Arthur  is  indeed  AVace’s  especial  favourite.  He  bestows  two 
thousand  lines  upon  him  and  his  doings,  giving  us  a  very  luinute  ac¬ 
count  of  his  armour  and  weapons,  which  of  course  were  those,  ot  the 
writer’s  own  day.  Thus  we  find  liim  clad  in  a  haukberk — for  i>latt' 
armour  was  not  as  yet — and  helmet,  and  nasal,  for  the  closed  liclin -t 
belonged  to  the  following  century.  The  helmet,  however,  was  adoriud 
with  the  golden  dragon,  “his  sire’s  device,”  and  a  jewelled  coronal; 
his  shield  bore  “  our  ladye”  for  badge,  while  his  good  sword — who  has 
not  heard  of  resistless  Excalibor  ?  A\hice  calls  it  Caliburne, — made  hy 

*  Lest  some  sceptical  reader  should  think  we  have  given  a  “free”  translation, 
adapted  to  the  nineteenth  rather  than  the  twelfth  century,  we  subjoin  the  three 
closing  lines  in  the  original,  remarking  that  the  word  “  vaillant  ”  had  a  very  wiu* 
significance  in  Norman-French,  and  meant  general  nobleness  of  character 

“  Plus  erent  curteis,  e  vaillant, 

Enteis  li  pouvre  paisant, 

Ke  chevalers  en  altre  re;rne.” 
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iio  mortal  man,  and  from  no  earthly  steel,  was  a  gift  of  hierie,  and  from 
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the  ide  of  Avalon — that  isle  of  enchantinent 

“  His  lance  was  Ion",  and  goml,  and  stout, 

Oft  felt  its  point  the  rebel  rout, — 

And  many  a  lay  they’ll  sing  to  ye 
Of  that  same  lance  in  Brittany.’' 

And  good  aid  did  AVace  obtain  from  the  many  Ihvton  lays  he  heard, 
l,at  mure  imi»ortaiit  aid  did  his  successors  gain  from  the  same  source  ; 
l,,r  even  down  to  the  days  of  Chaucer,  we  lind  reference  to  the  witching 
talcs  of  faerie  recorded  by  “these  old  gentil  llretons.”  !Xune  of  these 
have  a  place  here  ;  and  it  is  rather  singular  to  find  that  the  earlier 
*joinire)>'  seem  to  have  been  far  more  chary  of  admitting  marvellous 
.^teries  into  their  “  romans  ’’  than  their  successors.  In  AVace,  and 
(iainiar,  the  marvels  are  few  and  far  between;  in  the  writers  of  the 
iliirteeiith  century  they  are  abundant — the  graceful  lays  of  Alarie  of 
fmnco  esi'ccially,  all  claiming  a  Ilreton  origin,  being  as  entertaining  a 
lies  of  iairy  tales  as  we  ever  read  ; — while  the  English  romances  of 
the  following  century  are  as  full  of  the  su])ernatural  as  the  Arabian 
A'iglits.  And  thus,  although  w^e  linger  well  pleased  over  tlie  charaettT 
Wace  has  given  of  King  Arthur,  and  willingly  assign  to  him  the 
praise  of  being  the  first  writer  who  stamps  a  high  chivalric  character 
upon  that  great  monarch  of  romance,  we  miss  the  many  stirring  inci¬ 
dents  of  later  stories, — the  I’eiitecost  hunt,  and  the  adventurous  chase 
after  the  white  stag ;  the  many  embassies  of  kings  menaced  by  giant 
f'emeii,  or  by  fearful  dragons,  and  the  successful  enterprises  of  his 
gallant  knights  ;  the  ladies,  so  fair,  and  so  woebegone,  who  su})plicate 
Ids  aid  against  direful  tyrants,  or  enchantments  more  dire  than  they  ; 
—those  tales,  too,  of  enchanted  fountains,  and  magic  horns,  and  rings 
of  wondrous  power,  and  faery  steeds  bearing  the  knight  far  away  ;  and 
fadrv  maidens,  too,  who  watch  over  the  good  knight  when  scorned  and 
luglected  ;  and  when  through  false  accusation  he  is  brought  forth  to 
dio,  ride  u})  to  king  Arthurs  palace  hall  in  more  than  cpieenly  state, 
and  far  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  bear  him  away  to  dwell  in  joy- 
aunce.  Xone  of  these  pleasant  stories  are  found  here  ;  but  descriptions 
of  mighty  feasts  and  mighty  battles,  and  the  tale  of  Alodred’s  treachery, 
—and  the  fatal  contest  at  Camlan,  when  Arthur  disappeared  from 
among  men.  Jlut  this,  the  last  scene,  is  related  in  a  matter-of-fact 
wav  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  fine  poetical  painting  of  the  later 
ii'inance  writers.  Here  is  no  anxious  watch  of  Sir  ]>edivere  by  the 
>ide  of  the  faery  lake  ;  no  hand  rises  to  seize  Excalibor  when  it  falls 
Iroin  Arthur’s  fainting  grasp  ;  no  “Alorgain  la  fay”  to  ]dace  him  gently 
Umath  the  shade  in  the  woody  isle  of  Avalon,  and  sit  in  ]>atient 
vigil  age  after  age,  watching  iiis  tranced' slumbers  ; — instead  of  this, 
we  are  simply  told  that 

‘‘  Arthur,  saith  the  history, 

In  the  heart  was  stricken  mortally. 

And  thence  to  Avalon  was  borne 

That  healed  his  wounds  might  be :  nor  mourn. 
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There  still  he  wons ;  the  Ilretons  wait 
His  coming, — for  their  lays  relate 
He  liveth  still,  ami  still  they  look. 

I,  Maister  Wace,  who  made  this  book, 

Will  noujrht  affirm,  save  that  I  hold 
That  sooth,  which  Prophet  Merlin  told. 

He  said,  that  Arthur’s  end  should  be 
For  aye  enwra})t  in  mystery  ; 

And  truly  saith,  that  still  his  fame 
Should  last,  and  caititis  dread  his  name.” 

I'aiTcii  of  iiiciilcnt  as  this,  the  earliest  tale  of  King  Arthur _ Arthur 

the  great  exemplar  of  chivalry — appears  to  us,  it  'svas  welcoiiifd  ^vith 
an  enthusiasm  which  we  can  scarcely  imagine  ;  and  ere  that  generation 
liad  passed  away,  tales  of  his  valiant  deeds,  of  his  valiant  knioht.s  ot 
(/amelot  and  Caerleon,  of  his  mysterious  disap}H,‘arance,  hut  his  certain 
return  when  his  country  should  need  his  aid,  were  sung  alike  Ijv  the 
trouvn’o'y  who  exulted  in  his  book  learning,  and  the  unlettered  dimir- 
and  listened  to  alike  by  the  noble  comi)any  in  the  royal  hall,  and  ]»v 
the  wondering  pi'asaiitry  who  crowded  round  the  market  cross  to  hear 
the  newest  lay  of  the  wayside  minstrel. 

!Most  of  the  tales,  which  ere  long  became  incorporated  witli  the 
sinii)ler  narratives  of  Gi'otl'rey  of  ^lonmouth,  and  of  Wace,  and  torm 
the  cyclus  of  Arthurian  romance,  claim  a  llreton  origin  ;  aiul  in  most 
instances  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  claim  is  well  founded,  but 
when  we  })erceive  how  eagerly  every  tale  told  of  King  Arthur,  or  hi.s 
(h*eds,  was  welcomed  by  the  common  peoi)le,  no  less  than  by  the 
s(  h(4lar  and  the  noble, — that  early  in  the  following  century,  allusion.'^ 
to  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  abound  in  our  po[)ular  literature,— 
we  think  it  dillicult  to  account  for  this  sudden  acc(*ptance  of  a  new 
class  of  fiction,  save  by  believing  that  some  dim  traditions  of  similar 
events  and  ])ersons  still  lingered  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  land 
In  the  south-western  counties,  and  along  the  Welsh  marches,  a  briti.di 
population — although  by  this  time  largely  mingled  with  the  Sax«tns— 
must  have  remained  ;  and  among  them  many  a  fragment  of  old  british 
history,  likely  eiiougli,  found  a  resting  place.  We  know,  indet'd,  how 
largely  the  Celtic  element  predominates  in  our  popular  supei-stitieiiN 
and  our  popular  nursery  tales  ;  how  references  to  “  old-world”  evenis 
and  persons  meet  us  in  the  names  of  numerous  localities.  What  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  the  dimly  remembered  names  of  Arthur,  of  (hiei  leoii,  of 
Cauilan,  should  act  as  a  spell — a  kind  of  “  open  sesame  ” — on  the  mimls 
of  our  forefathers,  awakening  memories  which  had  l)een  handed  down 
through  many  generations,  unlocking  the  old  stores  of  IJritish  legmul : 
ond  thus  even  the  scholar,  as  he  pored  over  the  learned  pagein  of 
Geolfrey’s  history,  might  pleasantly  recognize  almost  the  same  storio 
to  which  he  had  listened  at  his  nurse’s  knee. 

It  is  to  the  llretons,  however,  that  we  owe  the  specific  details  of 
Arthur’s  history,  as  told  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  ;  for  to  tluin 
Arthur  was  the  grand  central  point  of  every  tradition — the  sun  of  tlwir  , 
legendary  history,  with  whose  disastrous  setting  their  very  existence  ai  i 
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nation  came  to  an  end.  There  seems  no  reason  to  dov 
\  d  assertions  of  the  Dretons,  tliat  a  lar^^e  proportion 
*  (hirin'^  the  sixth  century,  emigrated  from  the  S( 


douht  the  reite- 
n  of  their  an- 
south-western 

ooi't  of  Britain  ;  nor  the  kindred  tradition  that  they  were  the  remnant 
,f  the  Silurian  tribe,  wlio,  after  unavailingly  fighting  for  their  father- 
liii.l  "cre  compelled,  by  the  death  of  their  warrior  king,  to  reliiupiish 
^11  further  contest,  and  depart  over  seas,  bearing  with  them  deep  and 
iTivioiis  memories  of  that  last  chieftain  who  had  fought  with  them  and 
for  them,  but,  alas  !  in  vain. 

Thus  would  Arthur  appear  to  the  sorrowing  exiles  of  llrittany  as 
the  'Teat  martyr-hero  of  their  history ;  and  every  wild  Celtic  fable 
wouhl  cluster  round  that  name,  and  invest  it  with  an  importance  un¬ 
known  to  any  other.  Wales  could  boast  many  a  powerful  leader  ;  and 
thus  Arthur,  in  AVelsh  tradition,  is  only  one  of  many  valiant  men  ; 
hut  the  Arthur  of  Brittany  is  a  mighty  monarch,  holding  high  state, 
;ui«l  receiving  embassies  from  afar,  lie  is  the  son  of  ITher  I’endragon, 
till  great  chieftain  before  whom  was  borne  the  mystic  dnigon, — that 
, liaison  wliich  was  the  proud  badge  of  our  Tudors,  and  co-suj)porter 
witii  the  Plantagenet  lion,  of  the  royal  arms — and  on  the  death  of  his 
lather  all  Britain  owned  his  sway.  They  told  of  Guinevere,  too,  nobly 
descended  from  the  Homans,  daughter  of  King  Gofyrfan,  fairest  among 
women,  but  most  faithless, — the  paramour  of  Sir  Lancelot,  who, 
hrought  up  by  the  faery  of  the  lake,  who  pitied  the  beautiful  in¬ 
fant  left  there  by  the  hapless  queen,  thence  received  the  title  by 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  known.  Of  Guinevere^,  however,  the 
hreton  lays — and  in  this,  too,  the  AVelsh  agree — speak  most  reproach¬ 
fully  ;  they  even  charge  her  with  liaving  encouraged  Alodred  to  rebel 
auainst  his  uncle  ;  anel  “  false  Guinevere”  dwelt  in  their  traditions  as 
the  wanton  queen,  who  saw  the  ruin  of  her  kingdom,  and  the  death — 
disappearance  rather,  as  they  fondly  hoped — of  her  noble  husband, 
without  sorrow  and  without  remorse.  Xot  until  very  late  in  the  days 
of  chivalrous  romance  was  the  tale  told  of  the  guilty  (pieen  taking  a 
sad  farewell  for  ever  of  the  penitent  Lancelot,  and  wending  her  un¬ 
attended  way  to  Ambresbury,  while  Lancelot  retired  to  the  deepest 
forest,  and  ended  his  days  in  tears  and  prayers  ;  and  so,  not  until  long 
attt  r  his  death,  was  it  discovered  that  the  valiantest  of  King  Ar  thur’s 
knights  had  there  sadly  and  irr  solitirde  died.  Our  gifted  lairreat’s 
picture  of  the  reperrtarrt  queerr  is  so  touching  in  its  deep  sorrow,  that 
w«‘  arc  well  pleased  to  find  him  followirrg,  and  imp) roving  rq)on,  the  later 
versions  of  Guirrevere’s  story  ;  for  in  Tlretorr  lays,  and  irr  sorrre  of  our 
oldest  ballads,  she  is  fierce  and  virrdictive,  as  well  as  faithless.  The 
latiT  romances,  too,  errdeavour  to  ])alliate  her  criminality,  by  telling 
us  that  wheir  Lancelot -was  sent  to  lie r"  father’s  court  to  ask  her  in 
uurriage  for  his  king,  she  was  told  that  he  was  Arthur  ;  and  thus,  all 
unknowingly,  she  Hung  away  the  atfection  of  her  young  heart  uj)on 
the  no])lest  and  goodliest  of  knights  wlioin  she  had  ever  yet  seen.  A 
palliation  this,  somewhat  resembling  the  incident  in  the  tale  of  Tris- 
treiu  and  Iseult,  where  the  magic  draught  is  drunk  unwittingly  by 
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;hc  hapless  pair,  whose  deJi  morality  in  these  palhatK.n.  ;  I 

I'here  is,  after  all,  ..eenAo  have  ilelightcl,  like  the  iiioa.-rn  I 
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French  novelists,  in  making  tlicir  | 

„jere  love  of  "ickedness.  Oawain-that  most  coiirteons  „f 

In  I'.reton  story,  .o'tlos  hy  his  good  sword,  hut  worslui. 
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nuestionable,  too,  which  only  the  pure  111  heart  could 

made  from  a  perlect  n^tioii.  Most  prohal.ly  the  story  ot 

hehold— ever  helonged  to  bre  ,  ^  home  during  the  lust  evu- 

the  vase  was  some  eastern  lege.  >  f  C  llreton  fictions  seeiin 

slldel ;  hut  indeed  the  whole  Celtic  superstition  had  full 

ritlier  to  belong  to  a  penot  uneartlily  magician,  Mcvlm, 
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Lrncnt  wiles  and  her  more  ^hose  characters  arc  reyoltiu-, 

oiiLu”  however,  are  the  only  fema  ^  ^^^;^^i„.^,„ishahlc  for  aught  save 
the  other  women,  if  mortal,  7®  jg  .'hut  in  the  fair  audinys- 

heaiitv,  as  Celtic  .lentlis  of  the  forest,  or  rise  horn  the 

f  >ihnis  heiiios  who  dwell  in  tli  1  heauty.  Ihere  n  a 
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the  green  hank  forth  when  grown  up,  to  th  ^^  , 

still  lake,  and  .vheii  “the  stainless 
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trainpled  down.  But,  then,  it  is  to  lier  alone  that  Sir 
r,.Hliv<‘iv  turns  in  the  hour  of  direst  need,  when  he  bears  the  dyinj' 
\';;v  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  tenderly  “Morgain  la  fay” 
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the  preeioiis  burthen  in  her  white  arms,  and  dresses  his 

>un'Is,  singing  that  soft,  low  song,  which  tells  that. once  again  he 
"hill  <T;isp  liis  good  sword,  and  again  lead  his  people  onward.  And 
tli.-iv  she  sits — the  lady  of  the  lake — still  watching  over  her  tranced 
:  j;t)in'*times  seen  by  the  wandering  knight,  to  whom  her  appcar- 
111 1*  is  tin*  presage  of  high  renown.  That  lake,  and  that  “woody  isle 
i  t  Avalon,”  how  did  the  memories  of  the  exiles  dwell  upon  it  !  That 
briJitest  spot  in  the  realms  of  romance,  which  to  the  Welsh  bard  was 
i;uivlv  “one  of  the  perpetual  choirs  of  Britain,”  was  to  the  homesick 
,.xilos,  looking  across  the  far  sea,  hallowed  ground, — hallowed  beyond 
all  others,  for  it  was  the  shrine  where  their  monarch  lay  as  the  ages 
r.  llol  on,  and  from  whence  his  summons  should  come  forth,  bidding 
them  n  tiirn  again  to  their  long-lost  fatherland. 

Still,  for  many  of  the  well-known  heroes  of  romance,  and  for  many  a 
pleasant  talc  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  we  must  turn  to  AVelsh 
trailition  ;  and  doulitless  chielly  from  this  source  did  the  English 
writers — Lucas  de  (hist,  Walter  A  lap,  and  others — who,  soon  after 
W'aee  compiled  their  pi*ose  romances,  obtain  their  materials.  Thus 
Vwaims  the  Knight  of  the  Lion — he  whose  gallant  deeds  and  various 
ihrtinies  are  related  so  spiritedly  in  one  of  our  oldest  metrical  romances 
— Iielongs  to  AVelsh  tradition.  Eluned,  too,  who  so  successfully  aids 
him  with  her  wondrous  ring.  Geraint -ap-Urbin,  whose  story  and  that 
of  his  gi'iitle  Enid  has  so  gracefully  been  told  by  Tennyson, — King 
Aithiifs  own  laureat — is  also  a  AVelsh  tradition,  and  exhibits,  as  tohl 
in  the  “  Alabinogion,”  a  very  high  anti([uity.  And  8ir  Caradoc,  too, 
"one  of  the  three  darlings  of  King  Arthurs  court,”  and  justly  so,  for 
so  true  was  he  in  word  and  deed,  that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  possess 
the  magic  horn  that  refused  its  draught  save  to  him  on  whose  lip 
falsehood  never  dwelt ;  and  his  fair  wife,  so  pure  and  good,  that  she  alone 
foiiM  veear  the  wondrous  mantle  in  vrliich  threescore  high-born  ladies 
at  King  Arthur’s  court  had  essayed  to  array  themselvc*s  in  vain, — this 
tale,  the  theme  of  so  many  a  French  fabliau  and  English  ballad,  we 
also  owe  to  AVales. 

And  still,  as  years  flowed  on,  and  the  name  and  the  fame  of  King 
Arthur  gathered  brightness — still,  one  after  another,  some  new  tale  of 
wild  enchantment,  of  noblest  daring,  of  gentlest  courtesy,  came  forth, 
a<lding  lustre  to  the  coronal  which  AVelsh,  but  especially  Brtdon,  fic- 
ti"n  had  woven  around  his  brow.  AVhat  a  mighty  name  is  King 
Arthur  I  that  mightiest  of  all  rulers  in  the  realms  of  tiction  ;  sung  by  a 
choir  of  the  noblest  po(ds  the  world  ever  saw,  and  linked  to  England, 
n-'tonly  by  that  fame  which  ^ent  of  yore  so  many  a  knight  and  so  many 
^  minstrel  hither  to  gaze  on  the  ruins  of  Caerleon,  and  pay  homage  to 
the  hero  of  our  own  land,  but  by  the  many  beautiful  and  touching 
lessons  of  firm  faith,  and  stainless  honour,  and  (Jhristian  gentleness, 
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which  the  tales  of  Kin^  Arthur  and  his  knights  supplied 
wliich  went  forth  in  a  rude  age  from  English  ground  into  everv  1  7 
with  a  gentle  but  a  mighty  intluence,  impressing  a  new  charaf*t,*r  n'  * 
uj)on  England  alone,  l)ut  upon  Europe — a  silent,  a  gentle  iiitlii.*ii.7 
— but  mighty  in  its  gentleness — the  spirit  of  Christian  chivalry. 


VII. 


COU^T  CAVOUU, 


THE  SARDINIAN  EX-PREMIER. 


About  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  a  young  nobleman  from  tla.* 
fSubalpine  kingdom,  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  and  iminenstdy  wealth v 
patrician  house,  long  notorious  for  its  aristocratic  hauteur,  besides 
being  eminently  unpopular  as  one  of  the  most  priest-ridden  and 
reactionary  families  in  the  land,  escaped,  like  a  bird  out  of  its  cai:'-, 
from  the  stilling  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him  at  homo,  and 
alighted  on  the  chalk  dills  of  Dover.  Once  safe  in  England,  Count 
Cavour — for  it  is  of  him  we  speak — was  in  no  hurry  to  (piit  the 
coign  of  vantage  which  its  free  and  happy  soil  allbrded  liini  lur 
studying  the  ideas,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  by  which  nations 
become  great.  The  vast  world  of  London,  its  roaring  niaelstrdm  nf 
trade,  the  Thames,  with  its  forests  of  masts  and  lloating  chimneys, 
its  magnilicent  bridges  and  groaning  wharves — what  a  contrast  to 
Torino,  a  sort  of  Islington  asleep  on  the  equally  drowsy  To  I  The 
men,  too,  whether  mechanics  or  millionaires,  who  jostled  one  another 
in  the  Strand  or  Cheapside,  how  unlike  the  inachines  in  the  Poito 
Susina,  tame  and  passive  tools  of  despotism  !  Here  a  people  of  kini:', 
there  everybody  still  in  the  leading-strings  of  the  police.  What  a 
dillertmce,  again,  between  the  aristocratic  fribbles  of  his  father’s  saloons 
and  the  English  House  of  Lords,  and,  above  all,  between  such  statts- 
men  as  a  Itussell,  a  ralmerston,  a  IVel,  and  a  Della  Margherita  and  the 
other  Jesuit  marionettes  who  ligured  in  the  Cabinet  of  Carlo  Albert*! 
The  young  Ihedmontese  had  brought  to  this  country  strong  prc]H*s- 
sessions  in  its  favour.  He  had  eagerly  read  of  us  in  books,  and  hail 
often  longed  to  witness  for  himself  the  practical  working  of  the 
free  press,  the  municipal  and  political  franchises,  and  the  activ- 
])ai‘liamentary  life  of  the  great  Constitutional  State.  Now  that  Le 
did  so,  his  admiration  kindled  into  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  never 
weaiT  of  contemjdating  the  spectacle  from  every  possible  i»oiiit 't 
view.  No  wonder  he  prolonged  what  he  had  at  lirst  intended  to  U 
only  a  short  visit  to  this  country,  into  a  stay  almost  long  enough  t  * 
entitle  him  to  letters  of  naturalization.  During  all  these  years  h*^ 
was  ever  on  the  qui  vice  to  add  to  his  stock  of  information  ;  and  I'lv- 
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no  active,  keen,  and  Ragacious  ohRorvor  of  English  life 

\l‘iiiinners  'vas  ever  in  our  midst.  Ilis  high  birtli,  his  ample 


utiine  bis  refined  hearing,  and  witty  conversation,  niad(^  him  «piite 
i'll  the  brilliant  circles  of  Ihdgravia  and  Mayfair,  whenever  he 


rli()>e  to  uraee  tliem  with  liis  presence,  wliicli  was  not  so  often  as  the 
Zw///  conld  have  wished,  lie  was  more  frecpiently  to  be  set'll 

the  lihrarit'S  of  onr  parliam'*ntary  notabilities,  with  many  of  whom 
ho  contracted  lasting  and  valuable  friendships,  than  at  Almack’s  and 
^hi*  ojtcra.  ddie  rouh  of  the  fashionable  world  i)lied  him  with  tht'ir 
hliiulisliinents  in  vain  ;  he  had  too  much  to  do  to  waste  liis  time  in 
ili^dpation,  even  su])p()sing  lie  liad  any  inclinatitm  tliat  way,  which 
happily  lit'  had  not.  AVere  there  not  the  rattling  looms  of  iManchestt'r, 
Maiclestield,  and  Derby  to  be  seen,  the  Staffordshire  coal-fields  and 
iron  foundries,  and  the  LivTrpool  docks  ?  He  has  come  to  thes(i 
diores  to  ]»ick  u})  hints  for  the  silk-throwsters  and  cotton-spiniK'rs  of 
(ifiina,  and  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  giiano  for  the  benefit  of  the  old- 
f...dii'*nc<l  fanners  of  the  Loinellina.  AVe  take  it  for  certain  he  was 
cf  the  first  to  go  and  sec  Mr.  Iluxtable’s  pigs,  and  to  listen  to 
the  iiiarvelhms  revelations  of  that  modern  Triidolemus,  as  to  how 
stones  may  be  turned  into  bread,  by  simply  calling  in  the  aid  of 
clifinistry,  to  fatten  our  fields  with  the  manure  of  the  mastodons.  He 
w.is  thankful  to  Protectionist  squires  for  many  an  agricultural  hint, 
whilst  he  imbibed  sound  Free  Trade  doctrine  at  the  feet  of  Cobden 
on<l  bright.  For  we  Avere  then  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Corn  Law 
struggle  ;  nor  could  he  have  pitched  on  a  more  favourable  time  for 
soiiigin  full  jday  all  the  thousand  springs  of  England’s  complicatc'd 
industrial  ami  jiolitical  life.  AVas  Count  Cavour  in  the  8p(*aker’s 
pillory  during  the  gri'ut  tariff  debate  on  the  11th  of  Alarch,  LSlih 
when  Sir  b’obert  Peel  expatiated  so  susjiiciously,  and  so  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  country  gentlemen,  on  the  soundness  of  the  commercial 
liiaxim,  “to  buy  in  the  cheaiiest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market”  ? 
Most  likely  he  was,  although  Ave  cannot  positi\a‘ly  aflirm  the  fact.  If 
h'  had  not  already  set  sail  for  Cenoa — for  it  Avas  in  that  year  that  In*. 
t<:M»k  his  departure — Ave  may  bo  jiretty  sure  he  Avas  there.  For  he 
followed  (‘A’cry  jihaso  of  the  stirring  controversy  Avith  the  liATliest 
interest,  and  to  AA’hat  excellent  jnirpose  he  studied  it  is  trium])hantly 
recorded  in  the  liberal  commercial  code  of  his  country. 

AVe  think  Ave  haA^e  a  right  to  be  proud  tliat  England  aa'us  the 
university  in  which  this  eminent  statesman  graduated,  “  the  greatest  of 
the  ]»resent  age,”  as  he  is  styled  by  a  recent  UevieAver,  “and  Avorthy  to 
ranked  witli  the  greatest  of  any  age.”  “/  taught  the  boy,”  Pritannia 
ran  say,  appropriating  the  honest  boast  Avith  Avhich  Pitt’s  schoolmaster 
i'  said  to  liaA^e  greeted  the  dose  of  his  illustrious  pupil’s  maiden  speech 
in  rarliament. 

If  there  be  any  aaTio  judge  that  recent  CA'cnts  do  not  confirm  the 
high  estimate  previously  entertained  of  Count  CaA'our’s  sagacity,  avc 
'  wn  Ave  are  not  amongst  the  number.  He  Avas  no  party  to  the 
•^iiiister  Peace  of  Villafranca.  So  far  from  it,  he  indignantly  re- 
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si^Tiod  olVice  on  tho  morrow  of  its  conclusion,  and  liis  rotiromn 
caused  an  immediate  fall  in  the  Enj^lish  and  ('ontinoiital  lun,}; 
The  present  dead-lock  at  Zurich  proves  that  he  was  vi^^ht.  Mo  ^ 
while,  the  calm  and  resolved  attitude  of  Italy  which,  In*  ciilii;tiivr 
in  its  cause  the  public;  oi)inion  of  Europe,  bids  fair  to  hiitll.*  all  tlu* 
calculations  of  the  despots,  is  entirely  the  result  of  his  wise  and  t«*m 
]>erate  policy.  The  game  is  not  i)layed  out  as  yet ;  and  even  as  tin* 
pieces  stand,  there  are  many  excellent  judges  who  think  that  when  ho 
quitted  the  hoard  he  had  still  a  very  fair  chance  of  checkmating'  tlio 
astute  Ereiichman,  as  he  had  already  done  his  Austrian  anta^pniivt 
Never  were  the  painis  handled  in  so  masterly  a  style.  Fortnnatflv 
those  who  have  succeeded  him  are  all  men  of  his  school,  althon^lh  in 
all  likelihood  he  must  soon  be  recalled  to  power  to  disentangle,  hv  some 
stroke  of  his  genius,  the  seemingly  hopeless  emhroglio.  Fouhtkss 
should  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula — the  one  aim  of  all  his  ]»ru- 
fouml  combinations — be  again  deteated  for  this  time,  he  will  I..! 
bitterly  disappointed.  For  not  even  in  Maz/.ini’s  liery  breast  does  the 
Itidian  idea  glow  more  tiei-cxdy  than  in  that  of  the  cool  and  calcnlatini: 
Cavour.  In  the  great  things  he  has  done  for  Sardinia,  In*  has  all 
along  kept  eagerly  in  sight  the  elevation  of  his  greater  fatheilaiitl. 
Yet,  even  should  this  hope  be  d(*ferred,  it  is  at  least  something  glorious 
to  have  taught  the  Italians  the  true  secret  of  their  strength,  and  to 
liave  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  they  must  ultimately  triuiiipli. 
lie  has  translated  their  inarticulate  yearnings  out  of  the  raving  jaignii 
of  revolution  into  the  measured  and  intelligible  language  ol‘  reason, 
and  has  tiiught  them  Ikuv  to  render  the  poetry  of  childhood  into  the 
manly  realities  of  coiitemi)orary  history.  If  Italy  is  ever  again  to  h-- 
come  independent  because  united, — she  was  never  united  but  once,  aid 
then  she  was  mistress  of  the  world — she  will  owe  it  loss  to  the  two 
Napoleons,  although  both  of  them  have  blindly  helped  on  horhirth- 
throes,  than  to  Count  Cavour.  The  Ilonaparteof  our  fathers’  days,  bv 
massing  together  her  petty  states  and  tiiunicipalities  into  grc*at  provinct  ? 
and  kingdoms,  and  by  sulqecting  all  to  his  code,  gave  the  death-hlcw  to 
that  narrow  church-steeple  or  parish  patriotism,  as  it  is  calhul,  which  lias 
always  been  her  deadliest  bane,  and  against  which  Dante  and  Machia- 
velli  had  hitherto  uselessly  warned  their  countrymen.  Molten  thus 
into  one  in  the  hery  furnace  of  French  conquest,  the  consciousness  <1 
a  common  country  was  unwittingly  conjtired  up  by  the  great  Corsican 
magician.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  Aufftria  which  for  the  tirst  time 
appealed  to  this  new  spirit  of  Italian  nationality,  in  her  sumnions  to 
the  peninsula  to  cast  otl‘  his  yoke  in  1814.  And  now’  wc  see  the  Iiu- 
]>erial  pamphleteer  of  our  own  times  turning  the  tables  upon  th*: 
llapsburgs,  and  endeavouring  to  chain  this  pow’erful  Jin  to  his  own 
tottering  throne.  That  the  attempt  should  succeed  in  the  long  run  h 
simply  impossible.  F'or,  meanwhile,  the  Italian  idea  has  found  natnf 
expositors,  and  already  the  mission  of  the  prophet  of  despair  bidor..? 
to  the  realm  of  the  past ;  whilst  that  of  the  practical  statesman,  wi:n 
a  hopeful  example  to  point  to,  of  the  bright  future  in  store  for  ti-c 
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;r|iolo  nation,  if  it  will  only  be  true  to  itself,  lias  stirrcxl  every  patriot’s 
lit  irt  tn>ni  the  Ali>s  to  Sicily. 

ViiLrlaii'l.  then,  if  only  by  the  lessons  she  ^ave  Count  Cavour  durinj? 

1  "j,i.t.iiticcship  to  his  craft  in  this  tight  little  island,  has  done  some 
iii^^tier  for  poor  Italy  as  well  as  boiistful  France.  Wlien  he  came 
t,.  this  country  he  was  still  smarting  from  the  disappointment  ocea- 
hy  the  abortive  movements  of  1S31, — in  which,  by  the  by,  the 
Tin  si'iit  kiiipcror  of  the  French  figured  as  a  sworn  Carhonaio.  As  for 
^li,.  vouug  Piedmontese,  although  he  had  already  ahandoned  the  politics 
,,f  his  family,  and  therefore  naturally  was  no  uninterested  spectator  of 
th.sc  ivvolutionary  risings,  he  himself  took  no  pai  t  in  them,  lie  was 
tii.  ii  jiu4  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Turin  in  1810,  during  the  Frmich 
.Moui'iithm  of  the  country.  Some  will  think  it  an  ominous  circum- 
>taiice,  tliat  a  sister  of  Napoleon  1.,  the  Ih’incess  Marie  Ihuilim; 
I’H.rAicse,  was  one  of  the  sponsors  when  he  was  christened.  However, 
we  cannot  atford  more  than  a  few  sentences  for  the  Count’s  antecedents 
piovioiis  to  his  visit  to  England,  which  was  really  the  turning-point  in 
his  whole  develojnnent.  His  lirst  tutor  up  to  his  fourteenth  year  was 
the  Abbe  Frezet,  who  is  known  as  the  writer  of  a  French  history  of  the 
Il.iiise  of  Savoy,  from  which  province  the  Cavours  are  thought  to  hace 
orii:inalIy  sprung.  As  the  second  son  of  a  noble  line,  his  father,  ac> 

( i)i'lin,i(  to  the  Italian  custom  in  such  cases,  destined  him  for  the  army, 
ainl  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Itoyal  Alilitary  Academy  at  Turin, 
wlicre  he  so  distinguished  himself  1)V  his  diligence  and  his  tine  aristo- 
rntic  bearing,  that  he  was  recommended  by  his  superiors  to  the  Court 
uf  Charles  Felix,  as  a  page  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Hut  he  was  soon 
louiiil  to  be  far  too  high  siurited  a  lad  to  be  made  a  lai'quey  of,  even 
ti)  a  monarch,  and  to  the  infinite  chagrin  of  his  friends,  who  thought 
his  care(U*  was  now  for  ever  at  an  end,  he  was  dismissed  in  disgr.‘ice. 
His  own  words  when  he  rejoined  his  friends  at  the  Academy  were, 
“  riiaiik  (iod,  I  have  flung  off  that  mule’s  burden  !”  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  now  strove,  by  redoubled  diligence  in  his  studies,  to  regain  the 
opinion  of  his  family.  History,  geograpliy,  ethnology,  general 
literature,  and  mathematics,  he  read  with  avidity  ;  and  so  proficient 
'lid  he  become  in  this  last  department  of  science  in  particular,  that  the 
lamoiis  astronomer  Plana,  who  was  his  instructor,  said  he  never  had  so 
edited  a  pui>il.  Put  it  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  debasement  to 
^vhieh  a  despotic  and  pri(‘st-ridden  court  dooms  the  high-born  idlers 
thiit  flutter  jiround  it,  that  his  relatives  only  despiscMl  him  the  niort*,  as 
an  incorrigible  book-worm,  utterly  insensible  to  the  claims  of  his  ex¬ 
alted  station,  as  the  destined  heir  of  a  fortune  of  nearly  a  million 
'terling,  and  of  an  unsullied  name.  --Itr  was  far  worse,  of  course,  when 
fell  under  suspicion  of  being  a  Liberal.  At  length,  with  the  events 
31,  and  the  razzia  that  followed  against  everything  like  free  opinion, 
iii<  fMisition  in  the  army — in  whicli  lie  had  risen  to  tlie  rank  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  but  for  whose  brilliant  gaieties  he  had  never  felt  any  liking, 
~-lK'caine  so  intolerable  that  his  father  felt  constrained  to  yield  a 
Muctaiit  consent  to  his  quitting  the  service. 
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lie  had  now  an  opportunit}'  of  showing  tliat  ho  was  anythin^  Lut 
dreamer,  hy  entering  upon  that  onn'er  as  a  practical  agriculturist^w] '  } 
even  amidst  the  lieaviest  cares  of  State  lie  has  never  since  reliiKmi^lj,  / 
and  which,  especially  after  his  return  from  England,  after  pickiicM  ' 
all  sorts  of  farming  lore,  has  alone  reiiderid  him  such  an  unsji«*ak~il!]l* 
blessing  to  his  country.  As  already  hinted,  he  was  the  first  laiKk  d  ei.. 
prietor  in  the  ^Suhalpine  kingdom  to  use  guano  on  his  luEh  •  an*l 
although  the  rustic  wiseacres  laughed  at  him  a  good  deal  at  tirst,'  tli.-v 
now  import  that  manure  to  the  tune  of  a  million  tons  per  aunuin.  Tl„. 
cork  plantations,  too,  of  the  Sardinian  island,  are  his  work,  and  many 
another  hajijiy  innovation,  which  have  made  that  formerly  harn  n  wij. 
derness  begin  to  blossom  like  a  garden.  For  there  is  a  good  d.  al  ..f 

the  thrift  of  the  Hollander — a  little,  too,  of  Dutch  ]»hlegni _ alx.nt 

this  sharp-witted  Italian.  ].ook  at  any  tolerable  portrait  of  him,  and 
gee  if  there  be  any  mistaking  the  air  of  business  that  plays  aromid 
those  restless,  though  good  humoured  features.  From  hidiind  tht* 
spectacles  those  keen  eyes  can  see  a  thing  or  two,  no  douht.  An 
aristocrat  every  inch  of  him,  certainly,  but  not  above  work.  A  man 
diligent  in  his  business,  M’hether  in  the  stubble-land,  the  woikslmp, 
or  the  Cabinet  ;  whichevtir  comes  handiest  for  the  moment,  and  uill 
do  most  good  to  his  country.  Such  a  man,  Solomon  says,  shall  stand 
before  kings.  A  man  well  worth  studying,  but  seen  best  in  a>‘th,v.. 

Wbat  lias  be  done  /”  2\a|)oleon  used  to  ask  of  any  om‘  who  was 
praised  to  bim  as  a  genius.  Tbere  need  be  no  sbriiiking  from  this  test, 
in  the  instance  before  us. 

It  was  in  1842,  as  already  observed,  that  Count  Cavour,  enri(  h'd 
with  valuable  information  of  all  kinds  most  useful  to  a  statesman,  re¬ 
turned  to  Turin.  He  was  then  tbirty-two,  in  the  full  vigour  of  liC  : 
and  since  be  sleeps  but  four  hours  a  day,  enjoys  robust  health,  aiel 
regards  labour  as  a  luxury,  he  had  managed  during  his  vchintarv 
exile,  to  keep  u])  his  studies  in  every  department  of  national  economy, 
and  the  administrative  sci(*nces,  with  es]»ecial  reference  to  the  (oin- 
niercial,  industrial,  and  international  relations  of  Fiedmont.  lUit  his 


first  and  foremost  study  was  the  English  Constitutional  System,  whh  h. 
in  spite  of  present  aiij)earances,  be  Avas  not  without  hopes  of  seeing 
day  acclimatized,  and  bearing  its  pr(*cious  fruits,  on  bis  native  soil.  It 
so  happened,  too,  that  at  the  time  of  bis  return  to  Fiedmont,  thiiL' 
were  looking  tar  more  promising  tbere.  A  slight  breeze  was  rijpliii: 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Long  bad  Sardinia  been  the  very  paraJis*' 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  held  the  nobles  in  willing,  and  Carlo  Alberto,  asms 
often  suspected  even  then,  in  unwilling  tutelage.  The  ministers  w' 
the  crc‘atures  of  these  living  corpses,  and  scarcely  in  Iiome  itself  was 
clerical  domination  more  absolute.  The  Subalpino  kingdom,  in  short, 
liad  become  a  Faraguay  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  But  the  hour  "f 
liberation  was  draAving  on,  and  free  England  bad  ineanAvhile  boa 
schooling  the  man  for  the  task.  Taking  advantage  of  the  new  li:e 
which  bad  already  begun  to  sboAv  itself  in  almost  all  the  gr«'at  citi-s 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  tb 
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y^T  and  institutions  for  tlio  encouragement  of  science,  art,  and  litera- 
rm*' Count  Cavour,  soon  after  his  return,  founded,  ^vith  the  help  of 
/lu'r  oiiiineiit  riedinontese  patriots,  the  Jloyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Sinliniii,  which  soon  numbered  more  than  2000  members/  In  this  and 
thci’  philanthropic  and  scientific  associations,  the  Liberals,  in  spite  of 
pidla  ^rargherita’s  jealous  police  system,  found  centres  of  union  ;  by 
-naiisut  wliich  they  consolidated  their  strength,  and  were  enabled  to 
a  certain  degree  of  moral  inline  nee,  which  lavourable  circumstanc(*3 
,vulil  not  fail  to  convert — for  the  want  of  other  organs  of  public 
— into  real  political  power.  Tio  Xono’s  reforms  and  the 
iii<:an  iiiovenieiit  furnished  this  occasion,  and  rendered  the  Provincial 
p.-iiijrcss  of  the  JSocieta  Agraria  at  Alessandria  an  ever  memorable 
t viit  in  the  history  of  ^Sardinian  freedom.  Soon  Carlo  Alberto,  by  relax- 
iii.  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not 
Ji.ducliiied  to  still  more  important  ]»olitical  concessions.  Put  between 
till*  king  and  the  }>eople  lay  entrenched  the  black  legions  of  the  clerical 
putv,  strong  in  its  alliance  with  the  feudal  aristocracy,  many  of  whose 
lu.iiihcrs  were  alliliated  to  the  desuits.  It  was  necessary  to  put  to  the 
Mit  this  formidable  phalanx,  if  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  nation  were  to 
]»t‘  brought  together  in  a  common  etlbrt  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
State. 

favours  keen  discernment  saw  at  once  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis, 
when  the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1847  threatened  absolutism  with 
>liipwreck.  A  toe  alike  to  the  clerico-aristocratic  regime  on  the  one 
haii'l,  and  to  all  revolutionary  violence  on  tiie  other,  he  felt  the  vast 
importance  ot  warding  olf  too  stormy  a  collision,  by  getting  a  hearing 
1mi  the  u]tinions  of  temperate  though  earnest  reformers.  Wise  and 
tiilightcncd  journalism  he  instinctively  saw  to  be  the  liest  means  to 
this  end.  lie  therefore  established,  in  ronjunction  with  his  friend, 
the  illustrious  historian  ot  Italy,  Count  (Jesare  llalbo,  and  other  emi- 
liiut  patriots — such  as  Count  JSanta-ltosa  and  the  Cavaliere  Ponconi- 
liami— a  daily  paper,  IU.^orfJime^lfOy''‘—^yhk\\,  in  si»ite  of  its  aristo- 

dutie  stall,  .soon  became  the  organ  of  the  middle  cla.sse.s.  It  .speedily  be- 
laiaethe  litiifis  ot  lurin,  only,  happily,  an  honest  Tinvts;  sternly  closed 
to  all  democratic  llumniery  and  ^lazzinian  theories.  In  its  intluential 
toluinns  the  Lnglish  con.stitutional  sy.stem  first  became  extensively 
known  and  popular  in  Piedmont  and  Italy  at  large,  through  the  powerful 
poiiot  favour.  At  the  same  time  the  Count's  saloons  became  the  head- 
4Uarters  of  the  elite  of  the  Liberal  l>arty,  just  as  his  father’s  had  here- 
i-fore  been  the  llivourite  rendezvous  of  the  Reactionaries  ;  and  liis 
loiKHirable  ambition  was  gratified  at  seeing  him.self  recognized  as  the 
kuiler  ut  an  important  jiolitical  section.  Animated,  brilliant  chat, 
rather  than  discinssion,  amidst  the  rinshing  current  of  events,  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  these  rhinions ;  and  the  cpiiet,  cool  insight,  with 
^hi(  l)  the  master  of  the  house  unravelled  the  tangles  of  the  situation, 
Slid  his  imperturbable  humour,  even  in  the  gravest  moments,  weie  the 
theme  ot  general  admiration.  Already  in  the  January  and  February 
Ua\s  of  1848  he  saw  the  storm  that  was  hurrying  on,  and  resolved  to 
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Deiongea  lo  iiim  as  iiio  mouiii-pieco  oi  me  moacrute  patriots 
he  who,  amidst  the  poimlar  rage  at  tlie  ministry's  refusal  of 
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he  beforebaiul  with  it,  by  boldly  taking  the  place  whioli  h 
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uiiue  lu  tiiu  xteiui  lu  lu  tiiu  King  iroiu  vjrenoa  ainl  the  otl 

great  towns,  and  even  from  the  priest-ridden  island  of  iSanr 
guided  the  swelling  stream  into  a  safe  channel.  His  Wiis  the  deeisiv^ 
voice  at  the  meeting  of  the  Turin  press  convened  on  the  0(‘easion^ 
which,  when  refoians  were  spoken  of,  he,  amidst  general  acclainatioiv^ 
insisted  that  the  one  reform  needed  was  a  coru>titatioa,  wheivupoii  li^. 
was  selected,  together  with  Santa- Itosa  and  Durando,  tn  lay  thi.’ 
demand  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Accordingly,  after  uigin*^  in  (xn{ 
junction  with  his  colleagues,  upon  the  helpless  and  bewildeicd 
the  fearful  perils  of  delay,  the  Count  himself  wrote  to  the  king  thiinr^h 
the  post,  enclosing  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  which  the  CViisdrslhr, 
liad  burked,  and  solemnly  assuring  Carlo  Alberto  that  he  ami  th.i* 
who  acted  with  him  were  loyally  bent  on  nothing  save  a  happv  alliance 
between  the  majesty  and  security  of  the  Crown  and  the  true  inteusts 
of  the  country.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  him  also  that  these*  vigoinus 
steps  were  followed  up  on  the  oth  of  February  by  an  address  tc  the 
same  eftect,  which  wiis  carried  in  the  strongly  arist(.K*ratic  Municip\i 
Chamber  of  Turin,  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths.  Two  days  atur- 
warels  the  king  announced  in  a  manifesto  to  liis  overjoyed  "suhjiTts 
Sardinians  accession  co  the  ranks  of  the  Constitutional  States  ut' 
Europe. 

The  new  electoral  law  was  Cavour’s  work,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  request  of  the  ministry ;  and  when,  in  the  ^lay  following,  tlw 
Turin  Ikirliament  met  for  the  first  time,  he  sat  in  the  I^werChamln  r, 
as  deputy  for  the  first  electoral  college  of  the  capital.  Ihit,  mean¬ 
while  came  the  five  bloody  days  of  Milan,  the  cry  which  rang  tlirougliuiit 
Italy  for  the  War  of  Independence,  Carlo  Alberto’s  prompt  response 
in  the  defiance  hurled  at  Austria  on  the  23rd  of  ^larcli,  aiul  his 
fii*st  intoxicating  victories  and  subs('(|uent  ominous  checks.  And  now, 
at  the  very  outset  we  discover,  what  subsequently  becomes  veritied 
throughout  his  whole  career,  in  how  strikingly  original  a  manner 
our  illustrious  Italian  pupil  has  apprehend(*d  the  Constitutional  system. 
As  he  has  listened  admiringly  to  the  debates  in  our  own  House  of 
Commons,  his  agile  southern  intellect,  overleaping  John  Buirs  Loik;;! 
but,  perhaps,  rather  “  slow”  and  humdrum  prejudices  about  puny 
consistency,  has  conceived  an  idea  of  a  somewhat  novel  and  fruitful 
kind.  He  does  not  see  why  the  same  man  may  not  be  a  Tory  at  oue 
time,  and  a  Ihulical  at  another,  so  tliat  he  be  consistently  patriotic  in 
both  phases.  He  is  for  rolling  Kussell  and  Peel  into  one,  a  .'^ort  ot 
embodied  Coalition,  who  is  to  be  the  former  on  the  eve  of  a  lieioriii 
Bill  and  the  latter  on  its  morrow.  The  situation,,  not  a  mere  party 
shibboleth,  is  to  decide  a  j>olitician’s  course,  and  he  sees  no  iiitrimic 
reason  for  a  change  of  captains,  because  the  vessel  of  the  State 
at  one  time  reciuires  more  balht'^t,  and  at  another  moixi  sail.  lt‘> 
idea,  into  soiik'  dim  apprehension  of  which  we  ourselves  are  bcin: 
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last  circumstances,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  career  of 

u  is  ^oiiiarkable  statesman,  and  is  the  secret  of  his  great  success. 
\/alreiuly  hinted,  he  began  to  put  it  in  practice  from  the  first,  lie 
ho' had  done  more  than  any  other  man  towards  the  settingup  of 
this  Turin  rarliameiit,  a  whole  revolution  in  itself,  took  his  seat  when 
lie  entered  it,  amongst  those  very  Keactionaries  to  whom  he  had  been 
ill  alonir,  uiul  was  still  as  much  as  ever  in  jirinciple,  most  vehemently 
op|M)sed.  Nor  was  he  in  any  bad  sense  of  the  word  inconsistent  in 
this.  Tor  ineaiiwhile  a  tornado  of  anarchical  passions  had  broken 
l,H)se.  besiiles,  altliough  ardently  sympathizing  with  the  War  of 
lielepeiidonce,  lie  entirely  disapproved  of  the  policy  which  directed 
it  ;iikI  which  was  expressed  in  Carlo  Alberto’s  proud  saying,  “  L’ Italia 
l.iia  dt*  se.’’  For  he  did  not  believe  in  1848  any  more  than  in  18dy, 
that  America  was  degraded  because  she  accepted  the  help  of  Franco 
in  the  achievement  of  her  independence  ;  or  Germany,  because  sho 
once  owed  her  salvation  to  Gusta\nis  Adolphus ;  or  even  England, 
K‘caiise  she  is  indebted  to  a  Dutchman  for  all  her  present  liberties. 
In  like  maimer,  in  Italy’s  extraordinarily  dihicult  position,  he  thought 
then,  as  he  doubtless  thinks  now,  in  spite  of  certain  wiseacres  both 
hoiv  and  elsewhere,  that  she  reipiired  the  aid  of  one  of  the  great 
powers,*  and  that  her  whole  future  was  not  to  be  risked  on  a  single 
throw  of  the  dice.  The  melancholy  tields  of  Custozza  and  Novara 
were  too  soon  to  justify  his  foresight.  As  for  himself,  his  enemies 
ot  course  had  meanwhile  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  liken  him  to 
A'  tieoii  devoureil  by  his  own  dogs.  In  the  Chamber,  in  the  democratic 
j-ivss,  and  in  the  clubs,  he  was  denounced  as  the  Keactionary  par  excel- 
laice,  ami  at  the  new  election  in  January,  1849,  his  constituents  read 
him  a  lesson  by  electing  a  lladical  univei-sity  professor  in  his  stead, 
lie,  however,  declined  to  take  it,  and  though  excluded  from  the  l\ar- 
liament  of  his  own  creation,  energetically  opposed  as  a  journalist  the 
now  democratic  ministry  of  Gioberti.  After  the  dark  day  of  Novara, 
the  subsequent  abdication  of  Carlo  Alberto,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Austrian  Treaty  by  the  L(*gislature,  he  gained  his  seat  in  the  1‘arlia- 
mciit  summoned  by  Victor  Emnianuers  minister,  the  Alarquis  d’.tVzeglio, 
to  ratify  the  humiliating  peace,  and  it  was  at  his  dignified  suggestion 
that  it  was  passed  suh  sileniio.  The  Premier  had  told  the  nation,  that 
hy  returning  a  Chamber  which  should  seal  this  inevitable  coinjiact, 

*  Enjiland  was  the  power  to  which  he  would  have  preferred  to  apply,  just  as 
he  would  much  rather  have  been  under  obligations  to  this  country  on  the  more 
recent  occasion,  had  not  the  unatjcountahle  apathy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the 
“Cajjliari”  atiiiir,  adorded  such  a  discouraging  commentary  on  the  Count’s  hand- 
^'lue  encomium  on  that  minister  in  1818,  as  to  present  hut  slight  hopes  of  our 
making  a  generous  return  for~Tlie  aid'Turhislied  us  by  Sardinia,  at  our  own 
witafioti,  against  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea.  “  My  contidence  in  England,” 
'aid  Count  Cavour,  in*1818,  “  rests  on  the  honourable  character  of  the  statesman 
to  whose  hand  the  helm  of  Government  is  entrusted;  on  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
l‘ri‘inier,  on  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Minister.  Lord  John  Russell,  1  say 
it  without  reserve,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  xVuglomania,  is  the  most 
liicral  minister  in  Europe.” 
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II  k  1  mvililfi  their  kinii  to  save  wliat  he  loyally  reiarinl  |H 

I 

?h -7.^  tortresses  made  almost  impregnahle,  hesules  he.ng  tar  luer.  ■ 
"  vh  V  ^med  ;  her  new  naval  port  of  Sijezz.a  bidding  tair  to  gr..,v  ■ 
jioweitully  dim  ,  whilst,  by  the  tnuister,  (..eiioa  is  oiiw  ■ 

iuto  the  of  the  world  ;  one  of  her  staple  i.ulus-  | 

nioi-e  throMii  open  .inolher— eotton— Hm‘'hui>lcd  ;  eomiiieivi.il  I 

tHes-silk-doiiUeJ  ,1.,  y^^llveivin,  au,l  | 

treaties  concluded  w  it  •  ’  .  healthy :  whilst,  dunug  tli-  ■ 

other  povyers,  .‘“'j  ihiuhled  her  enormous  debt ;  the  stam  nf  I 

>oYava  Wiped  out  on  \  ,  -^y  of  tlireo  inillious  sterlm-  uvi.*n-td 

S„  si»rt.«  »d  ^  ,„„„1 

on  lier  old  loo  l-\  ,.<invt4Ml  hv  the  ^u’eat powers,  and  Iktowu 

wealthiest  subjects ;  U'  ;-that  Picd.a„.,t 

right  to  a  V  ^  tiie  benign  auspices  of  ireedoia ; 

has  achieved  all  t  ..-uieli  has  rekindled  the  star 

her  temperate  |,"^,o.ue  the  praise  of  all  tongues,  she  ou.s, 

of  hope  lor  Italy,  am  y  (_ouut  t  a\um 

under  I’rovidence,  main.y  t  ,  Victor  i'.iaiiiaiiv.vl, 

Kot  that  we  SolS^ 

and  ot  the  1' sizeglios,  ic  sta"e  of  pmblie  allaiis  in  luna 

statesmen,  who  have  j/;- 7;:S,y  unfair  to  do  so.  _  V.ut.a, 

during  the  same  pcuo  •  pluS  the  chief  merit  of  f  ^  he ijalnit- 

the  same  time,  it  must  ^  than  one,  or  even  tliaubv,, 

ho-mo— as  he  IS  rightly  sty  led  in  moi  ,  aisidaved  in  Ins  gilt'd 

111,  ,,,o,.v,.i-;v;« 

luiuister,  just  as  tUti  ^  4i,pv  were  in  oi»position,  aii'l  *ii 

unpatriotically  thwarting  him  w  w  ,.„tloi,<rues  when  in  power.  Alii'n 
haling  elaims  of  others,  from  the  thieay 

all  due  recognition  ,  e  ^.oustitutional  statesmaiislaii  a 

downwards,  this  n  i  .  \vhat  is  the  most  surprising  thing  yl 

none  the  less  I'lnphatically  his.  •  •  f..i.Yiil)v  C  atholic  peepir. 

is  that  this  has  been  achieved  mnids  a  t  uuy 

tB '  II  “  r-  »*“ 

Siccarililaws  for  the  Wo'xh,  Counts  IbiOj 

as  the  situation  changed  1  ^  ‘  X  n  e  no  towards  the  Centre,  sermyl 
and  Kevel,  on  the  (March  7th,  18..0)whi  i- 

the  triumph  of  the  Ihll,  by  a  i  .  ■  }-\  popa 

at  tlie  same  time  regained  lor  hni  a  „i  .  ^  tlie  Cabinet:  aio 
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.  .ij;soci;ites  with  desertion,  he  defended  hiniself  characteristically 
the  examides  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  by  conced- 
•  V  Catholic  Kmaiicipation  in  1821),  in  opposition  to  his  own  party, 
a  religious  war  in  Ireland  in  1830;  of  Lord  Grey,  who,  by 
!,lviK‘atiim  reform  at  the  expense  of  his  order  in  1832,  preserved  Kng- 
I'liiil  from  all  sorts  of  perils  in  after  years  ;  and  especially  of  Sir  Kohert 
lVi‘1,  who,  by  sacrilicing  his  adherents  at  the  shrine  of  Free  Trade  in 
I  S  to,  spared  his  country  any  share  in  the  revolutionary  turmoils  of 
ISIS,  w  e  see  that  conscientious  apostasy  is  ciiiite  a  settled  principle 
with  this  singular  political  genius,  and  that  the  great  turncoats  of  our 
iiarliaincntary  history  are  his  tutelary  saints.  Of  course,  as  the  recog¬ 
nized  Icailer  of  the  House,  lie  could  not  long  remain  out  of  the  Gabiiud, 
and,  accordingly,  he  now  felt  himself  free  to  make  a  distinct  bid  for 
jMwer,  of  which  he  is  undoubtedly  fond.  On  the  2nd  of  duly,  18*50,  ho 
il  livcrcd,  by  way  of  criticism  on  a  Loan  Lill,  brought  in  by  the 
riiiaiice  ^linister,  Xigra,  bis  celebrated  Portfolio  Speech,  as  it  is  called. 

It  lasted  several  hours,  and  was  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  entire 
{Mlitieal  and  economical  system  ;  embodying  in  particular  such  a 
masterly  iinaiicial  programme  that  Signor  Xigra  was  on  the  point,  but 
t‘ir  certain  personal  considerations,  of  resigning  on  the  spot  in  favt)ur 
,)f  liis  talented  rival.  As  it  was,  the  lirst  department  vacated — which 
was  that  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture — was  olfered  him,  and  ac- 
n pted ;  two  months  afterwards  the  Warine  was  added  ;  and  by  the 
.>jtriiig  the  coveted  Portfolio  of  Finance  as  well.  Tria  Juncta  in  auo — 
he  is  so  fond  of  work,  my  Lord  Xonnanby ! 

lAiring  the  eight  years  following  down  to  the  IVace  of  Villafranca 
Count  Cavour  has  never  been  out  of  ollice,  save  during  the  nominal 
rather  tlian  real  interregimin  of  live  months  betwt‘en  the  dissolution  of 
ICVzeghh/s  lirst  government,  and  the  formation  of  his  own,  'Sov.  4th, 
1652,  and  during  another  of  about  a  month  between  his  resignation,  in 
eonsmpieiice  of  the  lierce  episcopal  opposition  to  his  measure  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  number  of  the  lesser  convents  in  April,  18.5;5,  and  his 
recall.  We  cannot  alford  room  for  anything  like  an  outline  of  his  activity 
during  tlu'se  fruitful  years,  but  it  Avas  truly  astonishing,  and  the  results 
are  before  the  world.  From  his  lirst  entrance  into  the  l)’Az(*glio  admi¬ 
nistration,  he  became  its  ruling  genius,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  called  by 
his  iiaiiie.  He  stirred  up  all  his  colleagues  to  some  purpose,  and  nailly 
•lid  just  what  Carlisle  describes,  in  his  Hitter  Day  Pamphlets,”  as 
the  wojk  of  the  modern  Hercules,  who  is  some  day  to  make  a  New 
bowiiilig  Street  for  Ud.  Punning  water  was  let  into  those  old  govern¬ 
ment  oliices  at.  Turiii,^  in  plentiful  streams.  Such  swashing  and 
swilling  was  never  known,  but  the  owl-droppings  of  centuries  were  at 
hist  got  rid  of,  and  the  real  pavement  brought  to  light.  Administra¬ 
tive  relbrm  was  followed  by  Law  reform,  and  this  by  an  adjustment 
Very  much  wanted  indeed  beween  the  police  and  executive  dep'artments 
and  the  Co  nut  it  at  ion,  that  indispensable  w’all  of  lire  which  keeps  olf 
Austrian  beasts  of  prey,  and  may  perhaps,  singe  them  a  little  in  due 
season.  That  must  be  kept  up,  at,  all  costs,  as  our  dccas  et  tidamm. 
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Xext  camo  tlie  commercial  treaties  already  mentioned,  paving  tlm 


sound  ami  fury.  A  pretty  fair  spell  of  work  this,  for  about  a  vt'ar  an.l 
a  lialf ;  a  batch  of  measures  which  has  justly  made  the  l)\Vzi*fTliQ 
Administration  famous  throughout  the  w’orld.  All  this  eilected,  PhTiu 
spite  of  many  perils  to  the  State  on  the  right  hand  and  on  tlit*  Idt  at 
liome  and  abroad.  For  in  the  midst  of  all  came  the  iT 
l*aris,  which,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  France,  made  it  necessary  to  s;iil 
very  close  to  the  wind.  “  Hitherto,”  w’as  the  shrewd  ohseraaitiuu  ol 
the  premier,  “  Sardinia  has  made  herself  talked  of  a  good  deal  •  wy 
must  now'  take  pains  to  let  ourselves  be  forgotten.”  Ihit  tlie  blatant 
democratic  press  of  Turin  w’ould  not  listen  to  this  w’ise  counsel,  and  it 
w’as  ini])ortaiit  to  prevent  their  doing  irre])arable  mischief  hv  tluir 
unmeasured  attacks  11^)011  the  chief  of  a  great  neighbouring\state. 
!Never  did  Cavour  show^  himself  more  truly  great  than  in  the  mana^v. 
ment  of  this  ticklish  allair,  under  one  of  a  like  nature  to  w'hieh  Liri 


Palmerston,  wdth  a  majority  of  a  hundred,  so  completely  broke  dowiu 
Xor  can  any  better  illustration  be  given  of  the  Sardinian  niiiiistefs 
original  style  of  politics,  or  of  its  telling  etfect,  not  only  on  his  more 
immediate  i)urpose,  but  also  on  hisw'hole  parliamentary  position.  AVe 
know^  that  he  has  got  an  odd  knack  of  changing  sides,  according  as  the 
boat — for  such  si^eins  to  be  his  theory  of  this  most  unconstitutiuiial 
practice — is  liable  to  capsize  to  larboard  or  starboard,  as  the  c;ise  may 
be.  He  rather  seems  to  glory  in  being  a  turncoat ;  but  on  this  occa.duii 
he  blew'  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  debate.  He  improved  on  his 
favourite  Sir  Pobert  Peel's  achievement ;  for  he  not  only  caught  the 
AVliigs  bathing  and  stole  their  clothes,  but  he  stole  the  Whigs  tlium* 
selves.  Think  of  a  minister  suddenly  changing  his  tone  in  the  iiiidjt 
of  a  ])arliamentiiry  i)itched  battle,  and  by  a  single  w'ell-timed  sentence 
carrying  otf  bodily  all  that  are  W'orth  having  of  a  solid  Opi)ositiun,  and 
that  not  for  the  nonce  only,  but  for  better  or  w'orse  till  death  them  do 
part.  This  marvellous  feat  Count  Cavour  actually  accomplished  when 
in  the  course  of  the  live  or  six  days’  heated  debate  on  the  ])ropused 
regulations  for  restraining  the  attacks  of  the  press  against  IbreCm 


pow’crs,  he  solemnized  w'hat  is  nicknamed  the  Connubio,’’  or  iceddin>j 
betw'een  the  Pight  mid  Left  (kmtres,  and  thus  fused  into  one  powoilul, 
iijuissailable  majority — against  which  the  Jesuitical  and  anarchical  tnie- 
tions  have  ever  since  been  gnashing  their  teeth  in  vain — all  tlie  bst 
liberal  elements  in  the  Chamber.  TliLs,  besides  carrying  the  Pill,  was  the 
precious  permanent  result  w'hich  he  bore  otf  in  triumph  from  a  conflict 
W'hieh  shook  the  D’^Vzeglio  ministry  to  its  foundations.  Oddly  enough 
he  did  the  ministry  this  ser\  ice  in  spite  of  the  more  timid  amongst  Ins 
ow'ii  colleagues,  and  even  of  the  Premier  himself,  w'ho  dreaded  lest  the 
formation  of  too  strong  a  Liberal  piarty  should  aggravate  the  danger 
Ihedmont  w'as  in  from  her  tw'o  despotic  neighbours.  This  fear. 


'^secl  in  tho  Cabinet  itself,  only  confinned  the  independent  Cavour 
tlie  n‘Solution  he  had  taken.  He  had  seen  with  unfeij^nied  alarm 
r  ii8  the  exciting  discussion  progi-essed,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
1  iiiiTi’  had  shifted.  At  the  outset  he  had  delivered  a  telling  speech  in 
t  ivour  ol  the  Hill,  clearing  it  of  the  suspicion  of  its  Ixdng  an  inspiration 
itlur  from  the  Tuileries  or  JSchdnbruiin,  and  appealing  felicitously  in 
t  ivour  to  the  strong  eoniiiion  sense  of  the  Liberals  against  their  own 
t<H)  touchy  susceptibilities,  as  in  the  following  characteristic  bit  of 
lumiour Het  us  su])pose,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  obliged  to  pass 
t,v  a  sleei>ing  lion,  and  that  one  of  our  number,  in  spite  of  our  leacler’s 
wariiim;'^  to  tread  softly  and  silently,  were  determined  on  shouting  and 
rai>im^  voice  so  as  to  make  himself  heard,  should  we  not  all  agree 
to  clap  our  hands  upon  his  mouth,  and  to  tell  him,  ‘  If  you  are  bent  on 
bciui^  swallowed  alive,  we  at  all  events  have  no  desire  to  be  eaten.’  Hut 
if  in  sj)ite  of  our  taking  all  possible  care  to  make  no  noise,  the  lion 
should  wake  up  and  want  to  sj)ring  upon  us,  then,  gentlemen,  we 
should  all  know  how  to  defend  ourselves,  at  least  if  we  des(‘rve  the 
name  of  men.”  But  besides  thus  disarming  objections,  and  r(‘presen- 
tim;  in  the  liveliest  colours  the  international  perils  of  a  licentious 
journalism,  he  had  opened  a  galling  tire  of  Conservative  argument 
airainst  extreme  democratic  ideas  in  general.  Encouraged  t)y  this 
ilomonstration,  the  Iteactionaries  began  to  speak  of  the  inaileqiiacy  of 
the  contemplated  measure  of  restriction,  and  to  hint  at  the  necessity 
of  a  censorship,  a  limitation  of  the  suffrage,  abolition  of  the  National 
(luard,  a  reduction  of  the  army,  and  a  remodelling  of  the  constitutional 
wstcin  after  the  newest  Parisian  cut ;  and  at  last,  as  day  by  day  the 
tide  of  party  passion  rose,  Signor  Menabrca,  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
Kiglit,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  “the  hour  had  now  struck  for  taking 
a  bold  leap  across  the  grave,” — ie.,  as  he  was  well  understood  to  mean, 
to  make  an  end  of  the  Constitution.  Cavour  at  once  saw  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  although  the  sands  of  the  debate  were  nearly  run 
out,  he  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  After  hastily  conferring  with 
Lis  colleagues,  he  rose,  and  in  their  name,  although  still  insisting  on  the 
duvernment  measure,  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  not  go  a  hair’s 
breadth  beyond  it,  and  that,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  they  would 
resist  with  all  their  powers  any  pro])osal  of  the  kind,  come  from  what¬ 
ever  (piarter  it  might.  Comprtdiending,  moreover,  at  a  glance,  from  the 
cynical  declaration  of  apostasy  made  by  the  orator's  of  the  llight,  that 
the  hour  had  indeed  struck,  not  for  flinging  overboard  the  palladium, 
but  for  a  decided  rally  of  all  the  true  friends  of  liberty  to  its  rescue,  he 
turned  towards  Signor  Ihitazzi,*  Jlie  talented  leader  of  the  Left  Centre, 
and  rc'Spohdihg  to  some  general  expectations  of  independent  sui>port 
to  the  ministry  held  out  by  him  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  he 
said,  “  I  can  highly  appreciate  your  offer,  since,  from  the  realiziition  of 
your  idea,  we  may  promise  ourselves  that  we  shall  see  the  way  paved 

*  He  is  now  the  Sardinian  Premier,  as  our  readers  will  hardly  need  to  be 
reiainded. 
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for  a  union  of  a  more  intimate  kind  of  the  leading  Lihcral  sections 
amongd  themselves  and  with  the  7/? supposing  the  esteeni*  1 
speaker  on  the  Left  to  employ  in  defending  us  a  portion  only  of  tip 
great  abilities  with  which  he  has  heretofore  opposed  us.”  This  onnor. 
tune  aj>})lication  of  the  talis  cum  sis  utinam  noster  ornnino 
])roduce(l  a  very  profound.impression  both  in  the  Chamber  and  out  of 
doors.  The  “  Connubio,”  of  which  Count  Cavour  thus  published  tk* 
banns,  was  soon  afterwards  more  closely  cemented  by  the  (’ounts 
cordially  sii})porting  and  carrying  Ihitazzi's  candidature  for  the  presi- 
deucy  of  the  Chamber.  Of  course  he  was  often  twitted  by  hi^ 
exasi)erated  antagonists  with  this  quit(‘.  irregular  transaction,  and  of 
course*  too  he  declared  that  he  had  thereby  deserved  well  of  his  country 
by  ])reserving  to  it  the  ark  of  its  strength.  When,  three  years  alt.  r- 
wards,  the  leader  of  the  Kiglit,  Count  Level,  again  taunted  him  with  it 
he  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  it,  which  atlords  so  stnkiii;» 
a  conlirmation  from  his  own  lips  of  the  theory  we  have  been  afl 
along  expounding  of  his  seemingly  Protean  political  charactor,  and 
which  any  further  review  of  his  career  would  only  serve  to  illustrate 
more  copiously  indeed,  but  not,  we  think,  more  to  our  pur})ose,  that  we 
wish  we  could  give  it  entire.  Put  our  space  is  inelastic,  and  we  must 
lay  the  i»en  aside,  simply  repeating  our  conviction  that,  in  the  subject 
of  this  ]>a})er,  we  have  before  us  not  only'  a  constitutional  statesman  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  one  also  of  a  perfectly  original  type. 


VIII. 

THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

A  French  naval  officer,  recently^  on  a  mission  to  this  country,  re¬ 
marked  to  a  British  officer,  that,  despite  the  immense  number  of 
our  merchant  seaman,  they'  were  not  practically'  available  for  man¬ 
ning  our  ships  of  war.  This  the  Englishman  admitted,  but  quali¬ 
fied  the  concession  by'  adding  that,  though  the  men  might  nut  k 
secured  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  they^  could  subsequently ;  and 
that  it  would  of  course  be  the  })olicy'  of  England  to  prevent  any 
other  power  obtaining  the  command  of  the  Channel.  “  Obtaining 
the  command  of  the  Channel !  ’’  was  the  reply' ;  LTance  could  do 
so  at  any  time  under  our  present  arrangements ;  or,  rather,  ha^ 
command  of  the  Channel  at  this  moment.’’ 

It  will  be  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  determine  whether  tins 
exclamation  was  an  idle  boast  or  a  well  substantiated  fact ;  and  we 
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'\rc  anxious  to  sudiihl  lu  uui  ruuaurs  iiiu  uiiui  upuii  wiiicii  iiu  may 
llo  aMe  to  form  a  decision  for  himself.^  ^ 

i’ho  ooiiiparativo  history  of  the  British  and  French  na\Tes  may 
1^,  considered  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolii- 
tioiiarv  war.  The  two  nations  were  possessed  of  nnprecedenti'd 
resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  struggle  on  wliich  they  tluai 
cnU'icd:  the  one  relpng  upon  its  vast  military  forces  for  repelling 
invasion,  and  securing  the  alliance  of  naval  powers  ;  the  other  eu- 
j<)viiig  a  preponderance  of  ships,  and  being  supported  by  an  enii- 
ueiitlv  maritime  population.  At  that  jieriod  England  had  1 1  o 
diips  of  the  lino  and  France  7G  ;  hut  the  latter  were  of  a  superior 
class,  carried  more  men,  and  mounted  header  metal ;  so  that  the 
superiority  of  the  British  fleet  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  would 
at  first  sight  appear,  and  led  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andre  to  assert  : — 
“  Avaiit  la  prise  de  Toulon,  la  France  etait  la  puissance  maritime 
la  plus  redoubtable  de  I’Europe.’’ 

Tlie  struggle  began,  and  England  had  sometimes  to  fight 
niramst  the  fleets  of  tlie  world  ;  hut  practical  seamanship,  tactical 
‘ikill,  and  dauntless  daring,  carried  her  triumphant  through  that 
long  protracted  conflict.  At  its  close  she  stood  before  the  world 
ritli  far  larger  resources,  both  personal  and  material,  than  those 
ritli  wliich  she  had  entered  it,  ha\Tng  swept  from  the  seas  eighty 
Frciicli  ships  of  the  line  and  twice  as  many  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels, — having  snatched  prestige  from  the  brow  of  her  enemy, 
and  confidence  from  her  heart,  besides  reducing  almost  to  destiaic- 
tion  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies  hy  which  France  had  been 
aided.  Britannia  had  liecome  the  mistress  of  the  waves. 

In  1812  the  war  was  dra^ring  to  a  close,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  nations  was  as  follows : — 


Lino  of  Hattie 

Sliips.  Frigates, 

England .  245  ...  272 

Franco  .  113  ...  72 

The  war  ceased,  and  years  rolled  on. 
fleets  of  the  two  nations  thus  : — 


Smaller 

Vessels. 


1820. 

Line  of  Hattie  Smaller 

Ships.  Frigates.  Vessels.  Total. 

England .  146  ...  164  ...  145  ...  455 

France  .  58  ...  39  ...  38  ...  135 

Ten  years  later  tlie  old  material  created  in  prenous  years  of 
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war  scorns  to  have  been  partly  consumed,  and  the  numbors 
both  sides  were  diminished,  though  to  the  advantage  of  France 

1830. 

Line  of  Battle  Smaller 

Shii)s.  FripUes.  Vessels.  Total. 

England .  106  ...  144  ...  102  ...  3.^2 

France  .  53  ...  67  ...  83  ...  203 

In  1835  the  British  naval  estimates  were  little  more  than 
£4,000,000,  and  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  votol 
20,500.  As  time  elapsed  the  vast  fleets  decayed  at  their  aiiehor- 
age  in  ordinary ;  but  though  the  number  of  vessels  on  both  sides 
was  greatly  diminished,  the  relative  proportions  were  not  seriously 
affected : — 

1840. 

Line  of  Battle  Smaller 

Ships.  Frifrates.  Vessels.  Total. 

England .  89  ...  108  ...  87  ...  284 

France  .  44  ...  56  ...  89  ...  180 

The  year  1 850  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  ;  not  only  in  the 
internal  economy  of  the  British  navy,  but  in  its  relation  to  that 
of  Fh’anc^.  Previous  centuries  had  ^ritnessed  the  gradual  devehip- 
ment  of  a  system  of  naval  construction  and  warfare,  in  which  each 
age  had  improved  on  its  predecessor  ;  but  when  perfection  soemod 
at  length  almost  to  have  been  attained,  an  entirely  new  element  was 
discovered,  by  which  the  whole  system  of  things  was  revolutionized. 
The  successful  application  of  steam  to  the  commercial  marine  suir- 
gested  its  fitness  for  ships  of  war,  and  the  era  of  paddle-wheel 
steamers  arrived.  But  before  many  years  had  elapsed  the  serew- 
pr(>j)eller  was  introduced,  obWously  possessing  marked  superiority 
over  the  paddle-wheel  for  war  purposes.  In  1847  there  was  iKtt 
a  single  ship  of  the  line  fitted  with  the  screw,  and  it  was  first  ap- 
jilied  only  as  an  auxiliary  power  to  some  of  the  now  despised 
l)lock-ships  ;  but  from  that  period  the  re- construction  of  the  nan\ 
from  a  sailing  to  a  steam  tieet,  rapidly  proceeded.  This  was  an 
opportunity  for  France  not  to  be  lost.  The  dynasty  of  (  hloans 
had  not  ended  when  the  French  Government  was  inspired  with 
the  ambition  to  win  a  prouder  dominion  of  the  waves.  The  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  the  two  fleets  'VN'as  then  as  follo^ys : — 

1850. 

Line  of  Battle  Smaller 

Ships.  Frif?ates.  Vessels.  Total. 

England .  86  ...  104  ...  79  ...  209 

France  .  4o  ...  56  ...  87  ...  188 
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But  the  year  that  closed  the  era  of  sailing  ships  and  introduced 
1  .rr  vp(iwn\  saw  Franco  devote  herself  to  a  rivalry  ^^ith  this 
itrv  which  she  has  since  prosecuted  with  unswerving  resolution 
ictinty.  The  result  has  been  proportionate ;  and  her  navy, 
in  l^'5t)  was,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  real  defence  of  a 

_ namely,  liners  and  frigates — mirccJy  more  thati  half  of 

tint  of  Great  llritain,  was  in  JJeceinber  last  equal  to  our  own. 
fiicdaiiJ  had  (omitting  the  block-ships)  33  sail  of  the  line  afloat 
•Hid  complete,  and  France  32;  England  had  26  frigates,  and 
France  34 ;  ttnd  it  is  estimated  by  the  French  Commission  of 
yaval  GtHcers  that  they  wdll  have  by  the  year  1860  a  steam-Heet 
consisting  of  40  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  6  iron-plated  frigates, 
;]0  screw  frigates,  19  paddle  frigates,  and  26  steam  transports. 

It  thus  appears  that  since  the  year  18o2  France  has  augmented 
her  total  number  of  steam  liners  from  2  to  40,  and  England  from 
17  to  oO ;  that  France  has  increased  the  number  of  her  steam 
friiratos  from  21  to  46,  and  England  from  21  to  34,  besides  her 
M(K‘k-ships  of  sixty  guns  from  4  to  9.  It  must  also  be  ol>served, 
that  while  the  total  numbers  of  ships  in  the  French  fleet  are  264, 
and  ill  the  English  they  are  464  vessels,  the  preponderance  is  to 
k‘  found  in  the  smaller  class  of  ships,  which,  however  useful  for 
certain  special  ser\4ces,  take  no  place  in  that  line  of  battle  in 
which  the  real  strength  of  the  navy  and  the  defence  of  a  country 
rests. 

But  if  the  na\T  of  France  has  thus  risen  to  so  unprecedented  a 
jiosition,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  to  this  country,  it  has  not 
ken  because  no  advance  has  been  made,  and  no  money  spent 
upon  our  own  fleets,  as  the  follo^^Tng  table  will  sh(j\v  : — 


In  1852,  the  Xavy  Estimates  were 
1853-4,  (war  anticipated) 
I855-G,  (llussiaii  war) . 

18.^/— 8,  ...  c*.  ... 

1858-9, . 


1 859-GO,  (including  Supplementary  Estimate's) 
about ...  ...  ...  c*.  ...  ...  ...  ... 


c£5,707,988 
G,  1 32,543 
11,857,50G 
8,010,520 
8,440,871 

12,000,000* 


If  the  fact  were  to  be  broadly  stated,  that  fifty  years  ago  we  had 
245  sliips  of  the  line  and  272  frigates,  and  that  now  we  have  only 
49  liners  and  43  block-ships  and  fiigates,  it  would  be  strictly  cor- 


*  Ne.irly  £24  per  minute  throughout  the  year.  Out  of  the  1G7  years  inter¬ 
vening  between  16H8  and  1855,  67  have  been  devoted  to  war.  During  that  entire 
periinl,  excepting  only  in  the  late  Russian  war,  France  was  our  enemy.  “  The 
aggregate  cost  of  those  67  years  of  struggles  with  our  various  foes,  on  land  and  at 
na,  was  just  £1,500,000,000,  or,  on  an  average,  rather  more  than  £22,000,000  a 
year— that  is,  about  £85  per  minute.” 
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roct ;  but  a  very  natural  though  gross  misconco])tion  might  arl^^ 
In  every  dejiartment  tar  greater  elHciency  has  bi'cn  seoimHl.  *  Y\  [ 
improved  size,  armament,  and  crews  of  all  classes  of  sliip^ 
construction  of  a  steam  fleet,  and  the  proportionate  eiilargomout  ,,f 
docks  and  slips,  lias  made  the  navy  comj)arativc‘ly  stronger  thm  it 
was,  and  has  necessarily  involved  pr()])ortionate  incn'aso  of  ex]K>ii 
diture.  Thus  the  Ariadne  2(),  recently  launched,  is  only  a  n,r. 
vette,  but  is  no  less  than  dOO  tons  larger  than  the  Vwto}'ii  In]  ^ 
thrc'e-decker,  and  instead  of  mounting  32-])ounders  carnis  ixl 
and  S4’s.  In  1852  it  required  970  men  for  the  Jlritumiti  pjn 
and  her  annual  cost  was  £2(),(i93 ;  but  Sir  John  l*akington 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  1100  men  are  necessary  to  mun 
the  Marlhorou<ihf  a  first-rate  of  the  present  day,  and  the  annual 
cost  is  £35,248.  The  Aref/iasn^  a  50-gun  frigate,  of  1 852-3,  iv. 
quired  500  men,  and  cost  annually  £14,585,  while  the  iS/ainnoH  in 
1858-9  requires  500  men,  and  costs  £19,341.  The  ex])(‘nsc  of 
building  the  hull  of  the  hidrfatigahle,  a  50-gnn  frigate,  in  bS-Vj.:]^ 
was  £51,830 ;  but  the  SJuninon,  also  a  50-gun  frigate,  c<^t 
£71,112;  and  the  Orhnido^  a  new  steam  frigate,  launehed  Lk 
summer,  cost  £99,075.  The  construction  of  the  Britannia,  pjo 
guns,  required  4150  loads  of  rough  timber,  and  218  shipwriglit> ; 
while  the  Marlhorough  had  0008  loads,  and  334  slnpwriglit<. 
The  lioduoj/  92,  required  3010  loads  of  timlier,  and  219  slii|i 
wrights ;  while  on  the  Benoirn  91,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class,  Imt 
lately  built,  there  were  consumed  4080  loads,  and  there  were  em¬ 
ployed  277  shipwnghts. 

In  “  the  good  old  times  ”  it  was  estimated  that  a  ship  of  war 
cost  £1000  a  gun;  but  so  much  heavier  is  the  armament  now 
borne,  and  the  scantling  of  the  ships  necessary  to  carry  it,  and  the 
additional  cost  of  steam,  that  the  price  per  gun  is  not  less  than 
£2500  for  a  line-of-battle  ship,  £3000  for  a  first-class  frigate,  and 
£3500  for  a  corvette,  while  a  ship  like  the  Niagara^  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  xWth  her  few  guns  of  unprecedented  calihn, 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  as  much  as  £10,000  or  £12,090  ju  r 
gun.  The  ordinary  prime  cost  of  a  first-rate  line-of-battle  ship 
inav  be  inferred  from  the  actual  outlay  on  the  DidiC  of  Wellnnj- 
ton  131 : — 


For  bull — labour 
materials 


For  masts,  rigging,  sails,  stores 


,,  engines  and  {'oar 


... 

...  75,039 

100,291 
...  19,224 

...  40,220 

i;  17 1,735 


Xlie  spread  of  canvas  for  such  a  sliip  considerably  exceeds  an 
ana  a  half ;  her  niainniast,  without  topmast,  yards,  or  rig- 
costs  about  £500,  the  foremast  some  £*»380,  the  mizenmast 
vloO  and  the  bowsprits  and  jibboom  £“2*20.  Her  anchors  and 
i-iblos  woij;h  upwards  of  100  tons,  and  her  provisions  and  stores 
for  six  Tiionths  exceed  300  tons.  In  explanation  of  the  expcaiditure 
thus  incurred  in  ship-building  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  more 
f.)rtv  oak  trees  can  grow  on  an  acre  of  land,  so  as  to  yield  each 
t\v()  loads  of  full-gro^^^l  timber.  In  order,  therefore,  to  build  a 
>hij>  like  the  Duke  of  WeUuujton  the  produce  of  seventy-six  acres 
„f  oak  forest,  of  the  growth  of  a  hundred  years,  would  be  neces- 
<;irv;  and  to  su|)ply  the  demands  of  the  Ilritisli  navy  would 
absorb  annually  the  produce  of  some  14,000  acres  of  forest. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  these  costly  structures  is 
|.ro|)ortionate.  Thus,  irrespective  of  the  i)ay  of  the  crew,  &c.,  the 
vrai’lv  outlay  on  the  Duke  of  WelUugton  amounts  to  rather  more 
iliaii  eight  per  cent,  on  the  original  expenditure  : — 


Thus  the  article  of  fuel  has  become  an  important  item  in  the 
expenditure  of  a  fleet,  as  the  consumption  of  many  of  the  larger 
vessels  not  unfrequently  exceeds  100  tons  a  day,  which  costs  the 
Ih’itisli  Admiralty  from  11s.  to  18s.  a  ton  at  the  home  ports. 
Thus  a  squadron  of  ten  vessels,  each  of  900  horse-power,  going  at 
half  speed  under  steam — the  most  economical  rate* — “  would  burn 
about  900  tons  between  Toulon  and  Algiers,  and  rather  more  than 
oOUO  tons  between  Toulon  and  Brest.  An  idea  may  hence  be 
tormed  of  the  enormous  expense  of  a  large  fleet  for  this  article 
ahme,  or  even  the  cost  of  a  few  ordinary  evolutions.”  f  In  this 
respect  England  enjoys  great  advantages  over  France,  who,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  would  become  for  the 
most  part  dependent  on  Belgium  for  supplies  of  fuel. 

The  gradual  and  unavoidable  decay  of  ships  when  built  makes 
a  constant  demand  upon  the  dockyards.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  very  extensive  repairs  are  necessary,  and  a  ship  may  be  con- 
siJered  to  be  worn  out  at  thirty.  During  the  last  ten  years  thirty- 

•  “  In  making  way  against  a  current,  the  most  advantageous  consumption  of 
nd  is  tound  to  be  that  which  gives  the  vessel  a  rate  fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than 

of  the  stream  the  vessel  has  to  stem.*’ 

t  Hans  Busk. 

'OL.  II.  K  K 


£14,325 


...  £6,377 
...  3,748 

...  4,200 
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Hull . 

Masts,  sails,  rigging  ... 
Engines,  Ac . 


f 
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five  sliij)s  of  tlie  line  and  forty-six  frigates  have  thus  disaM>  .  i 
from  the  elfeetive  list,  and  an  averajj^e  of  three  liners  a  year  is 
sary  to  supply  the  detieieney  arisln|^-  fnnn  this  source.  Sd  oiienu,,u 
indeed,  is  the  cost  of  everythin^^  connected  with  the  service,  that 
less  than  sterling’  have  been  expended  hetweeu  th 

years  1S02  and  ISdS  in  the  biiildin*^  and  re-huihliug  of  .shh,*! 
The  result  now  accruiiu»-  to  the  nation  is  as  follows  : —  * 


Xuniber  of  Ships.. 

(jiins  . . 

Tonnage  . 

liorse-power . 


lS5s. 

177  ...  4,14 

304o  ...  S24() 

182,502  ...  457, NSi 

44,482  ... 


The  votes  for  new  works  leave  necos.sarily  made  a  pr(»pdili(ni  ib 
increase.  Between  ISoo  and  1 80S  tlu'  augmentation  iiithi>r,. 
s]H‘ct  has  been  from  £20o,  l  lO  to  .£oSo,S()2,  or  120  per  edit.  .\s 
the  ships  increa.se  in  size,  the  .slips  and  docks  previously  Mitiiih  ii: 
are  found  to  he  too  small,  and  a  great  expense  has  to  hv  umkr. 
taken  of  re-construction.  Thus,  when  Sir  J.  Pakingtoii  sptikt, 
there  were  in  her  Majesty's  yards  42  building  slips,  hut  oiilv!i 
were  large  enough  for  tlie  ciuistruction  of  finst-rates ;  while  out  nt 
tld  docks  only  4  would  hold  the  largest  ships. 

If  the  size  and  cost  of  .shi[)S  has  thus  increased,  th(‘  (‘ttWtivi 
armament  has  been  projiortioiiately  strengthened.  Wluu  tie 
French  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  our  fi’igates  carried  !>  aid 
1 2-pounders,  and  the  heaviest  guns  in  the  service  wcu' 
pounders.  At  the  present  time  the  Ihrin  or  Diadcht  may  i* 
taken  to  represent  a  tinst-class  screw-frigate,  «and  tluar  armaiucir 
consists  of  two  ()8-])ounder  pivot  guns,  and  ten  (iS-pounders  ..a 
tlu‘ir  upper  decks,  and  twenty  84-])ounders  on  their  iiiaiii-dok. 
and  their  .speed  is  more  than  twelve  knots  per  hour,  with  cmriiU' 
of  SOO-horse  power. 

The  reader  will  now  he  anxious  to  know  what  is  tlu'  actual 
.strength  of  the  British  navy,  and  what  is  liiung  done  to  restore  th  | 
rieet  to  the  proper  relative  po.sition  trom  which  it  has  been  sutterd  I 
so  seriously  to  fall.  In  making  our  conniutation  wt'  must  dcdiiot  I 
nearly  all  Bie  sailing  ships  now  remaining  on  the  list ;  for,  with  | 
the  exception  of  those  in  cour.se  of  conversion  to  ste.aniers,  and  tL- 
more  recently  built  frigates,  we  are  assured  l)y  the  Sui’veyor  r  .1  th  I 
Na\y  that  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  fit  for  use,  and  that  mo?t"l 
them  require  such  exten.sive  repairs  that  it  would  he  uiidcsiraMe 
to  incur  the  expense.  The  following  is  the  I'eturn  of  the  SurveyT 
of  the  Navy  from  the  1st  January  of  the  present  year : — 


Afloat. 

nuildin;'  or 
Convertin;;. 

Total. 

ship?  ‘J  hino  . 

Kri:rat‘‘^  . 

Screw. 

dd 

l‘a<ldlc. 

Screw. 

1(3 

49 

19 

9 

9 

d4 

lllock  Sliips  . 

9 

— 

9 

Mortar  Sliips  . 

4 

— ■ 

4 

0*rvctt(‘s  or  Sloops  . 

d8 

35 

9 

82 

Small  ^  csscls  . 

d 

24 

— 

27 

( lull  ^  cssids  . 

— 

— 

29 

Hull  I’xKits . 

IGl 

— 

1 

i(;2 

Floating  Oattorics  . 

8 

— 

— 

8 

Tciulci's,  Ac . 

4  . 

d8 

— 

42 

Sloops  ainl  Storoships 

Id 

o 

— 

15 

\  aclits  •••  ••• 

1 

\ 

— 

0 

Total  . 

di9 

112 

d2 

IGd 

All  till*  ships  stated  to  be  afloat  are  not,  however,  in  ooniinission. 
Ill  July  last  there  were  12  screw  sail  of  the  line  at  home  and  14  in 
till'  Mediterranean,  makin<>^  a  total  of  ‘J(>  in  commission  ;  of  frigates, 
tlierc  were  Id  on  the  home  station,  and  d  in  the  Alediterranean  ; 
of  corvettes  and  sloops,  d‘2  at  home,  and  19  in  the  AlediteiTanean  : 
making  a  total  of  10(3  steam-shij)s  in  commission,  besides  gun- 
lioat'^,  while  in  other  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  woild  there 
aiv  sailing  and  steani-shi])s  em})loyed  in  protecting  the  com- 
mcrco  of  our  colonies.  Besides  these  are  the  nine  block-shi])s, 
which,  if  not  strong  enough  to  take  tludr  place  in  line  of  battle, 
would  yet  be  comptdent  for  good  service  for  coast  defence,  and 
aho  as  nurseries  and  recruiting  shi})s  for  the  fleet.  There  are  also 
Id  sail  of  the  line  readv  for  commission,  there  will  be  d  more  in 
the  autumn,  and  1  is  under  repair  ;  giving  a  total  of  49  screw- 
dups  of  the  line  now  afloat;  10  more  liners  are  building,  and  9 
ill  process  of  conversion  : — making  altogether  09  sail  of  tlu'  line, 
'-f  which  00  are  to  be  afloat  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
I'c^idcs  the  block-ships,  d7  frigates,  and  140  corvettes,  sloojis,  and 
:;un-vessels. 

It  is  also' a  matter  of  coiTgratulation,  that  the  inftu’iority  whicli 
atone  period  marked  the  construction  and  e([ui})n.’ent  of  the  naval 
diijis  of  this  country  no  longer  exists,  and  that  instead  of  being 
iiiiitutious  they  have  become  the  models  of  the  woi  ld.  The  latest 
killt  have  advantages  over  those  which  were  designed  for  sailing 
•diips  and  were  afUTwards  conv(‘rted  into  screws;  and  manv  of 
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them  are  unrivalled  in  their  efHciei)cy,  whether  as  soa-loats 
iiieii-of-\var.  A  c(jmpeteiit  witness  attirnis  that,  in  diiuen^i^iiT 
form,  means  of  propulsion,  and  }K)wers  of  attack  and  defence  th* 
new  ships  are  “  the  einhodiments  of  all  such  sound  and  well 
tested  improvements  as  have  been  found  compatible  with  the 
])ur])oses  for  which  ships  of  war  are  designed.’’* 

There  are  also  other  resources  of  which  the  country  inav  avail 
its  df,  in  case  of  necessity,  at  any  moment.  The  *  number  Of 
steamers  belonging  to  the  commercial  marine  of  England  isiiearlv 
2000,  of  whicli  20 1  might  he  converted  into  ships  of  war,  no 
fewer  than  loO  of  them  being  more  than  lOOO  tons  burden 
There  are  also  10,000  shipwrights  in  Great  Jlritain,  in  addition  to 
to  those  em])loved  in  the  Royal  Dockyard;  who — according  tu 
the  old  shipwright  maxim,  that  1000  men  can  hiiild  eight  ships  of 
1000  tons  in  twelve  months — can  turn  out  SO.  corvettes  (*f  liiun 
tons  each,  every  year,  or  between  six  and  seven  every  mouth. 
Should,  therefore,  the  occasion  arrive,  the  royal  yards  might  ciu- 
])loy  themselves  exclusively  upon  the  larger  shi})s,  and  leave 
the  construction  of  and  repair  of  the  smaller  crafts  to  private 
hands. 

^Vt  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  present  is 
an  era  of  transition  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  increased  and  now 
tremendous  power  of  tlu'  new  artillery  has  naturally  suggested 
the  necessity  of  some  additional  defences  for  sliips,  luid  llie  plan 
has  been  adopted  of  sheathing  some  of  them  witli  iron.  TIum- 
were  built  during  the  Russian  war,  and  some  trial  was  made  <.f 
French  plated  ships,  at  Kinburn,  with  satisfactory  rcsulis.  In 
various  experiments  made  at  home,  it  has  been  found  that  a  shdl 
falls  to  pieces  against  a  four  and  a  half  inch  plate  ;  that  cast  iron 
is  e(pially  powerless,  but  that  a  wrought  iron  GS-poumha*  will, 
under  certain  fa\'ourable  conditions,  pierce  it.  This  amount  (-f 
]H‘netrability  is  of  very  little  moment,  since  in  the  last  war  tons  of 
shot  were  fired  through  the  ships  as  they  lay  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm,  without  producing  decisive  results ;  and  })erhaps  an  inch  cr 
an  inch  and  a  half  slab  of  wrought  iron  mav  ^till  be  sufficient  to 
iv'pel  shell  from  a  ship’s  side.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  oftensive  power  of  artillery  should  increan',  if  the 
Armstrong  gun  come  into  common  use,  if  wrought  iron  cmbi’asuiv' 
should  be  em})loyed  in  fortification,  and  if  there  be  anything  in 
Norton’s  fire,  some  new  means  of  a  defensive  character  mu<t  he 
employed  against  tliese  incendiary  missiles,  which  may  involve 
serious  charges  in  our  svstem  of  naval  construction.  In  tlie  an* 
ticipatioii  of  this,  the  French  Government  are  building  twenty  iroii- 

*  Mr.  ItejiVs  Lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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*  The  weight  of  a  ship’s  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  is  about  11  cwt.  per  Iw^rse- 
power. 


)l  iU'd  ships  scantling  of  throe-deckers,  armed  ^^dth 

fniiis  each,  most  of  them  ritled  and  oO-pounders,  and  throwing  an 
Hill),  hollow  percussion  shot.  So  irresistible  are  the  (pialities  of  these 
u‘<scls,that  it  is  considered  by  many  that  they  will  eventually  supia  - 
all  other  classes  of  ships  of  war ;  but  other  and  competent 
uithoritics  entertain  very  dittereut  anticipations  ;  while  all  must 
admit  that  England  must  hold  her  j)lace  in  the  van  of  advance¬ 
ment.  .  ,  ,  . 

Meanwhile  a  great  experiment  is  being  made  by  the  Eritish 

Admiralty  in  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  steam-ram,  which  it 
is  expected  will  jirove  a  most  formidable  engine  of  war.  Tliis 
vessel  is  of  wrought  iron,  380  feet  long,  OS.  broad,  41  in  depth, 
and  of  GOOD  tons  burden.  She  will  be  propelled  by  engines  of 
pjoO  horse-power,  at  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour.  The  first 
([uality  intended  to  be  secured  for  this  sea-monster  is  impeiietra- 
liilitv.  For  this  purpose  the  keel  is  constructed  of  immense  slabs 
of  wrought  iron,  into  which  ribs  of  the  same  material  are  fitted, 
and  these  are  covered  with  beams  of  teak,  and — from  a  distance 
of  tive  feet  below  water-line — with  iron  plates,  fifteen  feet  long  by 
tiiree  broad,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  thick.  The  main  and 
ujtper  decks  will  be  of  iron,  carried  on  beams  of  wrought  iron,  to 
whieli  both  ribs  and  decks  are  bolted  ;  while  extending  from  stem 
to  stern  are  immensely  massive  wrought-iron  beams  at  intervids  of 
tive  feet,  crossed  by  diagonal  bands,  Avhich  tie  the  whole  together 
ill  a  C(nn})lete  network.  The  iron  plates,  however,  shield  only 
tile  fighting  part  of  the  vessel,  or  about  feet  of  the  broadside  ; 
and  the  bow  and  stern  are  coated  with  only  wrought-iron  jilates, 
ail  inch  and  n  half  in  thickness,  over  two  feet  of  teak ;  hut  “  both 
nowand  stern  are  so  crossed  and  re-erossed  in  everv  direction  with 
water-tight  compartments,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indilfer- 
ciice  whether  thev  arc  riddled  or  not ;  and  each  of  these  ends  is 
diut  otf  from  the  engiiie-room  and  fighting  portion  of  the  ship  hy 
loiitinuous  massive  wrought-iron  transvei'se  bulk-heads;  so  that, 
supposing  it  possible  that  both  stem  and  stern  were  shot  away,  the 
centre  of  the  vessel  would  remain  as  impenetrable  as  ever  ;  ”  still 
covered  witli  two  feet  of  teak,  coated  with  four  inches  and  a  half 
d  wrought  iron.  This  tortoise  ship  will  he  armed  with  thirty- 

of  Armstrong's  lOO  pounders,  having  a  range  of  five  miles. 

Ihe  aggressive  power  of  this  vessel  will  not,  however,  be  con¬ 
fined  to  her  projeefiles ;  hut  she  is  to  he  employed  as  a  steam-rarn, 
to  crush  and  sink  sliijis  by  ruimiiig  at  them,  taking  them,  if  jios- 
ill  the  stern  or  quarter ;  and  as  she  will  weigh,  when 
rquij)pcd  and  provisioned,  some  9000  tons,*  it  is  heliev'cd  that  .slie 
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will  sink  a  line-of-kattU'  slii])  iu  three  minutes.  Tlie  Imavo  ri*  • 
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t(‘les(M)]m*,  tliat  it  may  he  laaisi'd  liefore  striking  the  oneiuv  •  tl ' 

hew  is  constructed  stnaig  enough  to  hear  tlie  shor‘k;  tlie  c-rew*  will 
retire  aft  to  avoid  falling  masts  and  spars ;  and  the  enidueers  will 
stand  hy  to  reverse  the  engines  as  soon  as  tlie  blow  has 
deliv(‘red,  in  order  to  clear  the  ship  from  the  sinking  wreck  of  l^.j- 
antagonist.  AVhetlier  this  monster  of  tlie  deep  will  realize  all 
the  (‘Xjiectations  of  her  d(‘sigiiers  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  manning  of  the  navy  is  a  subject  not  less  im])oitaiit  than 
any  to  whicdi  we  have  adverted.  It  is  of  little  use  that  we  haw 
ships,  however  efficient,  unless  we  luive  sailors  to  man  them ;  ami 
y(‘t  it  is  a  fact,  that  though  the  merchant  service  of  Kiiglaiid  is  in¬ 
comparably  larger  than  that  of  France,  it  is  far  easiia-  to  man 
French  ships  of  war  than  English.  The  reason  is  obvious — tlic\ 
have  a  maritime  conscription,  a  system  wo  cannot  (auplov,  anil 
the  days  of  the  jnvss-gang  have  de])arted.  Hence,  English'  shi|i> 
have  ol’ten  to  lie  in  harbour  for  weeks,  or  oven  months,  before  tlav 
can  coni]>lete  their  complement;  thus  the  lletmuit  had  to  wait  Kij 
days,  and  the  ^InylhorontfJt  1*29  dtivs,  though  they  are  the  tinrst 
ships  of  their  several  classes  in  the  navy.  iNor  was  it  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  (iueen’s  service,  that  when  a  lH)uiitv  was 
recently  offered,  the  announcement  should  have  to  be  accompaiiiol 
with  the  vulgar  advertising  arts  of  a  cheap  tailor’s  warehouse,  or 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  should  stiite  in  parliaineiit  tliat 
the  seduction  of  a  g(K)d  “  dinner  of  roast  beef  on  Sundays”  iiidiicel 
a  good  many  of  the  friends  of  the  crew  to  come  on  board  tlic 
hlock-shi[)s,  and  thus  were  persiuided  to  join  the  fleet.  Hu  tiic 
contrary,  while  the  a])paratus  of  bounty,  and  penny-boats,  anil 
])lacards,  and  fiddles  and  h(‘ef  were  em])loyed  to  win  the  coy  Hntbli 
tar  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  the  French  Government  silently 
called  out  an  additional  k‘vy  of  10,000  seamen,  who  joined  their 
shi])s  in  a  fortnight. 

The  contrast  they  prc'sonted  has  not  escaped  the  obsorvatimi 
(d‘the  French  Government,  and  naturally  suggested  to  her  otHeers 
the  consideration,  that  much  might  he  done,  should  war  arise,  ly 
striking  a  decisive  blow  immediately  on  its  breaking  out.  (bi  tlii' 
point  Ga])tain  de  ^loiitaigiie  sp(dve  before  a  Xaval  Commission  in 
ISol.  “This  makes  me  think,”  he  said,  “that  if  France  hail 
ships  enough,  at  the  first  moment  of  war,  to  put  to  sea  a  stroit^ 
fleet  cd*  twenty-seven  or  thii  ty  sail  of  the  line,  for  instance,  sin* 
would  have,  with  her  good  organization  of  the  a  con¬ 

siderable  advantagi'  over  England ;  because  I  do  not  believe,  ami 
it  is  the  opinion  of  her  own  officers,  that  she  could  have,  for  tli-. 
outbreak  of  wai’,  thii'ty  sail  of  the  line,” 

The  power  of  the  Fianicii  conscription  (»ver  some  90,00(1  seannn. 
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qll  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  inii^bt  be  put  on  board  their  respe<‘tivo 
1  iix  in  four  or  six  weeks,  and  any  proportion  of  wlioin  are  e([ually 
"jviihihle,  Lo'ves  to  the  French  Emperor  a  strengtii  and  pronipti- 
tu<lt‘  foi’  J^etion  not  ])osses8ed  by  any  constitutional  Government. 
IIi'iicc  a  re(lucti(m  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  powers  are  two 
vifv  Jitferent  things.  A  disarmament  in  France  means  only  the 
formation  of  reserves,  cai)able  of  being  brought  forward  at  any 
fime :  while  every  sailor  paid  ott‘  in  England  is  amenable  to  no 


time  ,  «  HI jw  V- » 
(*iiiisori])tioii  laws 


and  is  lost  to  the  service.  If  England  and 


Kninee  were  each  to  jmt  twenty  line-of-battle  sliij)s  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  the  French  ships  could  be  re-manned  in  a  month  ;  but  the 
British  sailors  would  be  scattered  over  the  world,  multi¬ 
tudes  would  have  entered  the  American  service,  and  ])robably  not 
a  teiitlt  could  be  available  for  any  imnu‘diate  necessity. 

The  change,  too,  which  has  occurred  through  the  introduction 
(tf  steam,  has  attected  the  whole  (piestion  of  the  manning  of  our 
diij)s  of  war, — a  change,  says  a  naval  peer,  from  vessels  “  whose 
life  and  breath  are  the  sailor,  to  yon  great  floating  batteries  moved 
liv  stokers,  and  which  might  be — nay,  in  Kussia  will  often  b(‘ — 
manned  and  fought  by  cavalry  soldiers.  T^)!’  remember,  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  work  of  the  engine-room,  it  is  for  the  the  crew 

are  required ;  and  though  we  all  know  that  sailors  are  ])referable 
fir  all  the  varied  incidents  of  the  sea,  they  no  longer  supply  the 
motive  ])()wer,  and  their  value  in  action  with  an  enemy  is  now 
reduced  to  very  small  proportions.  Aow  this  opens  u])  an  (uitirely 
new  vi(‘w  of  naval  affairs,  and  one  which  it  would  be  most  perilous 
to  neglect ;  for  although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  country 
will  despatcli  a  fleet  to  a  distance  withf)ut  good  crews  of  seamen, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  Ifritish  Channel  might  b(‘  crossed,  and  a 
very  good  action  fought  by  a  fleet  manned  with  artillery-men  oidy 
—ay,  and  not  a  sailor  on  board  !” 

Various  measures  have  been  adopted  of  late  years  for  tbe 
efficient  manning  of  our  ships  of  war.  The  internal  condition  of 
the  navy  has  been  greatlv  amended.  The  pay  has  been  increased, 
till  now  the  average  of  all  ranks,  wliich  in  1852  was  £89  14s.  8^/., 
has  advanced  to  £48  2s.  Instead  of  entering  the  men  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  ship,  and  putting  it  out  of  commission  at  the  end  of  three 
y<'ars,  and  scattering  the  crew  to  the  four  winds,  tliere  is  now  a 
plan  (>f  “  continuous  service’’ with  increased  pay  and  privileges, 
^vhieli  has  answered  exceedingly  well.  There  are  also  on  shore, 
•ihM)  first-rate  seamen  beloging  to  the  Coast-guard,  and  connected 
with  them  a  bodv  of  8090  enrolled  volunteers,  who  on  an  emer- 
’reiicy  would  be  employed,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  man  a  dozen 
liiie-of-battle  ships.  But  it  is  only  very  latelv  that  adequate 
nicasures  have  been  adopted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 


Besides  the  regular  army,  we  have,  as  our  readers  know,  a  nilllti 
force  trained  for  a  certain  number  of  days  every  year,  but  ^ 
necessarily  ])ermanently  embodied.  The  nrinciple  of  a 
or  militia  lorcc  is  now  to  be  employed  in  connection  with  the 
navy.  A  number  of  men,  not  exceeding  30,000,  arc  to  be  enrulkd 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  be  called  out  for  28  days’  trainiu;; 
every  year,  for  which  they  will  receive  regular  pay  accordin'^  t„ 
their  rating,  and  also  £5  each  man  per  annum.  At  the  expiraboii 
of  five  years  these  11  oval  Xaval  Volunteers  will  have  the  option 
of  retiring  or  of  re-enrolling  themselves.  In  the  event  of  war,  tlav 
^\dll  be  liable  to  serve  for  three  years  in  any  part  of  the  world,  anil 
if  they  are  enrolled  for  ten  years  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  hi 
this  way  a  large  body  of  men  will  be  brought  into  connexion  mul 
sym})athy  with  the  naval  service,  which  it  is  hoped  will  tend  to 
break  do^^^l  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  mercantile  and 
naval  marines,  and  will,  at  a  small  outlay  in  time  of  peace,  retain 
a  large  body  of  men  for  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in  tin.* 
event  of  war. 

AVe  camiot  conclude  this  article  without  adverting  to  the  rapid 
and  enormous  increase  in  the  naval  strength  of  France,  which  lia> 
naturally  awakened  so  much  anxiety  in  this  country.  Enjxland, 
unlike  her  continental  neighbours,  has  no  colossal  armies  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men  ;  she  is  not  defended  bv  tremendou< 
mountain  chains,  and  labryinths  of  lagunes,  and  fortress-maiitkd 
defiles.  She  has  fifty  colonies  scattered  over  the  world  to  divide 
her  strength,  and  every  ocean  is  laden  with  her  richly-frci^ditid 
merchantmen.  Hence  she  must  have  a  fleet  adequate  to  })rota-t 
her  numerous  and  distant  ])ossessions,  and  also  to  defend  liir 
shores  at  home.  To  say  that  if  all  her  navy  were  collected  in  tlu 
Channel  it  would  eipial  the  shi])s  in  the  op])osite  ports,  were 
rational  as  to  argue  that  if  Gibraltar  were  at  Foitsmouth  it  would 
be  well  defended.  AVhile,  therefore,  we  dej)recate  the  captious 
spirit  in  which  many  sections  of  the  English  press  have  of  late 
criticized  the  acts  of  the  French  Government, — though  we  donut 
believe  wdth  Lord  Ilowden,  that  “every  Frenchman  living  drcaiii' 
both  by  day  and  night  of  humiliating  this  country  and  thouLdi 
we  think  that  when  the  Earl  of  llardwicke  declared  that  tlie 
British  Goveniment  should  “  insist  that  the  boundaries  of  thi' 
country  in  that  direction  should  be  the  low  water  mark  (jii  tlie 
French  shore,”  he  employed  language  both  arrogant  and  ofiensive, 
— at  the  same  time  we  have  a  right  to  demand  why  France,  a 
neighbour  and  ally,  has  made  such  gigantic  efforts  to  create  a  tlort 
for  policy  nearly  equal  to  that  we  possess  as  a  necessity M- 
Thiers  used  to  say  that,  when  his  Government  decided  on  the 
strength  of  her  army,  she  compared  her  forces  'v\ith  those  oi 
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.trill  and  Prussia ;  l)ut  when  she  considered  wliat  navy  she 
*  she  looked  only  to  the  Channel  Heel  of  England — to 
and  ri}Tnouth.  Why  has  this  principle  been  recently 
Muioned  ?  AVhy  has  ship  after  ship  been  so  hurriedly  launched, 
s!)  silently  armed  ^^Tth  rifle  cannon,  and  her  arsenals  worked 
vitli  tireless  assiduity  ?  Why  have  immense  works  been  carried 
to  auirinent  the  resources  of  every  port,  and  Toulon  been 
J.mbled  aiid  Cherbourg  completed,  so  that  now  the  extent  of  her 
ilK'kvards  and  factories  is  ecpial  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that 
(,t‘  ear  own  country  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  progn’amme  laid  down 
for  future  operations  has  been  expanded,  and  it  is  now  resolved  that 
the  French  fleet  shall  include  55  or  GO  ships  of  the  line,  80  or  00 
friijates,  and  72  steam  transpoids,  each  capable  of  carrying  1000 
iiieii  and  stores?  Is  all  this  labour  undertaken,  and  this  cost  in¬ 
curred,  and  the  French  national  debt  enormously  increasi'd,  simply 
toeontrul  Eussian  fleets  upon  the  seas,  or  to  curb  Austria,  or  to 
wring  indemnities  from  Portugal,  or  to  defend  Ihiris  from  invasion 
hv  England  ?  Excepting  only  Great  Britain,  tlie  French  navy 
could  sweep  the  combined  fleets  of  the  world  from  the  seas.  The 
designs  of  the  Emperor  may  be  most  peaceful  towards  this  country, 
hut  the  existence  of  his  fleet  is  a  menace,  and  its  continued  increase 
justifies  and  necessitates  anxiety,  remonstrance,  and  counter  pre- 
piration  of  the  most  energetic  character. 

In  a  recent  debate  in  Parliament,  3Ir.  Bentinck  stated  that, 
during  the  Cherbourg /eVc.s*,  an  Englishman  of  high  ])osition  evoked 
from  the  Idmperor  an  expression  of  his  views  upon  the  subject. 
His  Majesty  is  said  to  have  stated  with  a  smile,  that  he  was,  piT- 
haj)s,  the  best  judge  of  what  armaments  were  recpiisite  for  the 
wcdl-bcing  and  honour  of  France  ;  and  addt'd,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  necc'ssary  that  France  slunild  have  50  sail  of  the  best  screw 
line-of-])attlc  ships.  “  If,’’  he  continued,  “  I  may  venture  in 
return  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  is  that  the  policy  of  England  would 
U‘,  to  have  at  least  100  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  best  descrij)tion ; 
and  I  believe  that  would  afford  the  best  chance  of  maintaining  a 
long  and  lasting  peace  between  the  two  countries.”  Whether 
this  anecdote  is  genuine  or  not,  the  position  at  present  oc- 
wcupied  by  these  countries  is  not  honourable.  For  the  two 
Courts  to  susttmi  frieiidly  and  intimate  relations,  and  for 
France  to  be  pursuing  a  policy  apparently  so  aggressive  that 
England  has  to  reply  to  it  by  anxious  counsel  and  costly 
ixpenditui'c,  is  not  honest.  To  be  extending  the  hand  of 
triendship  and  interchanging  courtesies,  while  the  one  seems  to  be 
gathering  itself  up  for  attack,  and  the  other  is  avowedly  preparing 
lor  defence,  may  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  both  nations  is  not  being  complimented  away  ?  For  it 
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is  worse  than  useless  to  j)reteii(l  that  the  increased  activity  of 
dockyards,  and  all  our  solicitude  is  in  tlui  view  of  any  otlior  n,, 
than  France  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  arisen  fr,,m 
])olicy  ])ursued  with  ceaseless  enerj^y  by  the  Government  of  Fr-inc! 
])(‘rilous  to  the  honour  of  her  ally.  “  (-)n  this  head,”  said  M 
Collas,  the  secretary  of  the  French  Naval  Commission,  “  on  tiib 

head  we  liave  certain  data.  Our  adversary  is  known, _ it 

0)i1n  ho  En(jland.^'^ 

“  T  say  that  P'rance,”  recently  declared  the  peace-knim^ 
Cobden,  ‘‘  ought  not  to  have  as  large  a  navy  as  Phigland.  Xm*,  j 
go  further,  and  say  that  if  I  saw  a  disposition  on  the  jmrt  ..f 
Ph’ance  to  have  as  large  a  navy  as  Phigland,  and  especially  if  j 
saw  a  disposition  not  to  yield  to  the  offer  of  an  explanation,  1 
sliould  suspect  Ph’ance  of  a  sinister  purpose  in  those  armaments; 
and,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  rivalry  after  that  offer  of  cxjdana- 
tion  had  been  made,  1  would  as  cheerfully  vote  £l(M),(Min,(i(iii 
sterling  as  I  would  vote  £o,()00,()()0  under  the  present  system; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  Phigland  has  no  frontier  but  the  sea,  and 
has  40  or  50  colonies  which  have  no  defence  except  her  nan-. 
F]ngland  has  five  times  the  mercantile  navy  of  P'rance,  and  this 
gives  her  a  right  to  have  a  larger  navy  than  Phnnce ;  while 
Ph’ance,  as  a  military  power,  requires  to  have  a  larger  army  to 
guard  her  frontier  against  the  other  great  military  powers.  It  is  iin- 
j)o.'Ssible  that  P^rance  should  not  yield  to  such  reasonahle  arguments 
as  these.  I  very  well  remember  that  ^1.  Thiers,  iM.  Jjamartiiie. 
and  other  great  authorities,  before  the  present  dynasty,  distinctly 
laid  it  do^^^l  that  l^rance  had  no  occasion  to  have  as  large  a  navy 
as  Phigland.” 

The  duty  of  the  British  Goveniment  is  therefore  obnous 
Respectful  but  energetic  remonstrance  should  be  made  with  their 
ally,  that,  if  i)ossible,  a  mutual  and  honourable  understanding  may 
be  arrived  at,  for  the  future  naval  establishments  of  the  respective 
countries,  the  proportions  being  founded  upon  those  which  have 
existed  for  the  last  tifty^  ynars,  and  which  were  not  seriously  altered 
till  1852.  If  di})lomacy  fail,  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  must 
restore  “  the  balance  of  power.”  ^Meanwhile,  whatever  additional 
means  are  requisite  to  create  a  fleet  and  competently  to  man  it. 
must  be  promptly'  employ'ed,  and  the  highest  attainable  efficiency 
secured  m  everv  department  of  the  service.  Gur  vessels  uiiglii 
not  to  loiter  month  after  month  in  the  harbour,  and  when  on  the 
wing  they'  mav  spare  their  coal  and  use  their  canvas,  till  they  are 
able  to  go  through  every  manoeuvre  of  ship,  squadron,  and  tiett 
with  perfect  precision.  The  nation  that  pay's  so  much  f  )r  ships 
and  imm  wiW  not  grudge  cordage  nor  sails,  in  order  to  make  prac¬ 
tised  seamen,  nor  powder  and  shot  that  she  may  have  nut  only 
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Ini'C  uccoinplislied  marine  artillerymen.  We  may  tlien, 
] '•  tho  appropriation  of  the  means  of  national  defeiuv, 

nu’tirally  adi^pt  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Ihicon  to  Sir 
(*u‘i)r‘’‘e  Villiers  : — “  Cjt)d  is  a  Clod  of  peace, — it  is  one  of  llis  at- 
triliiiU‘s;  therefore,  hy  Him  alone  we  must  pray  and  hope  to 
(iitinae  it.  There  is  the  foundation,  and  the  king  must  not 
the  just  ways  for  it.  Justice  is  the  best  j)rotector  of  it  at 
home,  and  providence  for  war  is  the  best  {)revention  of  it  from 
abroad.”  Hr,  as  the  poet  said  : — 


“  Witli  common  men 
It  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war 
To  keej)  sweet  peace.” 


33rirf  Jjntirrs. 


O.v  THE  Ai'TnoRisEn  Version  of  the  I 
.\kw  Tkstamknt,  in  connection  I 
WITH  SOMK  RECENT  PROPOSALS  FOR  ! 

ITS  Revision,  liy  Uicliard  Chenevix  '■ 
Tronoli,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
(The  S»*cond  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
hrijed.)  London:  Parker.  1859. 

A  KKw  years  ti^o  the  ((iiestion  of  the 
necessity  for  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  appeared  suddenly  to  be  as- 
^uniin^^  a  new  phase,  tind  to  have 
i^iined  for  itself  a  more  advanced  po¬ 
sition  than  it  had  formerly  occujiied. 
From  the  closets  of  divines  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  theolot^ical  and  lite¬ 
rary  circles,  it  seemed  to  have  sjiriin^ 
forward  into  the  arena  of  popular  dis¬ 
cussion  and  agitation.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  jituisuasion  of  not  a  few 
that  it  had  fairly  passed  through  the 
I'rqiaratory  stages  of  its  history,  and 
that  the  jirolilem  was  now  ripe  for 
suliition,  if  not  jiressing  for  a  settle¬ 
ment.  -  The- '  prevalence  of '  'su'cTi  a 
view  was  natural  enough.  Was  it 
not  undeniable  that  two  centuries  and 
a-half  of  learned  research  and  general 
intellectual  progress  had  passed  over 
us  since  the  authorised  version  saw 
the  li<;ht  ?  It  was  time  that  the  ^ire- 
chtus  results  of  all  the  leanied  toil 
^hich  that  period  had  seen  should  he 


brought  to  hear  on  tlie  correction  of 
all  that  was  faulty,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  that  was  defective  in  our 
national  version  of  God’s  wonl.  It 
was  both  unwise  and  unjust  that  the 
community  at  large  should  hi'  ere- 
prived  of  the  benefits  whicli  they 
were  thus  entitled  to  inherit.  Surely 
every  C’hristian  must  wish  to  see  the 
great  record  of  God’s  truth  and  grace, 
the  only  authentic  compondiiini  of 
man’s  faith  and  duty,  presented  to  his 
coiintiymen  in  a  fonii  as  free  from 
blemish  as  the  learning  and  fidelity  of 
the  best  men  of  the  age  can  give  it. 
The  very  fact  that  our  own  language 
has  undergone  great  changes  since 
the  time  of  James  I.,  .so  that  the 
style  of  our  common  version .  is  now 
in  many  points  antiquated — some¬ 
times  obscure  and  unintcdligihle — 
sometimes  positively  misleading, 
ought  surely  to  he  in  itself  a  sufti- 
cient  reason,  if  not  for  an  entirely 
new  translation,  at  least  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  that  which  is 
now  in  use.  All  this,  with  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  was  extensively 
pleaded,  and  such  arguments  must 
l>o  alloAvod  to  possess  considcnihlc 
validity  and  force.  The  grounds,  also. 
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on  which  they  rest  all  acquirinj; 
strength  and  luoinentuin  "with  each 
succeeding  year.  Yet  there  are  coun- 
terv^ailing  pleas  that  must  be  heard, 
and  which  are  far  more  serious  and 
influential  than  a  superficial  or  san¬ 
guine  advocate  of  the  other  side  is 
disposed  to  admit.  When  we  have 
set  aside  all  that  is  merely  senti¬ 
mental,  and  all  that  is  palpably  in¬ 
correct  in  those  objections  against  the 
proposed  revision,  that  were  soon 
loudly  heard  on  platforms  and  from 
the  press  ;  when  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  there  is  nothing 
traitorous  in  such  a  suggestion,  nor 
anything  of  really  sinister  aspect  to 
our  common  Christianity  in  such  an 
attempt,  when  wisely  conducted  ; 
still  we  must  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  the  time  for  it  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  Our  equipment  is  not  yet 
sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking, 
nor  are  the  minds  our  countrymen 
prepared  to  welcome  it.  A  thorough 
process  of  tr.iining  and  preparation, 
which  has  only  recently  begun,  must 
be  gone  througli  by  our  Biblical 
Kcholai’s,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  popular  mind,  on  the  other, 
before  the  favourable  crisis  is 
reached,  when  the  sacred  and  respon¬ 
sible  task  may  be  succes>fully  aj)- 
])roached.  The  period  that  has 
intervened  since  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  has  by  no  means  been 
one  of  sure  and  steady  progress  in 
Biblical  learning  and  scientific  ex¬ 
egesis.  A  large  portion  of  it,  perhaps 
the  whole  of  the  last  century,  might 
be  rather  described  as  retrograde  in 
that  respect ;  and  it  Is  only  within 
the  last  thirty  years  that  these  studies 
luive  in  this  country  begun  to  make 
some  satisfactory  steps  towards  a  just 
development.  Much  work,  then,  has 
yet  to  be  done  in  securing  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  w'hich  we  must  build,  if  we 
would  desire  to  rear  a  noble  and 
lasting  structure.  And  while  there 
is  enough  in  this  way  to  occupy  the 
energies  of  our  scholars  for  years  to 
come,  there  are  many  prejudices  and 
not  a  little  ignorance  from  which  the 
minds  of  Christians  generally  must  be 


cloijTod  to  enal,le  thorn  to  appr.,i,„ 
such  changes  lu  the  current  veN^n 
of  the  Scriptures  as  may  hereafter  h! 
judged  admissible. 

The  present  epoch,  then,  b  one  of 
transition  and  preparation.  Xhbt 
character  is  forced  upon  it,  suptxrin.r 
nothing  else  were  in  tlie  way,  bv  the 
present  position  of  religious  sirts  in 
this  country.  A  national  revision  of 
our  common  heritage,  our  present 
English  Bible,  must  be  in  some  wava 
national  undertaking.  No  section 
though  ecclesiastically  dominant,  can 
any  longer  obtain  acceptance  for  sueh 
a  work  emanating  exclusively  fnim 
its  own  bosom.  Ecclesiasticai  prUe 
and  exclusiveness  must  greatly  abat** 
their  pretensions  among  ns*  before 
there  can  be  the  slightest  prospect  of 
a  just  combination  of  Christian 
scholars  in  the  pertormance  of  thi^ 
great  service.  The  obstacles  arisin^f 
from  this  cause  are  indecfl  the  great¬ 
est  w’e  have  to  encounter  in  the  way 
of  any  present  endeavours  towards 
the  proposed  end.  C^nnparefi  with 
them,  all  other  difficulties  dwindle 
into  insignificance.  Few  evib,  how¬ 
ever,  are  without  their  coinpensatm!: 
benefits  ;  and  the  hindrance  thus  in¬ 
terposed  is  like  the  friendly  harrier  of 
frost  and  snow,  which  prevents  the 
tender  buds  and  genus  of  vegetal  lo 
life  from  bursting  forth  too  early  in 
the  spring.  By  tlie  time  that  the 
warm  breath  of  a  genial  charity  shall 
have  thawed  that  barrier,  the  ])roinise 
already  presented  of  coniprcdieiisive 
and  accurate  Biblical  learning  will 
have  ripened,  we  trust,  into  a  fruitful 
maturity. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  husbandman  in 
winter  has  no  need  to  be  idle,  we 


have  work  enough  to  do. 


Fripidus  apricolans  siquando  continet  imber, 
M  ulta,  forent  quae  mox  cajlo  proporaiida  streno, 
Maturare  datur. 


No  part  of  that  work  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  what  relates  to  fonuiii;: 
a  just  and  discriminating  estimate  of 
our  present  version.  We  hailed  the 
first  appearance  of  Dean  Trench’s 
work  as  a  most  valuable  contribution 
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,bt  ciia ;  as,  in  fact,  ciying  that 


vimm'hensive  survey  of  the  whole 
:  ;J,ion.  so  far  ay  relates  to  the  Neyv 
which  ouc^ht  to  indicate 
the  tmck  which  future  improvements 
houl.i  pursue.  It  was,  in  fact,  just 
'i-ch  a  work— judicious,  discriminat- 
in.r  ami  scholarly— as  might  have 
Ink’ll  expected  from  the  author  of 
\otes  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles, 
\v,r  Testament  Synonyms,  and  Eng- 
iuh,  and  Present ;  uniting  tine 
(.x,‘^etical  tact  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ori^^nal,  with  a  thorough  appreciation 
„f  ^he  treasures  and  felicities  of  our 
..Mer  English  speech.  We  rejoice  to 
H‘e  that  the  work  has  reached  a  second 
tdition,  and  w'ould  hail  this  as  a  sign 
that  the  public  mind  is  really  advanc- 
inji  ill  its  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
awsideration  of  the  subject. 

Those  chapters  of  the  w^ork  w^hich 
treat  of  the  defects  and  mistakes  of 
the  authorised  version,  illustrating 
these  by  individual  instances,  are  of 
^Teat  interest,  and  possess  an  inde- 
pndent  value  as  a  series  of  trust¬ 
worthy  exegetical  annotations  on  the 
ptssiiges  in  question.  They  form  a 
sample  of  what  we  night  hope  to  re- 
Cfive  from  such  an  association  of 
scholars  and  divines  as  Dean  Trench 
thinks  should  be  invited  to  undertake 
the  task  of  drawing  up  a  list  of  pro- 
jMsed  emeiKlitions,  which  shoukl  in 
the  first  insUince  be  simply  laid  before 
the  public  mind  for  its  mature  con- 
.'ideration.  The  scheme  is  one  that 
meets  with  our  hearty  approval,  as 
one  of  the  most  importi\nt  steps  in 
tlwt  jirocess  of  education  which  is 
needful  in  this  matter.  It  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  publication  of  the  whole, 
or  of  separate  sections,  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  an  amended  translation.  The 
utteinpts  that  have  recently  been  put 
t'illi  by  “Five  Clergymen,”  in  the 
jorm  of  revised  versions  of  sepamte 
'•ooks  of  the  New  Testament,  maybe 
'ieservdng,  so  far  as  their  execution 
of  all  the  commendation  Dean 
Trench  bestows  upon  them  ;  but  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  will  never  lead  to 
a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties 
<^1  the  case,  for  certain  obvious  reasons. 


These  volumes  are  at  once  too  insig- 
niticant  and  too  expensive  to  win 
general  attention.  The  emendations 
introduced  cost  too  much  trouble  to 
find  them  out  in  a  continuous  body 
of  text,  so  that  they  do  not  arrest 
attention  sufficientlv,  and  awaken 
thought  and  inquiry.  Since  no  emen¬ 
dations  are  desirable  but  such  as  are 
absolutely  necessary — and  these  are 
by  no  means  very  numerous — the 
best  plan  of  procedure  undoubtedly 
is  to  set  them  forth  by  themselves, 
with  their  accompanying  rejusons,  and 
thus  leave  them  “  gradually  to  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  all  students  of 
God's  Holy  Word.”  Oiu*  author,  how'- 
ever,  is  certiiinly  right  in  supinising 
that  if  any  steps  are  taken  towards 
constituting  such  a  board  of  revision, 
they  must  proceed  on  truly  liberal 
Christian  principles  and  show  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
all  competent  scholars,  irrespective  of 
mere  denominational  distinctions.  If 
this  condition  be  not  complied  with, 
general  confidence  and  interest  can¬ 
not  be  awakened.  And,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  we  are  as  yet  far 
from  the  prospect  of  seeing  this  es¬ 
sential  condition  realized.  Again, 
therefore,  w'e  inust  fall  back  on  the 
poet’s  lesson — 

“  Learn  to  labour  and  to  waitP 


Before  closing,  we  must  just  point 
out  two  departments  in  which  our 
labour  has  yet  much  to  achieve.  The 
one  is  tliat  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  poetical  and  the  prophetical  j)or- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  These 
are,  in  regard  of  exegetical  accuracy, 
decidedly  the  most  defective  parts  of 
our  present  version,  and  cry  most 
loudly  for  such  correction  as  shall 
render  them  intelligible  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  It  was  beyond  our  author’s 
province  to  touch  on  this  head,  and 
our  space  w  ill  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  mention  it.  Another 
question  which  did  fall  within  his 
province,  and  wdiich  he  has  briefly 
noticed,  is  that  of  the  settlement  of 
the  original  text  of  the  New’  Testa¬ 
ment  according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties.  Here,  again,  w’e  have  more  to 
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leani  than  many  are  aware.  It  is 
time  that  critical  ivsean.h  has  ])een 
must  luiulahly  active,  and  is  increas¬ 
ingly  so,  in  hrin^ing  to  li^ht  the 
dij)lonuaic  information  that  is  need¬ 
ful.  But  for  our  own  part  we  must 
confess  to  a  ^rowin;^  distrust  of  some 
of  the  juinciples  by  which  Tischen- 
doif,  (Islitman,  Alfors,  and  Tre^telles 
are  »rui»led  in  their  selection  of  read- 
in^K.  T(»o  much  is  vieldeil  to  mere 
external  authority,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  prepondenince  is  slij^ht  ; 
too  little  weight  allowed  to  internal 
cojisiderations.  We  must  obtain  a 
more  enlargeil  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ditterent  M8S., 
both  uncial  and  cui*sive,  before  we 
can  feel  safe  in  ])ronouncin^  a  de¬ 
cision  on  many  of  the  passaj^es  which 
the  above-named  critics  have  no 
hesitation  in  alterint^.  We  know  not, 
indeed,  wlmt  dij)lomatic  treasures 
liave  yet  to  be  brou;(ht  to  lii^ht, 
which  may  modify  or  contirm  our 
views.  The  discovery  recently  made 
l)y  Tischendort*  gives  us  a  hint  of 
what  may  be  in  reserve  to  reward 
the  patient  impiiry  of  future  ex- 
l)lorers.  We  may,  therefore,  well  l)e 
content  to  suspend  our  decision  for 
a  time  on  many  troublesome  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  department  of  textual 
criticism ;  while  there  are  a  few 
cases  that  may  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
clusively  settled.  It  were  most  de¬ 
sirable  that  some  of  these  received 
’more  general  recognition  than  has 
yet  been  obtained  for  them.  There 
are  still  many  intelligent  Christians 
who  have  no  just  idea  of  the  utter 
un  worthiness  of  the  passage  of  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses  ”  to  form 
any  part  of  the  inspired  text,  and 
who  would  be  sorely  perplexed  were 
they  to  encounter  the  LonTs  Prayer 
without  the  crowning  clause  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doxology.  A  cautious 
and  temperate  handling  of  such 
points  by  the  religious  instructors 
of  our  congregations,  in  such  a  way 
as  neither  to  oftend  prejudice  nor  to 
precipitate  unreasonable  doubts,  is 
much  to  be  desired,  and  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  hope  for. 


Oi.u  Tui-tiis  anu  Mo„k„  sp,„,. 

TIONS.  »y  lame,  ; 

l•.(llnlmrgh  :  W  ilimm  Oliphaa,  ’ 


IN  tile  tahie  ot  eontwit^  we  tin.i 
following  :-The  Folly  of  Atl," 

fP'  .  T..  1*1  i.  .t  - 


rue  Iiieredil.ility  of  I'amheism-Ti,,, 
True  OcHl-The  Unreasoual,l«  pa, 
Unbelief-The  Evil  Nature  of  sTn!! 
The  Worth  of  the  Soul -The 
of  the  Church— The  Atouenient-The 
W\nk  of  the  Spirit— Moral  Intlueuce 
of  (liristianity  — The  Funetioiis  uf 
Faith — The  Two  ltepreseiitative>- 
The  Second  Advent— The  Heuveuly 
State — Conclusion — Appendix.  ^ 

Here  is  a  good  array  of  topics; 
Dr.  Robertson,  of  Thamroek  Strcti 
Church,  Glasgow,  is  a  well-funii.she.1 
tlieologian,  and  is  coiiipeteiit  to  u>e 
his  materials  with  facility  and  vi^^our. 
Absolute  novelty  Ls  not  to  he^  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  treatment  of  the  sal), 
jects  included  in  this  voliinie.  But 
w'e  meet  here  with  more  of  fresluuss 


and  independence  than  are  usiuillv 
encountered  in  the  majority  of  elforts 
contemplating  the  same  object.  The 
author  is  well  read  in  the  heresies  of 
the  present  hour,  and  must  surely 
have  kept  pen  in  hand  up  to  the  time 
of  going  to  press.  We  stron^fly  rt*- 
commeiid  to  young  men  these  essays. 
W^liether  they  have  been  addresses, 
or  are  reprinted  articles,  or  now  i>- 
sued  as  original  dissertations,  we  do 
not  know.  Their  style  is  often  ora¬ 
torical,  and  betoken  the  habits  of  one 
given  to  periodical  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  but  are  nevertheless  chaste  and 
energetic  in  style,  clear  in  thoii^rhi 
and  clenching  in  arguuient,  and  fully 
abreast  of  the  principal  ditliciiltits 
into  which  our  latest  literature  has 
unnecessarily  perplexed  our  Scriptural 
M'tliodoxy. 


Leaders  of  tue  Keformatiox.  By 
Jolm  Tulloch,  D.  1).,  Principal  of  M. 
Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrews, 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Ediubargh  anl 
London.  ISoU. 


The  substance  of  this  volume  was  de¬ 
livered  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
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rliubun'h  Philosophicuil  Institution 
It  curin''.  Tlie  four  niunes  which  nse 

•  f  ot  the  lieforiimtion  us  it  dawned  on 
‘ua  t*<dve  (iavs  over  Germany,  France, 
s;witziTl:t»'l>  Englantl,  and  Scotliind, 

■  ,  Luther,  (  alvin,  L;itiiner,  and  J ohn 
Knox:  and  these  are  the  four  leaders 
„f  the  Keforination,  whom,  by  a  happy 
cmiciption,  Principal  Tulloch  has 
,rroiiiHd  together  in  one  company  in 
^l,is  volmiie.  The  method  he  has 
iidopti'd  u>  ^nve  the  correct  expres- 
siitii  in  his  portraiture  of  these  illus¬ 
trious  men  is  simi)le  and  true,  lie  first 
with  ra}d(l  toucli  depicts  the  external 
fvents  of  tlieir  life,  and  the  surround- 
ini;  scene  of  circumstances  in  which 
ihcv  took  their  pLices.  In  this  bio- 
uaphic  survey  he  discovers  the  na- 
uirc,  disposition,  and  original  ground 
of  chiiracter  of  each  of  these  great 
reformei*s,  and  then  exhibits  its  de- 
vdopiiient  both  in  the  system  of 
truth  and  the  style  of  exposition 
whicdi  distinguishes  them,  and  also 
ill  the  moulding  and  ultimate  results 
(tf  their  life.  In  the  lives  of  these 
men  we  are  taken  back  to  the  very 
sources  of  those  mighty  tides  of 
(|iutkening  thought  which  have  over¬ 
run  ami  pervaded  our  modern  civili- 
sition  ;  and  it  wondeiful  to  observe 
how  the  waters  run  still  the  same  as 
from  those  fountains,  three  centuries 
a;u  Tlie  soul  of  Luther  still  lives 
ill  Germany ;  of  Calvin  in  the  Ke- 
formed  Church  ;  of  Knox  in  the 
noith,  and  of  Latimer  in  the  south 
of  our  own  island.  It  is  true  that 
with  the  friction  and  fusion  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  our  day  these  four  currents 
jcem  occasionally  to  commingle  ;  yet 
in  this  union  they  are  separable,  only 
the  margins  blend,  the  centres  are 
incommunicably  the  same.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  lasting  identity  cannot  be 
tluit  the  individiralism  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  wms  so  strong,  so  omnipotent, 
as  to  imprint  of  itself  in  a  remote 
ceutiuy  a  clear  and  ineffaceable  su¬ 
perscription  of  their  minds  ;  but  be- 
wu-se  each  of  them  gathered  in  hiniaelf 
the  deep  and  permanent  peculiarities 
of  national  character,  which,  concen¬ 


trated  in  intensest  energy  in  their 
miture  as  in  a  burning  focus,  tthoite 
out  on  their  own  age,  giving  then  im- 
inedLite  supremacy,  ami  shining  }»iill 
on  ours  with  umiuenched  lustre,  'fhese 
grand  differences, featuring  the  tharae- 
ter  of  the  Keforniei-s,  and  still  marking 
the  tyj3es  of  Protestant  life  in  four 
countries,  are  brought  out  into  vivid 
relief  by  the  very  proximity  in 
which  Principal  Tulloeh  has  [»laeed 
them.  This  gives  the  special  value 
and  a  great  charm  to  his  Vidiiine. 
The  grand,  iniiietiions,  surging  spirit 
of  Luther,  which  heaved  with  the 
agony  and  frenzitHl  strength  of  his 
new'  convictions  like  the  roused  ocean, 
laughed  at  the  petty  barriers  by 
which  they  w'ould  curb  his  zeal  ;  but 
yet  ill  calmer  moods  could  play  in 
joyous  hilarity  with  his  children  or 
lianter  his  friends  w  ith  meny  mock¬ 
ing  humour,  and  never  could  shape 
his  thoughts  into  system,  or  fix  his 
feelings  in  a  strained  monotone — how 
contrasted  he  is  with  the  vet  stronger 
(advin,  whose  magnitude  and  tirm- 
iiess  of  purpose,  whose  systematic 
mind  and  vast  but  detinite  outlines 
of  thought,  and  unvaried  yet  deep 
emotion,  resemble  a  rooted  and  tower¬ 
ing  mountain.  The  giand  restless  sea 
is  Luther — the  grand  motionless  rock 
is  Calvin. 

Equally  contrasted  is  the  burly, 
homely,  direct,  practical  Liitimer, 
w  ho  embodies  in  himself  the  elements 
of  the  English  Reformation,  ami 
John  Knox,  the  ardent,  resistless 
leader  of  the  Scottish  —  each  the 
noblest,  the  mightiest  of  men,  wdiose 
spirits  yet  rule  the  energies  and 
operations  they  evoked. 

Dr.  Tulloch’s  style  might  profitably 
take  on  more  colour  and  polish.  The 
sentences  are  sometimes  nigged,  and 
want  to  be  rocked  into  a  more  fiow'- 
ing  shape,  upon  the  undulations  of  a 
finer  rhythm.  There  ^  is  force  hut  not 
sweetness  in  his  style,  and  w  hat  fiow  ers 
may  bloom  “  do  lean  their  cheek  on 
thick-ribbed  ice.”  This,  however,  is 
a  slight  blemish.  For  historical  in¬ 
sight  into  the  age  of  the  Reformation, 
for  clear  painting  of  its  stirring  events, 
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and  for  a  pniphic  and  tnithful  de- 
lineiition  of  the  four  Reformers,  who 
stand  in  the  central  group  of  his  pic¬ 
ture,  this  book  is  most  welcome  and 
valuable.  It  condenses  with  brief 
compass  the  most  important  facts  of 
the  greatest  age  of  the  Christian  era, 
so  that  it  will  be  penised  for  the  in¬ 
formation  it  gives.  It  presents  the 
four  ruling  spirits  of  that  age,  who 
are  the  four  greatest  men  of  their 
time  and  of  all  time  ;  so  that  it  will 
be  jK^rused  for  the  heroic  examples 
it  presents,  and  the  noble  sympathies 
it  awakens. 

Botany  and  Religion,  or  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Works  of  God  in  the 
Structure,  Functions,  Arrange¬ 
ment,  AND  Special  Distribution  of 
Plants.  3rd  Kdition,  much  enlarged. 
By  J.  II.  Balfour,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
with  upwards  of  2(K)  illustrations. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Balfour  will  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the 
scientific  infonnation  this  volume 
gives.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  a  most 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  hand-book 
of  botany.  In  adebtion,  it  brings 
together  the  most  exciuisite  illustia- 
tions  of  Scripture  mebiphors  and 
images,  borrowed  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  As  specimens  of  this  ex¬ 
position  of  Biblical  figures,  we  tpiote 
the  following  : — “In  Psalm  xcii.  12, 
the  P.salmist  says,  that  ‘  the  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree.*  To 
those  who  inhabited  Palestine,  the 
illustration  would  leiui  them  to  con- 
tempLite  the  straight  and  erect 
growth  of  the  tree,  its  unbranchcd 
and  unencumbered  stem,  and  the 
beauteous  crown  of  leaves  at  the 
summit.  It  would  also  recal  to  their 
minds  that  the  palm  flourished  in  the 
desert,  and  that  its  presence  there 
always  indicated  moisture,  which 
enabled  it  to  grow  amidst  surround¬ 
ing  barrenness.”  In  Exodus  xv.  27, 
it  is  said  that  the  children  of  Israel 
“came  to  Elini,  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees.”  The  believer’s 
growth,  like  that  of  the  palm,  is 
internal,  and  unseen  by  the  world. 
(Being  endogenous,  it  grows  from  the 


centre  outwanls.)  His  age  i,  deter 
mined  hy  his  nearness  to  Heav« 
His  stature,  as  Solomon  siivs 
vii.  7),  is  like  the  palm-tree  Hp 
grows  in  a  bleak  and  barren  wilder- 
ness,  but  he  has  sources  of  joy  and 
of  refreshing  which  the  world  knows 
not.  The  allurements  of  the  world 
twine  round  him,  and  he  is  sur. 
rounded  by  trials  and  temptations' 
but  they  do  not  impede  his  growth’ 
(From  the  hardness  of  the  exterior 
the  twining  plant  does  not  injure 
a  palm-tree,  as  it  does  an  exogenous 
or  surfiice-growdng  tree.)  He  towers 
above  all,  jiointing  heavenward,  &c. 

Every  book  which  will  lead  our 
young  men  and  women  to  direct 
communion  with  nature — that  will 
give  them  interest  in  the  beautiful 
works  of  God  scattered  profusely  at 
their  feet — that  wdll  send  them  out 
on  foraging  excursions, •here  limgs 
and  limbs  Ciin  get  free  healthful  ex¬ 
ercise,  we  consider  to  be  a  boon  to 
society,  checking  its  most  pernicious 
tendencies,  by  liberating  our  youth 
from  the  imxirisoned  confinement  of 
our  large  towns,  and  from  the  worse 
restraints  of  a  vicious  convention¬ 
alism,  and  training  them  to  the  pure 
and  noble  freedom  of  nature.  A 
game  at  cricket  is  good  for  a  young 
man  ;  but  better,  because  his  mind 
and  soul  will  be  called  into  more 
elevated  play,  if  he  enjoy  the  same 
muscular  exercise  in  a  twenty-mile 
hunt  for  wild  flowers  and  butterflies, 
dashing  knee-deep  through  fern  and 
heather,  and  drinking  in  the  glorious 
sunlight  and  keen  wind  that  float 
around  him. 

But  Dr.  Balfour’s  book  will  do 
more  than  inspire  an  interest  in  the 
economy  and  varied  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  it  will  fill  the 
heart  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
open  up  the  profound  yet  simple 
truths  of  His  Word.  A  more  in¬ 
structive  and  healthful  book  could 
not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
man.  We  hope  the  third  edition 
may  be  quickly  exhausted,  and  the 
pleasure  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed 
in  its  perusjil  may  be  shared  by  many 
others. 
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Now  raidy»  tho  Enlarged 


;  Instrumental  (nearly  ready),  cloth  extra,  98.  M.  Sol-Fa  NotaUoa 
Poll  Score,  cloth,  Se.,  or  in  14  nombers  at  2d.  each ;  Treble  and  Alto,  paper, 

>rdoib.  2». 

n  OLD  BOOK,  the  SUPPLEMENT,  and  the  ANTHEMS,  may 

^  bad  aeparately.  The  Publishera  will  forward  detailed  proepectuaee. 

SINGING  CLASS  HYMN  BOOK,  price  4d,  limp  cloth,  provides 

^  for  the  abore  and  sereral  other  tune -books. 

and  HYMNS  FBOM  HOLY  SCEIPTUKE,  for  Chanting, 
now  ready,  to  bind  with  all  sixes  of  hymn-books.  Prices-^  cloth,  4d.,  fid., 

practice  songs  for  CLASSES.  No.  8,  containing  three  Songs  by 

^  Kocsair  Babtholomxw,  is  now  ready,  price  8d. 

London:  Ward  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Unwin:  Bucklxbsburt.  Manchester:  Fletchib  &  Tubbs.  ^84) 


Now  ready.  Parts  I.  and  II.  together,  containing  164  TUNES  and  CHORALES. 
Stiff  cowers,  Ss.  Cloth  boa^,  Ss.  6d. 

RE  CONGREGATIONAL  PSALMIST.  A  Companion  to  the  New 

Congregational,  the  New  Baptist,  and  the  Leeds  Hymn-books.  Prowiding  Tnnes, 
ts,  and  Chorales,  for  the  Metrical  Hyms  and  passages  of  Scripture  contained  in  those 
Edited  by  Rew.  Hekbt  Allow,  and  H.  J.  Gauntlxtt,  Mas;  Doo. 

jodgment,  and  tkill  which  the  Editon  iuiTc  already  dUplajed,  lead  ne  to  antle^pate  a  Tana-book 
mMed  io  its  merit!,  aud  equal  to  the  musical  itatos  of  any  congregation.’*— 

Baoit  ralaable,  and  adapted  to  pnUie  usrfUnen.”— Stoned.  ' 
ft  hetftily  recommend  the  book  to  the  lovert  ol  what  it  eame»t  and  beaotUnl  in  the  mule  of  the  lanetoaiy.** 
^ical  Magazine. 

London:  Wabd  &  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Rowj 
9  A  Walfobd,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard;  and  Noyxllo,  Deiui  Street,  Soho.  (90) 


AH  OFFER 

ILERGYMEN,  precentors,  organists,  and  other  persons 
practically  engag^  in  promoting  Congr^tional  and  Sabbath-school  Psalmody  may 
lin  a  specimen  copy  of  the  '*  SABBATH  HYMN  and  TUNE-BOOK,”  by  sending  the 
e  (two  penny  stamps)  to  Mr.  W.  Thodey,  Richmond  House,  Plaidatow,  London,  E., 
their  own  address,  and  stating  whether  they  prefer  to  hawe  the  Established  Notation 
D,  or  that  in  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Notation. 

Ae  “  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune-book,”  a  book  for  tbe  Congr^^lon  and  the  Sabbaih- 
ImI  (price  Is.  6d.),  presents  at  ewery  opening  a  tune  (the  harmonies  rewised,  or  entirely 
bj  Jas.  Turle,  Esq.,  of  Westminster  Abbey)  and  six  or  sewen  Hymns,  oarefhlly 
1  to  that  tune,  and  markod  for  expression.  The  singing  of  **  the  same  hymn  to  the 
tone”  will  itself  be  a  rewolntion  in  Psalmody.  The  hymns  hawe  been  anxiously 
'  with  the  hope  of  sniting  all  the  warieties  of  Christian  experience,  doctrine,  and 
This  will  appear  on  the  inspection  of  a  nowel  index  of  subjects,  or  **  guide  to  the 
of  a  hymn.”  There  are  77  tunes  and  467  hymns.  The  **  Sabbath  Hymn-book,” 
U,  containing  467  hymns,  large  type,  is  also  ready.  Small-type  editions  of  the 
bool^  price  6d.,  and  of  the  Sol-fa  Hymn  and  Tnne-book,  price  If.,  are  contemplated 

London:  Wabd  &  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row. 
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NOTICES. 

Our  MLAJRCH  Number  is  out  of  Print  A  few  Copies  are  reoui  i  t 
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Books  for  Review,  and  Corresponderice  for  the  Editor,  should  he 
under  Cover,  to  the  Publishers, 
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AND  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street,  up  to  the  25th  of  each  Month.  ^ 
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